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From the Editor's Desk 


EARLY four hundred manuscripts have crossed this desk during the two 

years of our tenure, ranging from full-scale monographs directed toward 
our Memoir series (you will be receiving these again next year) to single-page 
letters of correction and amplification. As we look back over our records, we 
get some measure of how our past two years have been spent—and of how yours 
were spent as well. Details of our activities will be available in our Annual Re- 
port in the Vews Bulletin, but a few comments might be made here. 

It is a recurrent source of astonishment that regularity and predictability 
can be found in such human statistics as the number of births in a given year or 
the incidence of fatal traffic accidents on a holiday weekend—made up as they 
are of the acts of individual wills. We find such a predictability emerging in our 
second year’s statistics, for we received approximately the same number of 
manuscripts this year as last (though, again as one might predict, showing a 
slight increase). There was a comparable ebb and flow of manuscripts with 
peaks in September and mid-winter and low points in early summer and early 
fall—a rhythm we presume to be attuned not so much to the seasons as to the 
peculiarities of the academic calendar. When we divide the manuscripts into 
subject-matter categories we find that the same four are in the lead again this 
year, and in nearly the same order. Articles classed as social organization were 
most frequent, with those on method and theory second; manuscripts treating 
with the psychological aspects of behavior were slightly more numerous this 
year than were those analyzing some aspect of acculturation—the reverse of 
last year’s situation. To be sure, some changes are also to be seen; there was 
an increase in the number of physical anthropology papers submitted, and a 
marked decline in the field of linguistics. 

When we took over the editorship, we noted two points: (1) that we would 
try to serve all branches of anthropology, and (2) that it would be necessary to 
devote more space to those areas of anthropology for which no specialized 
journal is available. In view of the latter, we are not surprised that the num- 
ber of accepted articles on social organization alone is as great as the combined 
number on physical anthropology, linguistics, and archeology. Whether or not 
one approves of this allocation, it is important to realize that in a very real 
sense it is a result of your actions and not those of your editorial staff, for the 
proportion of manuscripts accepted to those submitted is reasonably constant 
for all categories. Apart from obituaries and letters to the editor, we have ac- 
cepted approximately 37 percent of all papers received and have rejected 38 
percent; the remainder are somewhere in process. By subject category, the 
proportion of papers accepted varies from 28 percent (culture and personal- 
ity) to 56 percent (physical anthropology). Exactly half of the linguistic papers 
have been accepted. The remaining categories fall between 32 and 40 percent: 
ethnography and ethnology, 32 percent; method and theory, 33 percent; 
archeology, 33 percent; acculturation, 37 percent; social organization, 40 per- 
cent, 


Morton LEvine is a graduate student in anthropology and a Teaching 
Fellow in General Education at Harvard University. Having received his 
bachelor’s degree at UCLA, he obtained a Woodrow Wilson fellowship for 
study at Harvard and is planning to engage in long-range research on the art 
of modern primitive people and ancient man. 

Dovuc as L. OLIVER and W. W. Howe ts are Professors of Anthropology 
at Harvard. Oliver received his doctorate in ethnology (University of Vienna, 
1935); Howells received his from Harvard in 1934. The fieldwork on which the 
present paper is based was done by Oliver on an Office of Naval Research 
Grant from February 1938 to November 1939. Oliver has published Pacific 
Islands, A Solomon Island Society, and Somatic Variability and Human Ecology 
on Bougainville (mimeographed), all issued by Harvard. Howells, who is also 
Curator of Somatology, is the author of Mankind So Far, The Heathens, and 
Back of History. He has been President of this Association, editor of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Physical Anthropology, and was Viking Fund Medalist in 
Physical Anthropology for 1954. 

Mary ELLEN GoopMAN (Radcliffe, 1946) received her undergraduate train- 
ing at UCLA. She is director of Early Childhood Studies, Department of So- 
ciology, Tufts University, and was formerly Assistant Professor in the De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology at Wellesley College. Her present 
research is an outgrowth of a number of projects beginning with a Fulbright 
Research Grant (1954-55) and subsequent fieldwork (1956-57) in Japan. The 
American data were gathered under a grant from the National Institutes of 
Health, U. S. Public Health Service. The author of Race Awareness in Young 
Children, she has engaged since 1948 in continuing study of the social concepts 
and attitudes in children. 

A second paper involving Japanese material is that by Joun T. DONOGHUE 
(Chicago, 1956). Donoghue is Assistant Professor in the Department of An- 
thropology at the University of Texas. He engaged in fieldwork on rural social 
organization in Northern Japan in 1953-54 and prepared the present article 
while on a Ford Fellowship at Harvard. Donoghue has also taught in Japan 
and at Fordham University and the University of Notre Dame. 

The article by Ropert F. Murpuy (Columbia, 1954) is the second to ap- 
pear on the Munduruct. The fieldwork for this research was sponsored by a 
Social Science Research Council research training fellowship and a William 
Bayard Cutting Traveling Fellowship in 1952-53. Murphy is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Anthropology at the University of California, Berkeley. 

GEORGE Devereux (University of California, Berkeley, 1935) is a gradu- 
ate of the Topeka Institute for Psychoanalysis, and has done field work among 
the Hopi, Yuma, Cocopa, the Roro and Karuama of Papua, and the Sebang 
Moi of Indo-China, as well as among the Mohave on repeated visits between 
1932 and 1950. Over the past ten years, Devereux has engaged in research in 
psychiatric settings, especially with respect to analysis of Plains Indian psychi- 
atric patients. He was Director of Research of the Winter Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital, Topeka, Kansas from 1946 to 1953, and Director of 
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Research at the Devereux Foundation from 1954 to 1956. He has resigned his 
position to devote the next few years to writing on ethnopsychiatry. 

Grace H. Harris (Chicago, 1955) took her bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from the University of Chicago. She engaged in field work among the 
Wataita of Kenya from 1950 to 1952 under a Colonial Social Science Research 
Council Fellowship, and has subsequently been aided by the African Research 
and Studies Program of Boston University while in residence as Research 
Associate. 

CHARLES H. LANGE (University of New Mexico, 1951) is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Anthropology at the Southern Illinois University where he has taught 
since 1955. He did research at Cochiti Pueblo during four summers and in 
Austria while with the United States 3rd Army in 1945. His research has been 
supported by grants-in-aid from the Institute of Latin American Studies at the 
University of Texas, where he taught from 1947 to 1955. A monograph on 
Cochiti is due to appear next year. 

W. G. 
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Prehistoric Art and Ideology' 


MORTON H. LEVINE 
Harvard University 


INTRODUCTION 
“The material remains of past civilizations are like shells beached by the 
retreating sea. The functioning organisms and the milieu in which they 
lived have vanished, leaving the dead and empty forms behind . . . under- 
standing ... of ancient societies must be based upon these static molds 


which bear only the imprint of life.” 
GorpDon R. WILLEyY 1953 


HE material remains of past civilizations sometimes include art. Where 

this is so, as in the spectacular case of Upper Paleolithic art in Western 
Europe, we may be able to add an ideological dimension to our understanding 
of the ancient people. 

Traditional anthropological interest in art treated the subject as an 
isolated ethnographic category, focused almost exclusively on the technique 
of art-making, on the iconography, and on the uses to which art is put. But 
attention has turned increasingly to questions about the ties between art and 
other aspects of culture. For example, monographs by Mills (1953) and Mc- 
Allester (1954), produced under the aegis of the Harvard Values Study project, 
have looked for relationships between esthetic values in Navaho art and music 
and Navaho value culture as a whole. Malraux’s Voices of Silence (1953) exhib- 
its a convergent trend in art history. These and similar studies are laying the 
foundation on which efforts to interpret prehistoric art must rest. 

Translating into achievement the prospect of reconstituting prehistoric 
“idea culture” through the study of prehistoric art depends upon finding ways 
and means for archeologists to ask, however indirectly, the same questions 
which ethnologists increasingly pursue among recent and living art-makers. 
If relationships between art and other parts of culture can be discerned and 
described in individual cultures and compared across cultures so as to yield 
generalizations, if we can make a reasonable case for the idea that a people’s 
art is patterned by the point of view of their culture, if we can suggest the ways 
in which art exhibits this patterning, we might hope to put the lessons learned 
to work in behalf of a plausible reconstruction of the attitudes and outlook of 
a prehistoric people. We might gain a means of narrowing the gap between 
that span of time for which we know something of man as an economic animal 
and that much shorter period for which we are acquainted with him as a 
thinking, believing, feeling creature. 

The concern of this paper is two-fold: What kind of controls on interpreta- 
tion can we derive from the study of ethnographic materials? And, what prob- 
lems can we approach fruitfully through the analysis of art style? The crucial 
general issues about the “nature of artistic behavior” and the character of the 
“relationship between Art and Culture” are not confronted directly. 
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The present discussion moves beyond ground already taken by anthro- 
pological field forces. This has its obvious advantages and disadvantages. The 
attempt was stimulated by studies in the art of the Upper Paleolithic and in 
aboriginal Australian art. In pursuing the concerns of this paper, we will have 
recourse to the former to exemplify problems in reconstruction of ideology, and 
to the latter for examples of what ethnographic materials can provide by way 
of suggestions for and limitations on interpretation. Further, we will deal solely 
with painting and sculpture, the only arts common to the ethnographic and 
archeological record. 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL RECORD AND ETHNOGRAPHIC COMPARISON 


Drawing on material survivals and on the data of paleo-studies in geology, 
geography, and zoology, archeology develops a picture of the life of Upper 
Paleolithic man in broad terms of habitat-economy-society: 

He was a cold climate big game hunter. His environment was at once 
bountiful and threatening. Animal and plant resources abounded; but bringing 
down game, even with the refined and varied arsenal then at hand, was ex- 
tremely difficult if not dangerous. The natural setting which enveloped the 
Ice Age hunter was uncommonly labile and must have seemed brutally 
capricious: the weather in Wiirm times was fairly drastic, and the landscape 
was tortured by tectonic upheavals. But life appears to have been relatively 
sedentary. Small local societies may have migrated with the change of season; 
but evidence for a plentiful food supply and the elaborate art in the caves refute 
any suggestion of incessant wandering. The existence of art of such a high level 
of achievement points to specialization of some sort within the groups; but 
we can only wonder whether the artistic function was or was not combined with 
religious or chiefly roles. Stylized, intentional burials appear in the record to 
suggest not only some sort of funeral exercise, but an explicit recognition of 
life and death as opposed and remarkable states. 

These people or peoples left for posterity one of the great art collections of 
all time. It was a refined and varied art, produced over many millennia. Taken 
as a whole, the artistic universe of the Upper Paleolithic offers large animal 
“portraits,” animal figures bearing geometric designs, other beasts studded 
with darts, sculptured women in the round and in relief—the famous ‘‘Ve- 
nuses’’—anthropomorphs of which the best known is the ‘‘Sorcerer’’ at Les 
Trois Fréres, profusely superposed engravings on the walls of caves and on 
pebbles, handprints on the cave walls, some of which betray mutilation of the 
fingers, geometric figures and dots and club-shaped forms, and the vivacious 
meanders dug into the then soft clay with the fingers or with hafted animal 
teeth—the so-called ‘‘macaroni.”’ 

Archeology gives us a sense of the character of existence and the realistic 
problems which confronted these ancient hunters. We are presented, too, with 
a rich corpus of art. The ‘‘missing link” is what these early men thought and 
believed—how they perceived reality, what they valued and what they took 
as problematic. This is precisely what we hope to recover to some extent from 
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a sensitive, systematic study of the art. But we cannot do this by unaided 
recourse to the art itself. Granting the assumption that values and world view 
reach expression in art, this general confidence is of no help in the enterprise 
of specific interpretation. If we want to eschew impressionistic insights and 
reconstitute the ‘‘missing link’’ in a way which is communicable and subject 
to restudy and confirmation or revision by others, then we will have to base 
our work quite explicitly on the clues and limits afforded by researches among 
living peoples. To illustrate the potential advantages of exploiting ethno- 
graphic materials, let us begin with a brief summary of elements in the life 
situation, thought and belief, and art of the aboriginal Australians. But not 
without first entering a caveat: 

The material here is a compilation, a summary of and selection from diverse 
researches pursued among various regions and cultures of Australia. The data 
on art tend to emphasize that which is characteristic of the Oenpelli district 
of Arnhem Land in particular and north central and northwest Australia in 
general. The items on ecology and general culture are more widely eclectic. 
An effort has been made to avoid gross mismatch in coupling material about 
various aspects of aboriginal life and art; but error or simplistic generalization 
is built into this kind of summary.’ This “lumping” is justified, if at all, from 
the standpoint of our illustrative purpose and does not pretend to be a satis- 
factory review of the Australian situation as such. Such a summing up must 
await many more studies like the recent Mountford volume, Art, Myth and 
Symbolism (1956), in which we are provided with a specific account of aborig- 
inal art and belief in Arnhem Land which discriminates three artistic sub- 
cultures (Groote Eylandt, Oenpelli, and Yirrkalla) and details the correspond- 
ing ideology. Pending the availability of such material from many regions of 
Australia, the generalizations which are offered below must be regarded as at 
least highly tentative. 

The ungenerous character of the Australian ecology, the utter dependence 
of the aborigine upon the environment, and the intensity and intimacy of his 
relationship with it form a classical syndrome in the literature. It is vividly 
and systematically described by Birdsell (1953); and Tindale (1940) and other 
writers going back to Spencer and Gillen have given witness to the picture of 
a people who live in groups of less than 50, wander constantly within their 
tribal territory, and sustain themselves on a diet which reads virtually like a 
biological inventory of their locality. 

The life situation of the Australian aborigine is not merely reflected in but 
rather imprinted on his belief and behavior. Basic is the perception of a pro- 
found connection between human life and that of plants and animals—and 
between all life and the rain. Mythology extends this to the notion of a com- 
mon origin of men and other natural species (Fry 1933:256; Elkin 1954: 133). 
Anxiety, induced by dependence upon the environment and its parsimony, is 
expressed in various ways: there is a whole complex of belief and action asso- 
ciated with fertility and increase, a theme which pervades mythology and 
forms one of the main bases for ritual and underlies the exuberant ramification 
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of sexual symbolism (Elkin, Berndt and Berndt 1950: 3-4; Berndt and Berndt 
1951:148-9; Elkin, 1954:238-9). The unpredictability of the environment 
echoes in the belief in benign and malevolent spirits, as well as sorcery, as 
causal agents. And there are rituals of atonement and propitiation which func- 
tion to redress the feeling of being vulnerable to retribution for the killing of 
animals (Marrett 1934:205-07; Roheim 1938:150). Marrett describes such 
ritual as a “composition in the matter of blood revenge.” 

Some of the themes in art and artistic behavior among the Australians are: 

1. Art-making as one of the principal forms of ritual and ceremonial action. 
The Australians hold many designs sacred and, further, believe that a design 
is what it represents. For example, the painted actor in ceremonial becomes 
the mythological personage whose role he enacts by virtue of the ritualistic 
application (“‘singing on’’) of the design. 

2. Several other forms of ritual art-making include the palimpsest, or 
repetitive superposition of engraved and painted forms at certain places; the 
periodic ritual retouching of the Wondjina in the Kimberley caves to “‘reacti- 
vate”’ their power; ground painting as part of the ceremonial and the remaking 
or at least repainting of ceremonial objects for each use. 

3. The affiliation between men and other living things is a frequent theme 
in Australian art, especially exemplified in anthropomorphic figures. 

4. “X-ray” art is a popular motif, often showing pregnancy or the inner 
“works” of men and animals, all of this explicitly reflecting an intense concern 
with life and, more to the point, with fertility and increase. The emphasis on 
sexual motifs and the outsize portrayal of genitalia in both X-ray and non- 
X-ray art is another manifestation of this emphasis. 

5. The Australian landscape is familiar to the inhabitants on the most inti- 
mate level; and features of the landscape are often invested with sacred mean- 
ing. The Australians leave their handprints at sacred places as a ritual of 
personal identification. Elsewhere in this paper we shall have occasion to 
discuss footprints in the caves and the animal track motif in art as a reflection 
of elements of the life situation in style. 

How much of Australian belief (and its manifestation in art) refers to the 
particulars of the Australian situation and what may be referred to aspects in 
which the Australian and Upper Paleolithic situations are comparable? This 
important stage of analysis requires recourse to material from other living 
peoples.’ As an example, let us consider the question of whether the importance 
of the food quest to the Australian modes of belief is related to the sheer fact 
of scarcity. 

The Chukchee, Gilyak, Lapps, Eskimo, and other hunting peoples of the 
world live in ecological circumstances which are by no means as adverse as 
those faced by the Australians; some of the environments may even be 
described as relatively bountiful. Yet, in one way or another, these people 
exhibit anxiety in the face of nature, perceive the world in animistic terms, and 
take various steps to propitiate the spirits and to compensate nature for what 
has been taken in the hunt. 
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Sverdrup (1938:202, 205) offers this revealing account of the Chukchee 
world view: 


The Chukchi concept of nature is fundamentally based on the fear of unexpected 
and unavoidable events. To them the regularly repeated natural phenomena... 


represent no problem. . . . The hostile nature manifests itself in the unexpected event, 
in the catastrophes, the storms, the heavy snowfalls . . . disease. 
... the Chukchi... have formed a system of their own which explains nature to 


their satisfaction, and which they think protects them against the catastrophes. They 
have populated nature with spirits and consider every unforeseen happening as 
evidence of the direct action of evil spirits, but . . . they can approach them and negoti- 
ate with them—they can hope that their sacrifices will be accepted by the spirits and 
that the spirits will show mercy or become reconciled if they have been offended. 


The belief in good and evil spirits is also found among the Gilyak, accord- 
ing to Seeland (1882:50), who notes further that evil spirits predominate and 
must be propitiated. Hawes (1903:212) reports that the Gilyak have a two- 
cycle year, marked by the seal and sable hunting seasons respectively. The 
hunters dedicate their first land-hunting catch to the “lord of the forest” at 
a special place; and the seal bones are tossed back into the sea. Similar restitu- 
tion is found among the Lapps, who set aside certain parts of the slain elk for 
later burial; among the Minnetaree Indians, who believe the skeleton of the 
bison will again take on flesh if the bones are undestroyed; among the Baffin- 
land and Hudson’s Bay Eskimo, where a boy’s first seal is stripped of its skin 
and flesh and the bones are thrown by his mother into a deep hole so that they 
may rise again as live seals for the boy to catch in later life. 

The fertility-increase complex encountered among the Australians is con- 
spicuous by its absence among these people; and this must be regarded as 
specific to the Australian situation. But it is noteworthy that an animistic 
view of nature, anxiety about continuity of the food supply, and propitiation 
and restitution ritual are manifest nevertheless. This persistent syndrome of 
thought and ritual action, apparently independent of the relative bounty of 
the environment, seems then to be a function of the dependence upon and inti- 
mate relationship with the natural setting. In this case, such characteristics 
would appear potentially attributable to prehistoric hunters like those of the 
Upper Paleolithic. 

The Gilyak data relating belief and art offer a few details suggesting the 
extension of certain features in Australia beyond the local situation. We might 
consider them briefly. The Gilyak make art ritually and impute mana-like 
power to the art product. Seeland (1882) refers to ‘‘idols’’ which are both 
symbols for and dwelling places of the spirits. Small carved figures are worn 
as magical charms, recalling the Australian tjurunga. Hawes (1903:194) 
reports crude murals in the village houses: some representations of bears, and 
a rough design like a chessboard. (Without implying that this has any resem- 
blance of which one could make interpretive use, the reference to a mural 
chessboard pattern recalls two interesting similarities: a like design occurs at 
Lascaux [cf. fig. 84 in Breuil 1952:120; Windels 1950]; and Birdsell has shown 
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the writer a map drawn for him by an Australian informant which looks like 
a multicolored chessboard.) Kreinovich (1935) reports this interesting art 
ritual among the Gilyak: on the sea-going hunt, an indispensable part of the 
preparation is the making of a carved figure to be placed on the prow or stern 
of the boat. The ritual is called ¢n,aj, which also means “‘image”’ or “‘picture”’ 
or “‘figure.’’ It affords protection on the hunt. 

Now, with respect to connections between art and belief, some extension 
of the Australian material beyond the specifically local situation may be sug- 
gested: The ritual production of art. The equation of a work of art with that 
which, from our point of view, it merely represents. The investment of pic- 
tures or carvings with mana-like power. 

Before proceeding to examine similarities and differences in Australian and 
Upper Paleolithic art, it might be useful to take stock of the procedure thus 
far. We began with a brief summary of the picture which archeology provides 
of the life situation of Upper Paleolithic man, and followed this with a very 
broad inventory of the art. Alongside this account was offered an overview 
of the conditions of life in Australia, their imprint on belief and behavior, and 
the expression in art of aspects of Australian world view and vaiues. It then 
became evident that any extension of the Australian data to Upper Paleo- 
lithic man would require further ethnographic comparison to filter out ele- 
ments specific to the Australians. Examples were offered relevant to two over- 
lapping sets of relationships: (1) the life situation and belief, and (2) belief 
and the practice of art. Certain very broad positive and negative suggestions 
were developed in these illustrative comparisons. To narrow the interpretive 
possibilities further requires that we turn to the art itself, to its content and, 
above all, to its style. The analysis of style offers two potential contributions. 
Before exemplifying the more detailed kind of interpretation which can be 
made when the sort of study outlined above is followed by scrutiny of the art 
itself, the concept of style and its potential value to our undertaking deserves 
consideration. 


POTENTIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE INTERPRETATION OF PRE- 
HISTORIC ART IN STYLISTIC ANALYSIS 

A. Style and Meaning. ‘By style is meant the constant form—and some- 
times the constant elements, quality and expression—in the art of an indi- 
vidual or a group.” In this compact statement by Schapiro (1953:287) are 
two implications of potential importance for the study of prehistoric art. One 
is that style, as well as subject matter, yields ‘‘meanings.’”’ The other is that 
an art style refers to a specific group. Our discussion of style will be devoted to 
developing these two implications. 

Style is not, as is sometimes assumed, an aspect of art independent of sub- 
ject matter or ‘‘content.” This distinction merely refers to different lines of 
sight on the same phenomena. When we talk about subject matter, the objec- 
tive is principally to identify the items of experience to which the painter has 
turned for his models, or to characterize the anecdotal situation which has 
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served him for a metaphor. When we talk about style, we may be said to be 
concerned with identifying the principle or principles of selection which dis- 
tinguish the artistic utterance. 

Selection occurs on three levels. First, it affects the choice of subject mat- 
ter. The universe of Upper Paleolithic art is predominantly a carnival of the 
animals—and the big game animals at that. The art of Australia offers a much 
more representative sample of the plant and animal life of the region, and 
humans are frequent subjects. This is a gross contrast, but it will serve to 
illustrate the point: If we were to approach the matter from a primary inter- 
est in ‘‘content,’’ our problem would be solved with an inventory of the crea- 
tures who inhabit the artistic universe. The stylistic approach, however, aims 
at detecting the bias which such a census might reveal and then trying to inter- 
pret its significance. 

Even when the subject matter is merely identified, there is usually some 
attempt to describe the manner of depiction, the second level on which selec- 
tion occurs. The suggestion here is that the manner of depiction is properly 
and usefully regarded as an object of analysis in its own right. The same sub- 
ject matter is sometimes found in two quite distinct bodies of art—for example, 
the fish paintings in Arnhem Land and at the Gorge d’Enfer in France. Dis- 
criminating the piscine species is hardly sufficient to account for the contrast 
in point of view expressed by the art. More to the point is the X-ray treat- 
ment of the fish in Australia as against the full-fleshed presentation of the 
Upper Paleolithic fish. The difference in this case is stylistic, a difference in the 
selection of relevant elements from the model encountered in real life. This is 
what distinguishes an Altamira bison from the buffalo on a nickel. On this 
level, selection is defined by such questions as: What aspects of the model are 
retained? What aspects are stressed, by disproportion or color or other means? 
What aspects are attenuated or ignored? 

Many Australian paintings present a tableau, built either on some situa- 
tion encountered in daily life or on a fantastic recombination of various indi- 
vidual elements of ordinary experience. In such a work, the artist creates and 
populates a milieu. This expresses the third level of selection, that which 
involves patterns of arrangement of the subject matter in the total composi- 
tion. In the Mimi paintings in Arnhem Land, we may see inordinately tall 
human figures hurling spears at kangaroo. Some of the bark paintings from 
the same region offer a synthetic situation: A man dominates the center of the 
picture. He is ringed by fish, two of which are converging on his huge, extended 
penis. In the former work, the milieu is modeled on a mundane event, whereas 
the latter presents a microcosmos whose overall arrangement or gestalt is 
synthetic, a product of fantasy. In both, however, the elements of subject 
matter have been selected; the depiction of the subjects shows selection; and, 
in the frame of reference of the total composition, the ‘‘environment”’ is estab- 
lished through selective principles expressed in juxtaposition, relative size of 
the elements, the character of the lebensraum, and suggestions about time 
through treatment of sequence, and so forth. 
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In contrast with Australian art, one of the most striking features of Upper 
Paleolithic art is the rarity of ‘‘scenes.’’ Where they do occur, as in the famous 
one at Lascaux, the style is markedly different from the rest of the art. They 
are generally very economical delineations, almost stick figures in some cases, 
rather than opulent paintings; and their “‘sketchy” quality suggests a kind of 
reportage, perhaps the illustration of a verbal narrative. Most of the art, 
however, is “‘portraiture” of one kind or another, i.e., the presentation of an 
animal which is not placed in a context but rather preempts the “milieu” of 
the painting. Not only does the analysis of compositional selection become 
much more refined, but we are faced with interpreting the significance of the 
absence of any kind of mise en scéne. 

Thus far, we have described style as the expression of principles of selection 
on three levels and have sought to specify them. In order to suggest the ‘‘mean- 
ings” which style may yield, we must turn to a more general canvass of the 
idea of selection per se. 

Boas (1927:78-9) derives selection from the limitations of the artistic 
media. The materials of the painter and sculptor do not permit truly literal 
imitation, but constrain them to select. This is self-evident, but it doesn’t 
explain why the selection should not turn out to be random. The fact is that 
the selection is not random, or else we could never talk about ‘‘Gothic”’ art 
or ‘“‘Cubism” and so on; so that we must work toward some idea of the source 
of the patterns of selection. 

Tylor said that the purpose of art “‘is not imitation, but what the artist 
strives to bring out is the idea that strikes the beholder” (1907: 300). In relat- 
ing selection to creative intent, rather than to the constraints imposed by the 
media, Tylor puts us on the path to a useful conception of meaning in style. 
Malraux (1953:324) develops this theme: 


Whatever the artist himself may say on the matter, never does he let himself be mas- 
tered by the outside world; always he subdues it to something he puts in its stead. .. . 
For the visible world is not only a profusion of forms, it is a profusion of significances; 
vet as a whole it signifies nothing, for it signifies everything. . . . Thus, styles are sig- 
nifications, they impose a meaning on visual experience ... always we see them re- 
placing the uncharted scheme of things by the coherence they enforce on all they 
“represent.’’ Every style, in fact, creates its own universe by selecting and incorporating 
such elements of reality as enable the artist to focus the shape of things on some 
essential part of man. 


This will recall the parallel statement by Whorf in quite a different con- 
text, worth quoting here because it refers in a more general way to the source 
of selection as a function of symbolic behavior in man’s organization of 
reality: 

The categories and types that we isolate from the world of phenomena we do not find 
there because they stare every observer in the face; on the contrary, the world is 
presented to us in a kaleidoscopic flux of impressions which has to be organized by our 
minds. .. . We cut nature up, organize it into concepts, ascribe significances as we do, 
largely because we are parties to an agreement to do it in this way (1940:231). 
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A few years earlier, in Patterns of Culture, Benedict defined the ethos of a 
culture as a selection from the great arc of human possibilities. Her analogic 
reference to the configuration of culture and art style in the same work is not 
merely heuristic; the conception of art style was as much a model as a meta- 
phor. 

An art style is a particular set of selective principles. Taken as a whole, the 
style of a particular work of art expresses the perceptive bias of the individual 
artist, as conditioned by (1) his peculiar life history and (2) the context in 
which his life unfolds, that context being the human group to which he belongs 
and its culture. But there is also a style attributable to a corpus of art by 
many artists, as the synoptic collections of any historically organized museum 
will confirm. Sapir’s distinction between individual and social behavior (1949) 
can be projected to reconcile the individual and social dimensions in art style: 
those aspects of “individual style” which may be referred to shared patterns of 
selection represent the art style of the group or culture. The ‘‘cultural mean- 
ing”’ of an art style, then, is the organization of reality, the conceptual modes, 
the various levels of value—in short, the collective representations—of the 
culture which produced it. 

B. Stylistic Units and Cultural Units. Up to now, we have been concerned 
with interpreting art—with the use of ethnographic materials and with the 
meanings which may be derived from the analysis of style. Along with Scha- 
piro, we have assumed that a particular art style is the product of a particular 
historical sociocultural entity. The concept of style outlined above would seem 
to warrant this assumption. And, although taxonomic arrangements of non- 
artistic archeological materials in ‘‘industries’’ and ‘‘assemblages’”’ have not 
been equatable with cultures (Movius 1953:36-7), archeology has used art 
styles to achieve culture historical integration. On the premise that art styles 
refer to historic cultural entities, archeologists have plotted their distribution 
geographically and chronologically and have been able to order their assem- 
blages in a space-time matrix. Bennett’s reconstruction of a Central Andean 
area co-tradition (1949) summed up historical and methodological contribu- 
tions by Kroeber (1944) and Willey (1945), among others, and remains today 
a prime example of the effective use of art styles in plotting culture history. 

But to say that an art style belongs to an historic sociocultural entity 
doesn’t quite do away with the problem of coincidence between an artistic 
unit and a group unit. We must consider Schapiro’s point that a culture may 
foster two art styles contemporaneously. If this were true, we could not be sure 
whether our ideological reconstruction referred to part of the outlook of a 
group, or to the whole of it; and our unit of reference would slip from our 
grasp. 

From the standpoint of the present concern with cultures on the hunting 
and gathering level, i.e., cultures which are likely to be homogeneous, the 
problem does not appear formidable. An apparent instance of diverse art 
styles maintained by a single culture in Arnhem Land disappears upon closer 
inspection. The Mimi paintings in the caves are, in most stylistic respects, 
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markedly different from the bark paintings and other art produced today and 
in the recorded past. We cannot assume, because the Mimi paintings figure in 
contemporary belief and ritual, that they represent another art style of the 
aborigines of today, who do not make them, do not know or have forgotten 
who did make them, and regard this art as both representative of and produced 
by spirits. The fact that present-day aborigines project an explanation on the 
art does not put them in possession of two art styles. 

Turning more directly to Schapiro’s point that, ‘‘The variation of styles in 
a culture or group is often considerable within the same period”’ (1953:307) 
we are led to inquire into the unit characterized as ‘“‘a culture or group.” Con- 
sidering the range of examples adduced throughout the article, it is fair to 
assume that he refers to contemporaneous variety within something like 
‘Western culture.’’ The tremendous diversity within this frame of reference is 
a plain fact, but are we justified in referring to it as ‘‘a culture’? To the extent 
that we are justified in taking Western culture as a unit, it is vis-a-vis non- 
Western cultures; and then it is the similarities within our unit, not the dif- 
ferences, that are being stressed. If, however, we are going to focus on variation 
within this huge geographical, historical, sociocultural framework, then we 
have to recognize subcultures in space, time, and the organization of society 
and social thought. And the question becomes one of coincidence between a 
single art style and a single subculture. 

The recent history of modern art gives vivid testimony to the overlapping 
and side-by-side existence of diverse artistic styles; it is fruitless to seek a com- 
mon denominator for Expressionism and Cubism or for Norman Rockwell and 
Picasso. There is parallel diversity in views of reality and values. The artistic 
subcultures can be characterized by different orientations in belief and 
behavior. However, in no case can a variety of styles be attributed to one artis- 
tic ‘‘school.”” The problem which Schapiro raises is not, in the end, a problem 
of reconciling cultural homogeneity with stylistic diversity, but one of estab- 
lishing meaningful coincidences between art styles and sociocultural entities. 

This problem is yet to be solved with respect to the Upper Paleolithic. 
Breuil has organized the art into two great cycles, the Aurignacian-Périgordian 
and the Solutréo-Magdalenian, on the basis of archeological evidence, stylis- 
tic criteria (which assume a progression toward accomplished naturalistic 
rendering and increasing elaborateness in technique), and similarities in cer- 
tain broad features of execution. This grouping of the material, granting its 
validity, is nevertheless unsuited to the purposes outlined in this paper. The 
units are chronological and lump obviously disparate art styles. The Altamira 
polychrome bison are placed in Magdalenian VI. So are the bison at Font-de- 
Gaume. Yet they are remarkably different in style. The former are thickly 
outlined, presented in a variety of poses, very detailed, adorned with a stylized, 
fringe-like treatment of the hair. The latter have more generalized forms, are 
rather delicately outlined, are mostly standing erect, with emphatic develop- 
ment of the hump and other rounded parts of the body. The refinement of de- 
lineation in the French bison contrasts with the Spanish cave paintings as 
Japanese art might contrast with Rouault or Picasso. 
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In order to obtain units against which the analysis of style can be pro- 
jected, it will be necessary to cross-cut Breuil’s chronological classification 
with groupings based on spatial distribution. Despite their apparent con- 
temporaneity, and whatever similarities in outlook they may have shared, 
there were differences in the principles of selection between the people at Alta- 
mira and those at Font-de-Gaume. We have to assume, provisionally at least, 
that these were variant local cultures. What might, for convenience, be called 
the ‘‘Font-de-Gaume Style” and the ‘Altamira Style’ must be plotted geo- 
graphically. Once the distribution is known, the archeology of the area which 
corresponds with the art style must also be treated as a unit distinct from the 
remainder of the larger region. In short, a stylistic-cultural region must be 
plotted and dealt with as an entity. 

The outcome of such “‘style-mapping”’ will be individual units with which 
we can begin to de interpretive work. It will not result in a sequence of Upper 
Paleolithic art history, for the present state of our knowledge of art styles and 
the logic of their progression is totally inadequate to allow us to convert several 
different art styles into an historical series on internal evidence. For sequences 
of styles, we will have to continue to depend for a long time on the data of 
dirt archeology. 


SOME TRIAL INTERPRETATIONS OF UPPER PALEOLITHIC ART 


Let us proceed now to some attempts at interpretation of some features of 
Upper Paleolithic art, using the guides developed above. The following sugges- 
tions were developed in ethnographic comparisons, taking off from a review of 
the Australian data: 

Dependence upon nature is one of the crucial features of a hunting and 
gathering subsistence, regardless of the relative bounty of the environment. 

The relationship with the natural setting is intimate and intense. 

Hunting is difficult with the inadequate arsenal possessed by these peoples; 
and cornering and killing big game animals is not only problematic but often 
dangerous. 

The unexpected and irregular manifestations of nature produce major 
crises in the lives of such dependent people. 

These situational factors are reflected in several themes in the outlook and 
behavior: 

Nature is perceived as active and purposive and personal, sometimes in 
animistic terms and sometimes in outright anthropomorphic terms; and there 
is some tendency to identify to greater or lesser degree with nonhuman living 
things. 

Even when the food supply is abundant, dependence, unpredictability in 
the total situation, and the resistance of big game to the hunter’s purpose in- 
voke anxiety which is expressed by peopling the universe with spirits or gods 
which (a) account for the character of the situation, and (b) provide the possi- 
bility of appropriate action to control or at least salvage the situation. 

Nature, thus regarded, is approached from two directions: It is perceived 
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as accessible to propitiation; and compensation for what man must take from 
it in order to survive is regarded as possible and necessary. 

In turn, these themes are reflected in certain attitudes and patterns of 
behavior with respect to art: 

The main belief in this connection is that a work of art is the same thing as 
that which it represents. 

From this stems the idea that art objects have mana-like power. 

In the realm of behavior, we have seen that hunting and gathering people 
who engage in art-making do so ritually. 

This represents the range of possibilities filtered from a description of 
Australian life, belief, and art by virtue of comparisons with other hunting and 
gathering peoples designed to distinguish between what is specific to the Aus- 
tralian situation and what might remain for use in interpreting Upper Paleo- 
lithic art. In approaching the prehistoric material, the art itself guides us to a 
still closer range of potential explanation. The selection reflected in the subject 
matter, depictive treatment, and compositional arrangement of the art is the 
clue to the selection which characterizes the outlook of the ancient people. In 
view of what has been said about the need for well articulated art styles for 
the Upper Paleolithic, it is only possible to deal here with discrete features 
which cannot be added up and offered as the values and outlook upon reality 
of a true sociocultural entity. 

The handprints in the caves are the remains of a ritual of identification (‘‘ Kil- 
roy was here’), the mark of the pilgrim’s visit to a sacred place. The very way of 
life, as we have seen, develops an intimate sense of locality and the imputation 
of sacred character to features of the landscape. This is elaborately expressed 
in Australia, where there are also handprints and where the natives are able 
to identify the owners who have placed them there in a ritual act. 

The profusely superposed drawings are the traces of a restitution ritual: when- 
ever an animal was killed, his essence was restored to Nature by ritual rendering 
of his image at a sacred spot. Basic to this interpretation are the following be- 
liefs: an image is what it represents; restitution can and must be made to the 
spirits or gods who stand for Nature. These express anxiety over the con- 
tinuity of the food supply, born of dependence upon nature, and the notion 
that taking life is dangerous not only vis-a-vis the powerful beast but also the 
powerful spirits who inspire and protect all life. 

The superposed drawings occur at selected places, often surrounded by 
available areas for drawing. On occasion, as at Les Trois Fréres, they are placed 
in juxtaposition with other art—in this case the “‘Sorcerer’”’—in a manner 
which suggests sacrifice to a spirit or god. Above all, the palimpsests of this 
kind suggest a compulsive superposition rather than mere overpainting or 
overdrawing; and this compulsiveness inspires the notion of ritual. Similar 
artistic phenomena are reported from Australia by Basedow (1925: 303), who 
cites rock carvings at Yunta in the Flinders mountains where ‘‘one design has 
been carved over the top of another, time after time, until eventually the 
ground appeared as though it were covered by an elaborate carpet.’’ Speaking 
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of the ‘impression of profuseness” in the cave galleries of rock painting in 
Arnhem Land, Elkin (1954: 232-33) says: ‘“‘The drawings overlay one another. 
This suggests that satisfaction lies not so much in admiring the finished picture, 
as in the act of painting it or in some practical desire it expresses and in some 
result it will effect ...he believes that this ‘ritual’ act will bring about the 
desired result.” 

The anthropomorphic figures, as a general class of art, express the affiliation 
between men and other living creatures and, as well, the personification of nature. 
This is a very vague generalization; but it does suggest the direction of produc- 
tive analysis. Assuming the significance of anthropomorphic figures suggested 
here, the most informative path would seem to require a close study of the 
factors of selection—human and animal elements used—and composition of 
these elements into a synthetic figure. This is not an easy task for the Upper 
Paleolithic, where anthropomorphic figures are not a strongly expressed artis- 
tic theme and where they tend to occur as one-of-a-kind examples. 

The animals which occur with darts or spears sticking in them have been 
popularly interpreted as imitative magic; and although this kind of interpreta- 
tion is again very general, it does gain support from other evidence discussed 
above. This involves the same kind of equation of the artistic depiction with 
that which is depicted as do the superposed drawings of the palimpsests, al- 
though the intent here is clearly not restitution but rather to gain power over 
the animal. Thus, we have an expression tending to confirm the perception of 
the game animals as dangerous in a literal sense. In the more specific treat- 
ment of perspective tordue below, there seems ample justification to impute this 
sense of problem to Upper Paleolithic man. 

Perspective tordue in Upper Paleolithic art is not a manifestation of inept 
perspective rendering but evidence for the intense concern of the hunter, with his 
inadequate armament, over the danger he faced from the horned wild beasts. 
‘Twisted perspective”’ is Breuil’s name for an artistic practice encountered in 
the Upper Paleolithic in which the horns of animals otherwise shown in profile 
are turned around full face to the viewer. The accepted interpretation of this 
phenomenon has been that it represents less accomplished naturalism than 
later art. To put it another way, this style has been designated as earlier and 
assigned to the Périgordian, largely on the assumption that there is a progres- 
sion in Upper Paleolithic art as a whole toward the Renaissance ideal of per- 
spective. 

This assumes a kind of progressive learning which took place over many 
thousands of years. It also ignores the possibility that perspective tordue 
expresses a principle of style, a kind of compositional selection which is de- 
signed to stress the significance to the artist of the horns of the animal. How- 
ever, recourse to the Australian material yields evidence that such twisting of 
usual appearances is purposeful and refers to aspects of the life experience of 
the artists. 

In Australia there are many pictures in which the figure of a man or an ani- 
mal is presented in profile, standing or running, but with the soles of the feet 
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turned up to face the viewer. We know why the Australians do this. From 
early childhood, boys are taught to identify human and animal tracks with 
extreme subtlety. Their lives depend on the success of the hunt and game is 
scarce, and no means of detecting the opportunity for a kill can be neglected. 
Animal tracks themselves are a prominent motif in Australian art; in the pic- 
tures described above they merely become an element—albeit an important 
one—of a larger composition. It should also be noted that footprints of 
humans, as well as handprints, are found in the caves and are part of the syn- 
drome of identification. Tracks are the mark of men and animals in Australia. 

In this light, it is evident that the presentation of the soles of the feet in 
the Arnhem Land bark paintings and other art represents a selective prin- 
ciple, a violation of literal truth in behalf of a more profound reality, reflecting 
the intense concern with identifying animals and men and even spirits. 

In the Upper Paleolithic, we cannot overlook the possibility of an analogous 
situation in the art, which takes its shape from the particular situation that 
obtained then and there. We have referred to the inefficiency of the weapons 
of Upper Paleolithic man in dealing with large animals; and he doubtless used 
traps and pitfalls and other means to bring them down. It is also quite likely 
that one of the perils of wandering around the countryside to hunt or to collect 
vegetable food was the possibility of attack by these beasts. This was a real 
problem for him; and the notion that his art features the selective principle 
which gives prominence to the horns on these grounds seems more plausible 
than inept rendering—an idea which applies esthetic values limited to a par- 
ticular period of Western art history. Further, in the famous ‘“‘wall-scene”’ at 
Lascaux, which appears as noted earlier to be illustrating an actual event, we 
get a depiction of an event in which the disemboweled beast looms over the 
fallen hunter, horns pointing to the fallen man and to the viewer. 

The above are some examples of interpretations of Upper Paleolithic art, 
offered to illustrate how artistic.selection may be projected on a range of pos- 
sible explanations to narrow that range considerably. This paper has been 
designed to suggest procedures whereby ethnographic materials, the data 
about ecology and the life situation and art afforded by archeology, a concept 
of style as selective perception, can contribute to a systematic, verifiable 
sequence of analysis and reconstruction. The essence of the procedure is a 
progressive narrowing down of the variety of explanation for which plausi- 
bility can be asserted. The objective is a limitation on plausible explanation; 
patent demonstration is out of the question. Even so, with much work on a 
more modest scale than indicated here, on many fronts which demand study, 
there is some prospect of narrowing the span between that period for which we 
know something of man as a highly evolved animal and that brief epoch for 
which his attitudes and outlook are known to us in specific detail. 


NOTES 


' The writer is indebted to Hallam L. Movius, Jr., Clyde Kluckhohn, and Gordon R. Willey 
for their suggestions and criticisms of the several drafts of this paper, as well as for their manifest 
contribution to its orientation. 
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2 The limitations of even the most scrupulous library research need hardly be stressed, except 
that awareness of these restrictions has underlined the value of Joseph B. Birdsell’s generous con- 
tribution of his first-hand knowledge of Australian aboriginal life in hours of conversation and 
counsel. 

3 Ethnographic comparison, even to the limited extent pursued here, was immensely facili- 
tated and enriched by recourse to the HRAF and Cross Cultural Survey files at Yale University. 
The writer is grateful to George Peter Murdock for his time and trouble and encouragement in the 
early stages of this research, as well as for the initiation at his hands to the benefits of the HRAF 
material. 
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Micro-Evolution: Cultural Elements in Physical Variation 


DOUGLAS L. OLIVER ann W. W. HOWELLS 
Harvard University 


HE study of genetic population theory and of the processes of micro- 

evolution with human material is very difficult, and little actual work has 
been done. Fortunately, such a study appeared in this journal (Kraus and 
White 1956) while the present investigation was under way, thus obviating the 
need for much preface here. Let us simply make two main points. 

The first is the influence of culture on breeding behavior, through different 
mating systems, different population sizes or densities, different opportunities 
for gene exchange, and so forth (see especially Kluckhohn and Griffiths 1950). 
This should be a differential of some effect in the case of man, and it compels a 
relationship between cultural and physical anthropology which has to a great 
extent been neglected, as Kraus and White point out. For example, ‘The 
results of this neglect are twofold: first, the phenotypic and genotypic fre- 
quencies are not necessarily representative of the designated population, and 
second, the so-called population (or nation or tribe, etc.) is not necessarily a 
biological breeding unit, since only a careful study of social institutions, par- 
ticularly such social groups as the clan, the local community, and the band, 
can possibly determine the true breeding population” (Kraus and White 
1956:1019). But blame can be shared by both physical and cultural anthro- 
pologists, for ‘‘new demands are now placed upon the usual field procedures, 
since the quantification of data is a prerequisite. The cultural anthropologist 
must not only describe, he must count” (Kraus and White 1956:1018). 

The second is the fact that theorems of population genetics, and applica- 
tions of them, relate very largely, though by no means entirely, to single gene- 
pair traits. However, traits of continuous variation (such as underlie the 
familiar anthropological measurements of form) are doubtless determined by 
several loci, and may be polygenic in the proper sense; hence much less can be 
said about them (but see Mather 1949; Darlington and Mather 1950; Reeve 
and Waddington 1952). Yet these traits constitute a whole field of human 
variation in size and shape, furthermore involving modification by environ- 
ment as well as the relationship and differentiation of populations—in short, 
all the processes of micro-evolution. It should also be noted that this normal 
morphology is traditionally the central field not only of physical anthropology 
but of zoology and paleontology as well. Snyder’s remarks (1950: 163) on this 
subject are especially pertinent: 


It must be assumed that the major part of such genetic differences as are involved 
in the non-pathologic range of human variability is probably determined by polygenes 
rather than by single major genes. . . if the field of human genetics is to break new 
ground and to make progress along the lines of the analysis of racial traits, it is clear 
that the traditional atomistic approach must be supplemented by methods which can 
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furnish information on the significance of genetic variability without recourse to the 
classical single-gene analyses. Such methods must be actively developed. 


Fortunately, this is happening. Polygenic traits are (under the condition 
of very small populations) subject to genetic drift, although this might be 
supposed to be of less discernible effect than in the case of the classic single- 
pair traits, in view of the additive and substitutive nature of polygenes 
(Mather 1949). Mutation within a polygenic system should also have less 
effect in differentiating related populations, although in this context no simple 
statement on mutation can safely be made. Adaptive and selective responses, 
however, are evidently rapid (see Mather 1949:9-15; “Student” 1934). 

The main point to be borne in mind is the difference in behavior to be 
expected between measurements, on the one hand, and traits such as blood 
groups, on the other. For the former, homozygosity and heterozygosity have 
a different and lesser meaning. For more varying populations, the important 
notion is not that of relative heterozygosity, but rather one of a broader com- 
plement of polygenes affecting a given trait within the whole population, and 
of a wider variety of combinations of such genes on the existing chromosomes. 
Inbreeding (in the loose sense in which it is applied to man) is not likely to 
diminish the range of genetic variation to something corresponding to homo- 
zygosity in single-pair traits, because the units involved are not alleles at one 
locus but whole chromosomes, belonging to different pairs and each carrying 
genes affecting the trait. Linkage becomes a particularly important phenome- 
non, since recombination readily provides for the building of sets of polygenes 
into chromosome units, which may thus be loaded in a particular direction of 
genetic modification, allowing the rapid selective responses referred to above. 
On the other hand, the instability of such combinations, together with acci- 
dental and balancing factors, is doubtless a principal cause of constant intra- 
population variation, especially in man. 


MATERIAL 


Human situations affording some degree of the kind of control wanted by 
an experimental geneticist must be quite rare. Some of the necessary condi- 
tions for such control are knowledge of the genetic stock, relative isolation of 
the experiment, subdivision into a kind of block design, some knowledge of fac- 
tors involved, and a culturally caused differentiation in breeding behavior. In 
Southern Bougainville such a situation existed in two populations from among 
a number of peoples measured and studied in 1938-39 by Oliver (1949, 1954). 

At that time, the island of Bougainville contained about 35,000 native 
inhabitants of varying degrees of Westernization. Fifteen native languages are 
spoken on the island. Along or adjacent to the coast are natives who speak 
Malayo-Polynesian languages and who possess several technological and socio- 
logical traits which distinguish them from the Papuan speakers inland. The 
latter may be divided into at least eight fairly separate language areas, of which 
the four southernmost seem to be descendants of a single ancestral language. 
In fact, the cultures of these four language areas are markedly similar in several 
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other respects, and different from other Bougainville cultures. Two of these 
four areas, Siuai and Nagovisi, provide the opportunity considered in this 
paper. 

These two populations, neighboring but now more or less mutually isolated 
(see map), are genetically derived from a single population which once pos- 
sessed a single culture and language. Evidence suggests that they have been 
distinct for at least 10 generations; their presence on Bougainville goes con- 
siderably further back. In addition to their original genetic unity, the indica- 
tions are that such admixture as has taken place has come from the same 


— 


Fic. 1. Map of the southern half of Bougainville. Melanesian-speaking areas are stippled; 
Papuan language areas are named. The areas of Nagovisi and Siuai are heavily outlined, and the 
subpopulations within them, considered in this paper, are indicated. 


source (Melanesian-speakers on the southwest coast and on the islands in the 
Bougainville Straits), and to the same degree. Furthermore, each area is 
divided into four subareas or subpopulations. The essential fact is that Nago- 
visi and Siuai differ in the degree of gene exchange that takes place throughout 
their respective areas through marriage across subarea lines; the breeding units 
or local village groups are more sharply defined in Nagovisi than in Siuai. The 
question under study is whether differentiation in anthropometric characteris- 
tics among the subareas is also sharper in Nagovisi than in Siuai. 


Habitat, language, economy, technology 


The Nagovisi (the language is called Sibbe) numbered 3516 in 1938; they 
dwell along the lower and middle slopes of Bougainville’s southern mountain 
range, as far as the 3000-foot level. The Siuai inhabit adjacent lower slopes 
and the still lower plains; in 1938 there was a population of 4658. The border 
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settlements of the Siuai and the Nagovisi are about five miles apart, and there 
is not much direct contact across this frontier zone. Rich soil and a heavy rain- 
forest cover most of the two areas, but the mountain slopes are steeper in 
Nagovisi. Both areas are tropical, but Nagovisi has slightly cooler tempera- 
tures. It has been implied above that much of Siuai and Nagovisi culture 
comes from a common source, and this is most concretely exemplified by the 
languages. Discounting some regular sound shifts which differentiate them, 
the two languages resemble each other almost to the point of identity in such 
distinctive and complex features as verb and pronoun morphology. These 
resemblances stand out clearly when they are placed alongside analogous lin- 
guistic forms from neighboring and seemingly unrelated, or at least very dis- 
tantly related, languages. 

Technology, which consists of slash-and-burn gardening, pig domestica- 
tion, and a little hunting and collecting, is much alike throughout inland 
Bougainville, and Siuai and Nagovisi resemblances are therefore not significant 
for our purposes. However, it should be noted that because of the steeper 
slopes the Nagovisi have to work longer hours in their gardens, and even then 
produce smaller surpluses than do the neighboring Siuai. Both groups raise 
pigs but the Siuai, with their larger garden surpluses, produce many more pigs. 
The Siuai also engage in more craft specialization and trade, and they have 
built up richer accumulations of the shell beads which serve as currency 
throughout most of Bougainville. 


Social structure, mating 


In the realm of kinship beliefs and practices, our two populations resemble 
the rest of Bougainville in having named and totemic matrisibs, but they dif- 
fer from each other in several important respects. 

Nagovisi matrilineages form the nuclei of hamlets, and matrilineages 
claiming common descent from mythical ancestresses cluster in adjacent 
areas. Natives speak of ‘‘the territory of such and such a matrisib,” although 
the sib itself is not a corporate body and does not act collectively. Further- 
more, all Nagovisi sibs are affiliated into one or the other of two exogamous 
matri-moieties through the fiction of descent. 

The moiety division also prevails to some extent in parts of Siuai adjacent 
to Nagovisi, but elsewhere in Siuai the eight matrisibs constitute the largest 
exogamous units. Since matrilocality is less prevalent, the composition of 
Siuai hamlets varies widely. In some places a matrilineage forms the nucleus; 
elsewhere, men reside where their economic and political opportunities are 
best, and this leads to another cultural difference between the two populations. 

In the Nagovisi community, jural authority rests with the matrilineage 
senior—male or female, but usually male. This position is ascribed according 
to kinship and age. In Siuai, matrilineage seniors retain authority over dis- 
posal of matrilineage property, for example, but leadership in most other com- 
munity matters is in the hands of men who have achieved prestige through 
the accumulation and redistribution of wealth, mainly through feasts. 
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How may this be translated into a picture of mating behavior? To begin 
with, there are the contrasting rules, and apparently corresponding practices, 
of sib-exogamy. Through operation of these proscriptions, the Siuai male is 
prohibited from mating with a female in his own sib—that is, with about one- 
fifth to one-eighth of the population’s otherwise eligible females. For the Nago- 
visi male, about one-half of the females are proscribed. 

Second, there is a factor of distance. Among both populations there is a 
stated marital preference for near neighbors, and in Nagovisi this has resulted 
in a number of more or less endogamous hamlet clusters. This development has 


TABLE 1, ToTAL NUMBERS AND SAMPLE SIZES OF POPULATIONS STUDIED 


Number of persons 


Area Sample (males, 

Total 20-49) 
Siuai Northeast 1414 231 
Southwest 1436 165 
Northwest 1138 114 
Southeast 578 60 
Nagovisi Southern 820 112 
Central 793 38 
Southeast 983 49 

Northern 740 (3)f 


* In addition to these major subpopulations, both Siuai and Nagovisi contain a few small and 
relatively isolated communities whose inhabitants we did not measure; this explains the discrep- 
ancy between the totals given here and those on page 967. 

t Not included in analysis. 


been encouraged by the moiety system, which involves considerations of land- 
ownership continuity. In Siuai there are also instances of pairs of intermarry- 
ing hamlets, but most Siuai range further afield for their mates; here land 
ownership is not the principal influence on the choice of mate and place of 
residence. 

In addition, each population contains four more or less discrete subpopu- 
lations which consist of from eight to eighteen settlements each. Table 1 gives 
the figures for these subpopulations. Some breeding takes place across sub- 
population boundaries, but this is estimated to occur more than twice as often 
in Siuai. It is possible that Nagovisi’s rougher terrain influences much of this 
difference. 

Preferential marriage customs obviously inhibit tribal panmixia, and it 
would be illuminating to be able to reconstruct the actual breeding patterns 
within these populations. Both populations express preference for cross-cousin 
mating, in either direction. Among the Siuai, about one in every twenty 
marriages is between first cross-cousins (and about one in every eight between 
biological cross-cousins related within four generations). In Nagovisi, almost 
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every marriage is between at least classificatory cross-cousins, and we have 
the impression, though based on an inadequate sample, that mating between 
actual cross-cousins related within four generations is much more frequent than 
in Siuai. Both populations also express preference for sororate and levirate 
marriages, but we have no comparative data on actual frequencies of such 
matings. 

Polygynous unions occur about 35 percent more frequently in Siuai than 
in Nagovisi, and surviving issue of such unions (1.2 per union) is the same in 
both populations; in this respect, therefore, Siuai manifests more barriers to 
panmixia. Moreover, according to official statistics Siuai has a smaller per- 
centage of fruitful unions—63 percent of all unions, as compared with 80 
percent in Nagovisi—and survivals per fruitful union are about the same. 
(Unfortunately, we have no good data on length of union.) However, these 
statistics do not help us much, since census-takers usually take ‘‘survival’’ to 
mean “‘surviving the period of lactation.”’ In any case, the fruitful unions ap- 
pear to be randomly distributed throughout the populations. Statistics on 
surviving issue of serial marriages—remarriage after divorce or death of mate 

are relevant to this discussion, but the data are limited to one part of one of 
the populations. 

Aside from the factors noted, the influences attributable to such factors as 
relative age of spouses, tabus on intercourse, caste tendencies, and disease 
are about the same in Siuai and Nagovisi. 

Although these data on breeding habits are admittedly inadequate, it is 
nevertheless clear that there is a closer approach to panmixia within the major 
subpopulations in Siuai than in Nagovisi, and that the boundaries between 
subpopulations are not as sharp in Siuai as in Nagovisi. 

The preceding information applies to the years 1938-39, while the subjects 
measured for physical data were born in the period 1888-1918. However, the 
Siuai and Nagovisi populations do not appear to have changed significantly in 
size, composition, or breeding habits since that time. The conditions of raid 
and feud which prevailed during the pre-European period tended to discourage 
matings between distant settlements, and this may have served to reduce to 
some extent Siuai’s relative approach to panmixia. It is also possible that 
actual cross-cousin marriage occurred in Siuai more frequently then than now, 
but in all other respects the positions of the two populations relative to inter- 
nal breeding habits have probably not changed. 

The foregoing discussion concerns relationships within each major popula- 
tion, but there is good evidence that alien genes penetrated both populations 
during the period between 1888 and 1918. Sources for these genes were approx- 
imately the same—natives from neighboring areas on Bougainville or from 
the small islands immediately south of Bougainville—but Siuai got more: 
about fifteen percent of all births in Siuai during that period involved an alien 
parent (including about four percent from Nagovisi), but no more than ten 
to twelve percent of Nagovisi births involved an outside parent (including a 
small number from Siuai). 

In the course of the survey, measurements and observations were made on 
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Siuai and Nagovisi males of all ages, but for purposes of comparison we dis- 
carded all subjects outside the age range of 20 to 49. This left a total of 571 
in the Siuai sample (12.24 percent of the total Siuai population) and 202 in 
the Nagovisi sample (5.4 percent of the total Nagovisi population). The mean 
ages of these two samples are 33.19 and 33.36 years respectively. 

No precautions were taken to select unrelated persons for measurement, 
but it is probable that the proportion of related persons is roughly similar in 
the several samples. This is probably less of a biasing factor in measured traits 
than in single-gene traits. 

Table 2 gives the means and standard deviations of the two populations 
and their subgroups. One Nagovisi subarea is not represented, since only three 
individuals were measured there. 


ANALYSIS 


On the basis of the foregoing evidence, the expected results would be: the 
freer redistribution of genetic materials in Siuai, through intermarriage be- 
tween subareas, should inhibit tendencies toward physical differentiation 
among these areas; compared to Nagovisi, these inhibitory intluences should 
increase the degree of variation within the basic breeding populations (as de- 
fined here) in Siuai, and give less opportunity for variation between them. 

In Table 3 this has been tested by analysis of variance, using Snedecor’s 
F test. This is an efficient test for sample differences and relative variation, 
among other things; it is now standard in biology and practical genetics, and 
is well explained, for example, in Moroney (1956). For purposes of this paper, 
its nature and meaning are as follows. Having several samples, one may esti- 
mate the essential population variation for a measurement in more than one 
way. One may pool the variance (mean squared deviations) of all the indi- 
viduals about their respective sample means; this gives a ‘‘within-group”’ esti- 
mate of the population variance. One may get an independent estimate from 
the variation of the means of the samples themselves; this is the ‘‘between- 
group” estimate of the population variance. If the samples are purely random 
samples of a common population, then the two estimates of the population 
variance so obtained should be of the same order of size. But if there are 
intrinsic differences among the samples, leading to significant differences 
among the sample means, then the between-group estimate will tend to be 
significantly larger than the within-group estimate. This significance is judged 
from the ratio of the two estimates, which is F, and is looked up in appropriate 
tables in any statistics text, account being taken of the degrees of freedom, 
based on the numbers of individuals and of samples involved. 

Thus, in Table 3 the first column gives the within-group mean square 
deviation or estimate of variance for each measurement for both Siuai and 
Nagovisi. The next column gives the corresponding between-group estimate. 
In the next two columns are the F ratios for these first two columns; F is given 
separately for Siuai and Nagovisi because the different numbers of men and 
samples in the two areas call for different values of F at the levels of signifi- 
cance (P) shown. Since the F test is a general one, the last column also applies 
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TABLE 2. MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SELECTED MEASURE- 
MENTS, SIUAI AND NAGOVISI AND SUBPOPULATIONS 


Sival NAGOVISI 
Number Number 
NE SW NW SE Total S 2» SE Total 
232 165 114 60 57 112 38 49 199 

Stature M 161.54 160.28 159.60 160.64 160.69 158.97 159.88 157.03 158.66 
og 5.62 6.10 6.83 6.30 6.12 5.29 4.90 6.08 5.49 

Sitting Height M 82.61 82.96 82.52 82.22 82.65 82.22 83.17 81.80 82.30 
@ 3.24 2.92 3.24 2.75 3.10 2.99 3.20 3.02 3.06 

Arm length M 75.10 75.16 75.02 75.86 75.18 74.51 74.75 73.92 74.41 
o 3.97 4.08 4.69 3.62 4.12 3.45 3.12 3.88 3.50 

Biacromial M 35.14 34.26 34.20 34.94 34.68 34.50 34.68 34.00 34.41 
1.42 1.59 1.65 1.33 1.56 £.53 1.47 1.54 

Bi-iliac M 27.74 27.81 27.46 27.84 27.72 27.29 27.17 26.92 27.18 
o 1.21 1.40 1.58 1.29 1.36 Pr 1.26 1.40 1.30 

Chest depth M 19.85 21.25 20.74 20.92 20.55 19.93 20.21 19.96 19.99 
g 1.09 1.13 1.07 1.10 1.25 99 1.10 99 1.01 

Chest breadth M 25.72 26.00 25.42 26.13 25.78 25.35 24.90 24.09 24.96 
og 5.33 1.37 1.42 1.16 1.36 1.21 1.29 1.32 1.35 

Head length M 188.56 190.07 189.08 191.00 189.36 186.73 186.39 184.73 186.18 
@ 5.85 7.14 6.11 5.38 6.29 5.89 7.42 5.31 6.07 

Head breadth M 141.22 144.66 141.65 143.73 142.57 143.84 144.55 139.88 143.00 
o 4.67 5.67 5.70 4.88 5.53 $.83 5.06 4.28 5.23 

Minimum frontal M 101.72 102.96 101.76 102.98 102.22 101.62 99.74 99.59 100.76 
ra 3.98 4.25 3.84 4.36 4.11 3.77 4.13 4.44 4.11 

Bizygomatic M 136.34 138.41 135.92 137.32 136.96 139.08 138.71 135.28 138.08 
ra 4.78 5.16 5.58 4.20 4.99 4.35 4.75 4.55 4.74 

Bigonial M 97.87 99.26 99.53 100.58 98.89 100.21 97.18 100.14 99.62 
a 7.13 6.26 6.62 5.96 6.71 6.63 6.63 6.24 6.61 

Total face height M 114.61 111.10 111.00 112.02 112.60 113.12 109.68 106.49 110.83 
o 6.41 5.42 5.47 5.05 6.05 5.61 5.57 6.64 6.48 

Upper face height M 70.29 70.10 70.11 71.20 70.30 67.61 67.71 64.37 66.83 
Q 5,03 4.68 4.27 4.08 4.65 4.67 4.1 5.87 4.88 

Nose breadth M 42.51 42.68 42.40 42.47 42.54 42.07 41.66 41.40 41.83 
¢ 2.97 3.44 2.81 2.99 3.08 2.76 2.66 2.91 2.78 


it as a measure of significance of the differences between the total Siuai and 
Nagovisi populations, although the mean squares are omitted as of no rele- 
vance to the paper. 
RESULTS 
The two principal populations differ significantly in a large number of 
measurements, and Table 2 shows that the Siuai are consistently larger in size 
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than the Nagovisi, except in head, face, and jaw breadths. We can suggest no 
explanation for this from the data; dietary factors are an obvious possibility, 
and anthropologists might once have jumped to conclusions about the more 
mountainous habitat of Nagovisi having an effect. It may also be seen that 
the sample from one Nagovisi area (the southeast) is consistently smaller in 
body and head size than are the other two samples. However, the influence of 
this small-sized sample is evidently not by itself the reason for the average 
differences between the two main populations. Inspection of the means in 
Table 2 shows that the other Nagovisi samples also tend to small size compared 
to Siuai; furthermore, the lack of significant F ratios for Nagovisi in many 
traits suggests that this southeast sample is not as strongly distinguished from 
the other two as the means might indicate at first glance. 

However, this is apart from the purpose of the analysis, which relates to 
variation rather than to actual size. The first column of Table 3, the within- 
group variances, shows that this variance figure is smaller for Nagovisi than 
for Siuai in 12 out of 15 characters. Nagovisi variance exceeds that of Siuai in 
face heights and biacromial breadth, but these differences are trivial; in each 
case where the differences are of more suggestive size, Nagovisi has a smaller 
value. This bears out the expectation that the Siuai subpopulations should 
show an increased characteristic internal variation. There is nothing to suggest 
that this results from the relative size of area occupied, or from the relative 
size of populations, which are approximately equivalent. Nor does it appear 
to be an artifact of the smaller numbers of men measured for the Nagovisi 
areas: the standard deviations in Table 2 do not indicate any definite relation- 
ship between sample size and size of standard deviation. 

No pattern is apparent for the other postulated effect—a greater tendency 
for the Nagovisi subgroups to become physically differentiated from each 
other. According to the F ratios in Table 3, the Siuai populations differ among 
themselves to a significant or highly significant degree as often as do those of 
Nagovisi. Therefore, it cannot be concluded that there is any evidence of 
greater genetic drift, operating as a direct result of relative isolation. Nor do 
the data immediately suggest other clues, such as the effect of environment; 
the measurements which show the most marked subarea differences are not 
necessarily those in which the two main populations differ. 

However, there is a distinct pattern among the different measurements 
used. Both populations show highly significant differentiation in chest breadth, 
head breadth, minimum frontal and bizygomatic diameter. Siuai alone shows 
marked differentiation in two torso measures, biacromial diameter and chest 
depth. Nagovisi alone is markedly differentiated in the two measurements of 
face height. (It should be noted that these two related but separate measure- 
ments perhaps afford the only internal check on the consistency and reliability 
of the entire body of data.) In the remaining seven measurements used, the F 
ratios are either insignificant, or significant only at the 5 percent level: stature, 
sitting height, arm length, bi-iliac breadth, head length, bigonial diameter, and 
nose breadth. 
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TABLE 3. VARIANCE EsTIMATES AND Ratios (SEE TExT) 


Within Between , F ratio, 


re F ratio, F ratio, — 
;roup Group Siuai- 
Estimate Estimate Staal Nagovisi Nagovisi* 
Stature 
Siuai 37.10 110.70 2.98T 
Nagovisi 29.43 98.69 3.35T 
Siuai-Nagovisi 17.11§ 
Sitting height 
Siuai 9.63 9.71 1.01 
Nagovisi 9.29 20.91 2.26 
Siuai-Nagovisi 1.95 
Arm length 
Siuai 16.99 10.96 —|l 
Nagovisi 12.28 8.79 —|| 
Siuai-Nagovisi 5.51f 
Biacromial 
Siuai 2.25 36.12 16.06§ 
Nagovisi 2.33 5.87 2.52 
Siuai-Nagovisi 4.27T 
Bi-tliac 
Siuai 1.83 3.29 1.80 
Nagovisi 1.69 2.28 ‘20 
Siuai-Nagovisi 23.94§ 
Chest depth 
Siuai 68.46 56.54§ 
Nagovisi 1.02 1.14 42 
Siuai-Nagovisi 32.05§ 
Chest breadth 
Siuai 1.81 10.31 5.71§ 
Nagovisi 1.57 27.24 17.31§ 
Siuai-Nagovisi 54.36§ 
Head length 
Siuai 39.04 133.67 3.42T 
Nagovisi 36.53 69.00 1.89 
Siuai-Nagovisi 38.48§ 
Head breadth 
Siuai 27.38 439.67 16.10§ 
Nagovisi 24.91 324.00 13.01§ 


Siuai-Nagovisi 
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TABLE 3.—Continued 


Within Between F ratio, 
Group Group F ratio, F ratio, Siuai- 
Estimate Estimate Siuai* Nagovisi* Nagovisi* 
Minimum frontal 
Siuai 16.58 69.33 4.18} 
Nagovisi 16.09 94.00 5.84} 
Siuai-Nagovisi 18.74§ 
Bizygomatic 
Siuai 24.04 189.33 7.88§ 
Nagovisi 20.12 255.00 12.67§ 
Siuai-Nagovisi 7.58} 
Bigonial 
Siuai 44.45 161.33 3.63T 
Nagovisi 42.70 139.00 3.26T 
Siuai-Nagovisi 1.77 
Total face height 33.87 54.00 1.59 
Nagovisi 34.52 779.00 22.57§ 
Siuai-Nagovisi 12.20§ 
Upper face height 
Siuai 21.36 66.67 3.12t 
Nagovisi 22.08 197.00 8.92§ 
Siuai-Nagovisi 79. 98§ 
Nose breadth 
Siuai 9.52 2.00 —|| 
Nagovisi 7.70 8.00 1.04 
Siuai-Nagovisi 8.19f 


* Note following F ratios and corresponding probabilities: 
Siuai (df 567, 13) F=2.60, P=.05; F=3.78, P=.01; F=5.42, P=.001 
Nagovisi (df 196, 2) F=2.99, P=.05; F=4.60, P=.01; F=6.91, P=.001 
Siuai—Nagovisi (df 768, 1) F=3.84, P=.05; F=6.64, P=.01; F=10.83, P=.001 


t Significant at 5% level. 
t Significant at 1% level. 
§ Significant at .1% level. 
|| Between variance smaller than within variance. 


This pattern cannot be interpreted by any information which our data 
contain. We have once more encountered the lack of laboratory control over 
human data; we would have to know a great deal more about (1) specific 
environmental and dietary factors, and (2) the way in which different meas- 
ured traits respond to environmental influences. 

Certainly we remain ignorant about the latter. Anthropologists are accus- 
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tomed to returning from the field with a list of measurements which they ana- 
lyze in a manner that treats them as though they were alike in value and mean- 
ing—as though they were an inventory of the likenesses and differences of two 
populations. This concept underlies the Coefficient of Racial Likeness. Beyond 
this, measurements have been used descriptively in indices, to arrive at such 
classifications as ‘‘long-headed”’ or ‘‘long-limbed.” 

However, relatively little is known about the more subtle relationships or 
distinctions among measurements. This is not entirely true, perhaps, since 
study of allometric relationships has been well developed. Laboratory biology 
has not been of much help, for experimental work on animals has yielded little 
information as to the precise ways in which body form becomes differentiated 
(but see Tanner and Sawin 1953; Bailey 1956). Boas, and such followers as 
Shapiro, demonstrated that a human strain may alter significantly in its 
measurements when transplanted to a new environment, but this knowledge 
has not been carried to the point of distinguishing where the patterns of 
response or the causes lie. Boas found that the cephalic index changed. Was 
this principally a response of the length of the head, or of the breadth? The 
present data do not give any positive answer; perhaps head breadth is subject 
to rapid local adjustment and variation, while head length responds to longer 
term modification, as witness the difference between the Siuai and Nagovisi 
populations as wholes. At least it is suggested that the two measurements are 
distinct in their backgrounds. 

The data presented here are not inconsistent with previous indications 
(see Howells 1951) that the measurements involved belong to different and 
fairly independent systems, such as limb lengths, trunk heights, trunk fullness, 
head size (length), head-face breadths, and face heights. The pattern of F 
ratios in Table 3 conforms to these categories. One author has suggested else- 
where (Howells 1953) that limb length and face height are particularly respon- 
sive to environmental effects, but the data here give no evidence in favor or 
against. 

SUMMARY 


1. We have studied the effect of culturally determined breeding behavior 
on variation in physique, through anthropometric measurements and the 
analysis of variance. 

2. Our data from two closely related major populations on the island of 
Bougainville furnish unusually good controls for our purpose: the populations 
appear to have a common origin but have been separate for more than two 
centuries; they are of comparable size and are subdivided into a similar num- 
ber of subpopulations which act to a considerable degree as actual breeding 
populations; their cultural mating patterns differ enough to cause a signifi- 
cantly greater degree of intermarriage across subarea lines in one population 


(Siuai) than in the other (Nagovisi). 
3. Within-group variance is greater in Siuai than in Nagovisi; this con- 
forms to the theoretical expectation that the greater intergroup gene exchange 
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within Siuai should maintain variation within breeding populations at a 
slightly bigher level. 

4. The situation might be expected to permit a greater between-group dif- 
ferentiation in Nagovisi than in Siuai, due to such factors as isolation, drift 
(though the populations involved are not especially small), and action of local 
environmental influences, but this is not found. Between-group differentiation 
exists to a highly significant degree in the same number of traits in both popu- 
lations. 

5. Neither genetic theory nor previous anthropometric information 
explain some of the findings: 

(a) Differentiation among the subpopulations of Siuai and Nagovisi shows 
no correspondence with differentiation between the two main populations. 

(b) The tendency toward local differentiation differs somewhat between 
Siuai and Nagovisi: both exhibit the tendency in head and face breadths; 
Siuai shows it in trunk diameters especially; Nagovisi shows it in face heights. 

(c) These complications contrast with the pattern of differences between 
the two main groups: in general, the Nagovisi people appear to be slightly 
smaller than do the Siuai. Taken alone, this might easily lead to an inference 
about their living in a less favorable locality. 

Cultural and physical anthropologists might profitably exploit such inquir- 
ies more fully. Genetically-minded cultural anthropologists could supply not 
only the stated patterns of mating but also information as to actual behavior. 
Physical anthropologists should turn their attention to the precise modes of 
differentiation in physique and to the specific nature or behavior of different 
‘‘measurements”’ or traits. 


NOTE 


' Presented in preliminary form at the meetings of the A.A.A.S., Section H, December 30, 
1956, in New York. We are obliged to the Department of Anthropology for assistance from the 
Teschemacher Fund for part of the computation, which was performed in the Statistical Lab- 
oratory of the Department and the Peabody Museum, by N. W. Hooton. We should like to 
thank W. C. Boyd and Clyde Kluckhohn for reading the paper and making suggestions. 
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Values, Attitudes, and Social Concepts of Japanese 
and American Children 


MARY ELLEN GOODMAN 
Tufts University 


HE data reported here constitute one unit of a iarger investigation. The 

whole investigation is focused upon children’s values, attitudes, and social 
concepts, but different methods and subjects are used in each of three units. 
In the unit presently under discussion, value-attitude-concept systems are 
approached through analyzing the occupational aspirations of elementary 
school children in Japan and in the United States. 

What the children told us of their occupational aspirations and the reasons 
for them provides a basis for inferences concerning systemic features of the 
social views held by the young of the two nations. These features in turn sug- 
gest patterns and themes prominent in the cultures where the children’s 
thinking has been shaped. In comparing responses of children in these cul- 
turally remote but increasingly connected areas, we have been able to identify 
aspects of Western-inspired culture in the views of Japanese children, and to 
get some measure of their relative magnitude. 

In this study, as in the other units of the larger project to which it belongs, 
the methods of gathering and handling data reflect our assumption that chil- 
dren can serve as anthropological-style informants, being qualified like their 
elders by membership in a society and command of a limited part of that 
society’s culture. It is reasonable to assume that children not only can but 
should be solicited to act as informants, since their very naiveté offers advan- 
tages. They can tell us first-hand and without retrospection what their society 
and culture look like through their eyes, or what childhood is like with respect 
to its perceptions of society and culture. With Powdermaker (1956), we assume 
that an informant is stil] such though he speaks through devices other than the 
field ethnographer’s interview, and that data elicited through asking him to 
state some of his views in writing may be functionally equivalent to inter- 
view-elicted data. 

The concept of the child as informant is not new, though it is seldom explic- 
itly stated and has been minimally utilized. Data derived essentially in this 
frame of reference have been reported by Leighton and Kluckhohn (1947), 
Nadel (1937), Dennis (1940), Goodman (1952), and by others working less 
anthropologically. 

The present study also assumes the importance of cross-cultural refer- 
ence. We have solicited children’s views through what might be called the 
“topic essay,” a device which simplifies the gathering of directly comparative 
material, and one which can be readily extended for investigation of concepts 
other than vocational.? This device may help to meet a need recognized by 
Dennis (1943:634) when he comments that to determine whether his impres- 
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sions of Hopi children are correct ‘‘will require the application of inter-cultura] 
methods of comparison which are not available at the present.” 

The materials discussed in this paper accrue from essays written by chil- 
dren in four Japanese and eight American schools. The topic of the composi- 
tions was: ‘“‘What I want to be when I grow up, and why.” Approximately 
1250 Japanese (living in Central Honshu) and 3750 American children (of the 
Northeastern United States), in grades one through eight participated. In 
both countries these are children of urban or suburban residence, and most 
are of middle-class family background. 

The children’s responses have been classified by sex and age, since girls 
and boys differ markedly and children of grades one through four differ sig- 
nificantly in some respects from those of grades five through eight.’ 

Sex differences are no less among American than Japanese children, the 
greater traditional sex role differentiation in Japan notwithstanding. It is 
among the girls, in both countries, that one finds marked interest in the arts, 
in teaching, and in nursing. It is the boys of both countries who are often con- 
cerned with the professions, the trades, police work, and commercial sports. 

In both Japan and the United States children in the lower grades show, as 
might be expected, relatively limited horizons with respect to occupational 
possibilities and associated values. Moreover, their statements about ‘what 


I want to be” often have the ring of identification with figures which to them 
are familiar, striking, or dramatic. To a greater extent than their seniors, the 
little boys picture themselves as policemen, bus drivers, street-car conductors, 
or cowboys (Americans only in this instance), and the little girls see themselves 
as teachers, musicians (Japan especially), or ballerinas (United States espe- 
cially). The relative maturity of the fifth through eighth graders is marked by 
their greater range of occupational choices, by the general complexity of their 
thinking about training and about the ‘‘whys” of occupational choice, and 
by greater frequency of lofty ambitions. The professions, for example, are 
twice as popular among older boys. Older girls (United States particularly) 
are more professionally-minded too, and in Japan they show conspicuous 
interest in politics and public office. 
OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF JAPANESE AND AMERICAN BOYS 

Boys like sports; that fairly patent fact is clearly enough documented here 
(Table 1), with no highly significant deviations between age or nationality 
groups.’ Moreover, boys like baseball best of all sports, or at least this is true 
of nine-tenths of the sports-minded among American and five-tenths of those 
among Japanese boys. But in Japan imported baseball still has real competi- 
tion from a native and traditional sport about which American boys know 
nothing; Sumo wrestling intrigues one-third of the sports enthusiasts in 
Japan, and they name their heroes as American boys rattle off the names of 
the baseball great. 

Japanese and American boys share an indifference to the arts, although in 
both nations interest picks up among older boys (Table 1). Cartooning and 
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TABLE 1, OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF JAPANESE AND AMERICAN Boys 


Pct. chance that 


Japanese American 
percent percent . 
due to sampling 
Grades Grades Grades Grades Grades Grades 
1-4 5-8 1-4 5-8 1-4 5-8 
Business 21.8 21.8 6.2 7.3 <.001 <.001 
Professions 11.4 25.5 25.0 50.4 .005  <.001 
Military roles 8.5 6.7 004 <.001 
Manual and related 27.5 14.5 26.3 8.2 50.0 .047 
Teaching 4.7 3.0 1.0 0.9 .0145 .373 
Religious roles 0.2 | 1.7 5.74 2.46 
Specialties 13.3 11.0 6.7 .137 3.26 
Sports 12.8 10.8 16.3 9.2 21.18 37.0 
Arts 2.4 6.1 ee 5.3 25 50.0 
Miscellaneous 6.2 7.0 4.9 2.8 — — 
Total 100.1 99.9 100.1 100.0 
N 211 427 923 899 


acting for the movies are especially popular on this side of the Pacific, while 
on the other side acting (sometimes specifically for movies) and vocal or instru- 
mental music are favorites. 

As might be expected, American boys show almost no interest in teaching. 
But even in Japan, where only now are men giving way to women in this field 
and the teacher’s prestige remains high, there is notably little eagerness for 
pedagogy. The difference between Japanese and American boys is significant, 
however (Table 1). 

The ‘‘manual and related’’ occupations, including the skilled trades (e.g., 
carpenter, electrician, mechanic) transport workers (e.g., bus or cab drivers, 
street-car conductors), police and firemen, farmers, ranchers, and cowboys 
attract about a fourth of the younger boys in both countries (Table 1). The 
American boys share the Japanese enthusiasm for police work and the trades, 
but are less avid for driving vehicles. The younger Americans would rather 
be firemen, while their counterparts in Japan are peculiarly (in view of the 
country’s high incidence of fires) lacking in zest for this occupation.> Nor do 
boys in Japan show any interest in another role vital in their country—the 
role of the farmer. The equally citified American boys do occasionally aspire 
to be farmers, ranchers, or—more frequently—cowboys. Older Japanese boys 
are significantly more inclined than American toward the ‘manual and 
related”’ occupations, but within this category the preference patterns estab- 
lished among the younger boys continue among the older of both nationalities. 

In the “specialities” (diverse occupations requiring considerable talent, 
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training, or both), Japanese boys are represented in significantly greater 
proportion than American (Table 1). Moreover, as shown in Table 2, the two 
groups differ markedly, and sometimes anomalously, in the distribution of 
interests represented in the category. It is peculiar that commercial photogra- 
phy as a vocation does not occur to the Japanese boys, though their country- 
men are notoriously enamored of camera work both as business and hobby. 
It is not surprising that Japanese boys are comparatively eager for the sea 
and for ship captaincies, but it is surprising that they are comparatively 
indifferent to the air and the pilot’s wings which so greatly intrigue boys in 
the United States (especially younger ones) that the number of aspiring Amer- 
ican pilots would be almost doubled if we were to include those interested 


TABLE 2. PROPORTION OF Boys INTERESTED IN “SPECIALTIES” 
CHOOSING A PARTICULAR SPECIALTY 


Japanese percent American percent 
Grades Grades Grades Grades 
1-4 5-8 1-4 5-8 
Politics and public office 35.7 34.0 4.8 4.5 
Communication (radio or TV 
announcer, newspaper re- 14.3 27.7 0.0 35.8 
porter, etc.) 
Airplane pilot (non-military) 25.0 12.8 87.1 32.8 
Ship captain 7.9 19.1 3.2 3.0 
Pharmacist re 4.3 3.2 11.9 
Photographer 0.0 0.0 1.6 + 
Miscellaneous 0.0 2.1 0.0 4.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 99.9 100.0 
N 28 47 62 67 


specifically in flying for the armed forces (counted in the category “‘military 
roles’’). It is curious that radio, TV, and reporting are fields chosen by Ameri- 
can boys of upper grades only, while Japanese of both age categories are aware 
and interested. Most curious of all, American boys are remarkably indifferent 
to politics and public office, while Japanese boys in comparatively large pro- 
portion aim toward careers in diplomacy, the Diet, as ministers of state or 
even prime minister, and—suggesting that the democratic concept has taken 
hold with a vengeance—one small boy aspires to become Emperor! 

Among national differences none is more striking, however, than those 
which appear in Table 1 in connection with religious roles and military roles. 
Though few in number, the American boys who think of becoming priests, 
ministers, rabbis, or missionaries are significant by contrast; the Japanese 
boys, with one lone exception (a would-be Christian minister) totally ignore 
the sphere of religious activity. With respect to military roles the Japanese 
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American disparity is remarkable: among Americans we find seven or eight 
boys in a hundred wanting nothing more than careers in the armed services 
(about half want to be pilots, the rest soldiers, ‘‘officers,’”’ sailors, or marines) ; 
among Japanese there is resounding silence, and never so much as a passing 
mention of the military. It is important to note also that in connection with 
military role choices the Americans express much patriotic sentiment and 
much concern for the national safety; in fact, they do a great deal of verbal 
flag-waving. We get absolutely nothing of the sort from the Japanese boys. 

Quantitatively most important of the national differences are those having 
to do with business and the professions (as shown in Table 1). 

Japanese boys more often choose a business-type than any other kind of 
vocation, and in this, and this only, they are consistent regardless of age. 
American boys infrequently choose business vocations; note that the military 
roles are more popular, and so are all other categories except teaching, religious 
roles, and arts. Concepts of business potentialities differ too; in Japan the boys 
speak of becoming a “‘company man”’ or “office man,”’ or “‘president of the 
company,” and they want to be bankers, factory or store owners, employees 
of a ‘‘trading company”’ or—better still—the founder of such a company. In 
the United States boys most frequently speak of becoming salesmen and of 
merchandising specific products (e.g., wholesale drugs, retail clothing). 

The popularity of the professions among American boys is greater than 
that of any other category for either nationality. For both Japanese and 
Americans, it will be noted, boys of grades 5-8 are proportionately two-to- 
one over their juniors in frequency of professional aspirations. 

Table 3 shows the distribution of specific professional interests. The strong 
preference for medicine, especially on the part of younger boys of both coun- 
tries, is the most apparent feature of the distribution. It should be noted too 
that engineering in the United States and science in Japan rival medicine in 
popularity among older boys. Other conspicuous national differences are the 
relative indifference to law in Japan and to architecture in the United States. 

Upon reading the boys’ essays, one is also aware of a major qualitative dif- 
ference between the nationalities. American boys discuss with sophisticated 
practicality the relative merits of careers in electronic as compared with elec- 
trical, or chemical as compared with civil engineering, while the Japanese boys 
are more given to dreamy contemplation of great things to be achieved through 
a nebulous ‘‘science.’”’ Moreover, the dreams of Japanese boys soar beyond the 
mundane level of superior picture tubes for color TV and such other specific 
engineering problems as are likely to engross Americans. The Japanese is 
inclined toward vast humanitarian goals, to ‘‘make a machine which will pro- 
tect from the dangers of atomic or hydrogen bombs,” to ‘‘invent a machine to 
cure disease by radio-activity,”’ or to “explore the universe.’ He also inclines 
toward scientific hero-worship, and not a few Japanese boys aspire to “win a 
Nobel prize, like Dr. Yukawa.’’ Nobel prize-winners are more numerous in the 
United States, but the American boys who seem to know of their existence 
and aspire to be like them are conspicuous by their absence. 
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OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF JAPANESE AND AMERICAN GIRLS 

The girls of the two nations are alike in their negligible interest in the mil- 
tary roles, the religious roles, and sports (Table 4). But these likenesses are 
unlikenesses to a degree, since American girls—especially the older ones—are 
represented more frequently in all three categories. Future United States 
WACs and WAVEs have no counterparts in Japan; neither do future Ameri- 
can ‘sisters’ or nuns; future American ice-skaters are unparalleled in Japan, 
where feminine interest in sports is limited to a few vague references to 
‘sports’? as such. 

In neither national group is any great enthusiasm expressed for domestic 
‘‘careers,’’ for business, or for the professions (Table 4). 


TABLE 3. PROPORTION OF Boys INTERESTED IN PROFESSIONS 
CHOOSING A PARTICULAR PROFESSION 


Japanese percent American percent 
Grades Grades Grades Grades 

1-4 5-8 1-4 5-8 

Doctor 62.5 33.0 57.1 34.7 
Engineer* 4.2 14.7 14.3 33.8 
Scientist 20.8 33.9 18.2 16.8 
Lawyer 4.2 1.8 7.4 9.5 
Architect 0.0 13.8 2.2 4.2 
Professor 8.3 2.8 0.4 0.7 
Miscellaneous 0.0 0.0 0.4 0.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.1 


N 24 109 231 453 


* Includes “electronics,” of which there were none in the Japanese sample. 


Interest in ‘‘housewife”’ and ‘‘mother”’ roles declines from younger to older 
groups in both countries. Moreover, it should be noted that the 5th to 8th 
graders in Japan show just as little interest in domesticity as do their age 
mates in the United States, and that the Ist to 4th graders in the United States 
are significantly more home-and-family minded than little girls in Japan. But 
none of these figures is necessarily too reliable, since the children probably 
understood (correctly) that they were asked to write about their future job 
interests, if any. There may have been a good many girls who felt, without 
making it explicit, as did an American sixth-grader: ‘‘I want to be a housewife, 
but if I have to go to work I will be a social worker.”’ In Japan, moreover, 
the girls very likely accept housewife and mother roles as taken-for-granted 
features of adult womanhood, and therefore not requiring comment. 

In both national samples business interests increase somewhat with age, 
and the frequencies do not differ greatly as between Japanese and American 
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girls. Among the former, however, business means primarily shopkeeping, as 
might be expected in a nation whose predominant business unit is the small, 
family-run enterprise. For nine-tenths of the American girls business means 
secretarial work, and hence a degree of independence by no means implicit for 
women who become shopkeepers, i.e., usually assistants to their fathers or 
husbands. 

Girls of both societies are less inclined toward the professions than toward 
business. Age seems not to affect the extent of professional orientation in 
Japan, but it is different in the United States, and older girls here are signifi- 


TABLE 4. OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF JAPANESE AND AMERICAN GIRLS 


Pct. chance that 


Japanese American 
percent percent difference 
due to sampling 
Grades Grades Grades Grades Grades Grades 
1-4 5-8 1-4 5-8 1-4 5-8 
Specialties 6.6 15.3 33.4 39.0 <.001 <.001 
Manual and related 6.6 9.1 3.5 2.0 2.78 <.001 
Teaching 46.4 31.5 21.4 17.3 <.001 <.001 
Arts 20.4 20.0 18.3 12.8 48.39 .137 
Professions 4.6 4.9 3.1 8.3 29.43 4.1 
Military roles 0.5 1.1 30.81 5.38 
Sports 1.0 0.3 1.2 1.4 50.0 8.05 
Religious roles 0.5 0.8 0.4 50.0 21.55 
Business re | 9.4 5.2 11.4 18.71 31.73 
Domestic (house- 
wife or mother) 4.1 3.9 9.7 3.9 1.08 50.0 
Miscellaneous 2.0 5.7 3.0 2.5 — — 
Total 99.9 100.1 99.9 100.1 
N 196 406 967 949 


cantly more directed toward the professions than are their age mates in Japan. 
A breakdown of professional choices, shown in Table 5, reveals a heavy concen- 
tration on medicine (as among the boys). This preoccupation only increases 
with age among the Japanese girls, while the opposite is true for American 
girls. In the upper grades the latter show a considerable range of interests, with 
“science ”’ (e.g., archeology, chemistry) still in high favor. 

The ‘“‘manual and related’”’ occupations, mainly trades, are of very little 
interest to girls in this country. It is different with Japanese girls, who are 
about as much inclined to the trades as they are to business, and the more so 
as they grow older (Table +). Dress-making, often specifically Western-style, 
is very popular in Japan but not in the United States. Girls of both nations like 
hair-dressing (almost the only area of overlapping interests in the “man- 
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TABLE 5. PROPORTION OF GIRLS INTERESTED IN PROFESSIONS 
CHOOSING A PARTICULAR PROFESSION 


Japanese percent American percent 
Grades Grades Grades Grades 
1-4 5-8 1-4 5-8 
Doctor 66.7 85.0 70.0 54.4 
Scientist 11.1 30.0 31.6 
Lawyer 22.2 7.6 
Architect 
Engineer 
Professor 15.0 
Miscellaneous 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 
N 9 20 30 79 
ual...’ category). American girls also want to be telephone operators, dental 


assistants, and (younger ones especially) ‘‘cowgirls.’’ In Japan there are some 
aspirations to be policewomen or “bus girls” (assistants to the drivers of excur- 
sion buses, who lecture and guide the tourists). 

The arts are attractive to all the girls, but their great popularity among 
the younger ones of both nations is paralleled among the older only in Japan. 
The art interests of Japanese girls are about divided between traditional 
drawing, painting, flower-arranging, dance, or music, and Western-style music 
(especially piano), or dance (especially ballet). American girls are most often 
attracted to the dance, greatly preferring ballet or “toe,” and this particu- 
larly when they are quite young. 

Among girls the two quantitatively important occupational categories are 
teaching and the specialties, with Japanese girls greatly preponderant over 
Americans in the former category and the reverse even more marked in the 
latter category (Table 4). It should be noted, however, that in both societies 
older girls are more interested in specialties and less interested in teaching 
than are younger ones. 

Teaching aspirations are either unspecified (e.g., “‘I want to be a teacher’’), 
linked to a particular grade (e.g., “‘I want to be a kindergarten teacher”’), or 
specified in terms of subject or type (e.g., “‘I want to teach mathematics 
‘music/dance” or ‘‘ .. . to teach the blind/mentally retarded’’). The unspeci- 
fied and particular-grade aspirations are most frequent in both countries. A 
degree of traditionalism appears in Japan, where girls sometimes specify their 
goals as the teaching of ‘“‘Japanese dance” or music, calligraphy, tea ceremony, 
or flower-arranging. 

Specialties cover a diverse range of occupations, as shown in Table 6.° The 
striking feature of this distribution is the great (though declining with age) 
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popularity of nursing. American girls are much more intrigued with nursing 
than with teaching (453 choose nursing, 371 teaching). Though Japanese girls 
pay comparatively little attention to nursing relative to teaching (30 choices 
against 219), even this degree of interest is noteworthy in a society where the 
nurse is just beginning to attain a status of “respectability.” 

Table 6 points up a number of disparities between the national samples. 
Pharmacy, which is of no interest to American girls, is of considerable interest 


TABLE 6. PROPORTION OF GIRLS INTERESTED IN “SPECIALTIES” 
CHOOSING A PARTICULAR SPECIALTY 


Japanese percent American percent 


Grades Grades Grades Grades 
1-4 5-8 1-4 5-8 
Politics and public office 11.3 0.3 
Communication (mainly 
news reporter) 6.5 3.2 
Airline stewardess 6.5 13.0 12.7 
Nurse 69.2 33.9 83.9 49.2 
Pharmacist 23.1 11.3 
Dietitian or Nutritionist 6.5 2.4 
Dress designer 7.7 21.0 0.6 9.5 
Geisha 1.6 
Social worker 1.6 0.3 6.5 
Laboratory technician 3.0 
Occupational or physical 
therapist 4.9 
Interior decorator 0.3 3.8 
Model 0.9 4.3 
Librarian 0.9 0.3 
Total 100.0 100.2 99.9 100.1 
N 13 62 323 370 


to Japanese—especially the younger.’ Dress-designing, mainly Western-style, 
is greatly liked by older Japanese girls and less popular among their age mates 
in the United States. American girls, regardless of age, are often attracted to 
the glamor role of the airline stewardess, a role of which older Japanese girls 
are not unaware. It is notable that American girls, in small numbers at least, 
are aware of roles which do not figure at all in the considerations of Japanese 
girls, i.e., those of the interior decorator, therapist, laboratory technician, 
librarian, and model. However, the most striking Japanese-American dis- 
parity is the interest shown by the Easterners in politics and public office, 
and the almost complete lack of comparable interest among the Western girls. 
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REASONS FOR OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES 


In reading the children’s essays on ‘‘what I want to be when I grow up, and 
why,” one is impressed by the fact that the ‘‘whys”’ nearly always imply either 
that the writer is thinking especially of himself and of what he wants, likes, or 
finds satisfying, or that he is thinking more of some other person or persons 
and of what might satisfy, please, aid, or benefit others. Since such implica- 
tions were so pervasive, and since they may be assumed to be culturally as 
well as idiosyncratically determined, we have classified the ‘“‘whys’’ in terms 
of the two basic categories, ‘‘self-orientation”’ and ‘“‘others-orientation.”’ 

Five varieties of self-orientation reasons are distinguishable. As shown in 
Table 7, the varieties most frequently offered are of the “I like...” kind, 
and the kind in which personal satisfaction considerations of one or another 
sort are given primary emphasis. The former type includes, in addition to the 
simple ‘‘... because I like/want to... (play baseball, dance, etc.)”’ state- 
ments, such variations as ‘‘. . . because I’m suited for it/good at it...” or 
‘* .. interested in it.’’ The latter (personal satisfactions) type includes such 


” 


statements as these: ‘‘.. . because I think it will befun...,” “... because 

it will bring me happiness... ,” “‘ . . . because it will be a good way to express 

myself....’’ Three more types of self-orientation reasons occur: those which 
stress concern (1) for the economic welfare of the self (prosperity or security), 

(2) for personal prestige or fame, and (3) for personal satisfaction or improve- 

ment by travel. 

Others-orientation reasons are of two major types, here labeled ‘‘societal”’ 
and “individual” (Table 7). In stating societal reasons the child stresses a 
concern for the welfare of a particular social category (e.g., the poor, the sick, 
or children), for the welfare of the nation, or for that of humanity at large. 
Reasons focusing upon an individual most often have to do with obliging or 
pleasing a parent or both parents, or—less frequently—another relative or a 
friend. 

OTHERS-ORIENTATIONS 

In giving others-oriented reasons, the children of the two nations are alike 
in that both groups more frequently stress social than individual welfare, and 
both, when they do concern themselves with individuals, think mainly of par- 
ent or parents. In both groups, boys more often than girls show consideration 
for parents (or other individuals), and for accepting their advice, acceding to 
their wishes, emulating or succeeding, gratifying, helping, or pleasing them. 
It is noteworthy that such considerations increase somewhat with age among 
Japanese children and decrease with age among American children. 

The tenor of Japanese concern for parents (and family) is conveyed in 
such statements as these: 

Boy: “I want to work at a bank [because] I want to make my parents’ life an easy, 
happy life [so as] to repay the good done me.”’ (Note here the explicit expression of 
the traditional on, i.e., duty and obligation to parents for life and nurture.) 

Girls: “IT want to be a teacher of dressmaking [and] make dresses for my family and 


relatives,”’ 
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“T will study cooking and run a restaurant [and] help my mother who is running a 
restaurant.” 
“T will be a singer [because] I want to make family members happy.”’ 


For Japanese girls the happiness and pleasure of parents and other family 
members are the most stressed of individual-centered considerations. Japanese 


TABLE 7. REASONS FOR OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES AS GIVEN BY JAPANESE 
AND AMERICAN Boys AND GIRLS 


Boys Girls 
Japanese American Pct. chance Japanese American Pet. chance 
D due to D due to 
percent percent percent percent 
sampling sampling 
5-8 1-4 5-8 


Grades: 1-4 5-8 i-4 


i-< 1-4 5-8 1-4 5-8 


Self-orientations 
Like to/want to 


nN 


16.2 4.4 25.0 39.7 25.8 35.0 24.5 30.2 
Personai pleasure, etc. 25.2 4.5 27.6 23.3 30.8 8.1 32.5 35.2 
Prosperity /security 3.8 2.6 4.0 2.0 
Travel 1.5 1.9 0.5 2.2 
Fame, respect, etc. 8.6 3.8 0.4 1.1 8.6 2.7 0.5 0.4 
Total self-orientations 55.2 39.7 58.8 71.1 34.8 <.001 69.7 50.0 59.5 69.2 .69 <.001 
Others-erientations 
Societal: 
Particular social category 10.5 10.4 15.0 11.4 4.0 16.9 24.6 20.7 
National 2.4 11.4 3.8 + 0.5 3.7 0.3 0.7 
Humanity 6.2 12.1 0.5 1.9 35 7.4 0.5 1.6 
Total societal 19.1 33.8 19.3 16.6 50.0 <.001 7.1 27.6 25.4 23.0 8.2 7.0 
Individual: 
Parents advise, desire, 
etc. 1.4 7 0.2 0.4 1.0 1.2 0.3 0.1 
Child emulates, succeeds, 
etc. 8.6 9.0 8.9 6.9 7.1 2.7 4.9 4.0 
Child gratifies, helps, etc. 2.4 5.0 05 — 0.6 0.1 
Total individual 12.4 15.6 9.6 7.4 20.1 .004 10.6 12.0 5.8 4.2 1.3 <.001 
Total others-orientations 31.5 49.4 28.9 24.0 46.0 <.001 DA 014 
Miscellaneous or no reason 33 09 2.5 38 12.6 10.5 9.2 3.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.1 100.0 100.1 99.9 100.0 
N 210 423 934 909 198 409 976 951 


boys are especially focused upon emulating or succeeding a senior male in the 
family. American boys are almost equally given to emulate/succeed thinking, 
but with a marked qualitative difference. The characteristic American attitude 
is stated by the boy who says: “‘J got the idea [of being an engineer] from my 
uncle [who is an engineer] (emphasis supplied). That is, the American child 
elects a relative’s or friend’s occupation, and apparently without thought of 
assuming a responsibility or of meeting someone’s expectations in doing so. 
He freely chooses, and happens to do so because proximity and acquaintance 
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have brought this occupation to his favorable attention. Such cases are so 
much a matter of Ego and his personal decision that we are perhaps hardly 
justified in counting them among the “others-orientation” cases. Certainly 
they do not reflect concern for others or obligation to others as does this point 
of view: “I feel it my duty to follow in my father’s footsteps”’ (emphasis sup- 
plied). That this particular statement happens to have come from an Ameri- 
can boy makes it no less representative of the characteristic tone of the Japa- 
nese comments, while it is very rare among the American. 

Of the three types of “‘societal’’ reasons, it is the first (welfare of a particu- 
lar social category) which commands most attention (Table 7). However, 
older Japanese boys are about equally concerned with the second and third 
types (national welfare and that of humanity generally). 

American children, especially girls, are strongly inclined to give societal 
reasons in particular-social-category terms, and in statements which are— 
relative to the Japanese—quite specific about means as well as ends. The Amer- 
icans are especially preoccupied with ‘‘the sick,’ and with health and sanita- 
tion in connection with social welfare. Their choices of medicine and nursing 
are often explained, with only minor variations in the formula, by the state- 
ment, “I want to help the sick.”” The high frequency of American girls among 
children advancing particularistic welfare reasons reflects the fact that they 
so often choose nursing or teaching, and that the former choice is so often 
explained by the “want to help the sick” formula and the latter choice by the 
statement, “I want to help children.” The particularistic-societal reasons 
advanced by Japanese children cover a wide range of social categories, with 
emphasis upon ‘‘the poor” as well as upon the sick and upon children (the 
focus upon children comes primarily from older girls). 

National welfare considerations are at a minimum among American girls 
and at a maximum among Japanese boys of grades five to eight. For the 
Japanese, national welfare is linked to careers which the children think will 
contribute to national health, prosperity, and peace. Americans, on the other 
hands, strongly incline toward defining national welfare in terms of national 
defense, and to link this goal with military roles. Occasionally a would-be 
American doctor, nurse, scientist, engineer, or teacher sees the proposed career 
as “‘the only real way to help my country” or ‘‘the best way to help this coun- 
try.”’ But typically, the American child wants to help by “fighting for my 
country,” “protecting the country from Communism,” “‘serving the country 
(in the air force, etc.) to keep it free,’’ or a variation on these themes. The 
Japanese child totally ignores the military in thinking about the welfare of 
the nation (as in all other contexts). He stresses peace and roles related to it, 
e.g., an aspiring member of the Diet proposes to ‘‘serve for the peace of Japan 
and of the world.’’ A future carpenter finds it possible to relate his work to 
international harmony; he will help to “build wonderful buildings in Japan 
[and] invite foreigners to Japan [to see the buildings?]—and be friendly with 
all the peoples in the world.” 

Japanese children also demonstrate an awareness of Japan’s specific 
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national problems. The population problem, for example, is in the mind of the 
young scientist who hopes to ‘explore the universe, with the aim to emigrate 
people to the moon, stars, etc.’’ But the aims are not always so grandiose. A 
future plasterer thinks it especially important to work on “‘tall buildings, [so 
as to] make best use of space, as Japan is very small.’’ Economic problems 
receive attention, as from the boy who wants to “‘work in a trading firm, [as] 
trade is important to Japan and to the world at large, [and] I want to contrib- 
ute what I can.” 

Among societal reasons of the humanity-at-large type, the majority are 
vague as to means and grandiose as to goals. American children make rela- 
tively few statements of this kind, and the American boy who wants to “‘dis- 
cover some things to help mankind” or “invent something which would bene- 
fit all mankind,’”’ speaks like a Japanese. Not so, however, the would-be 
American missionary, who aims to help by ‘“‘saving them [non-Christians] from 
an eternal Hell.” The Japanese children never propose human betterment via 
religion, and are indeed much inclined to science as the means. This connec- 
tion between science and human welfare is often left extremely tenuous, as by 
the Japanese boy who hopes, in some unspecified way, to help “establish a 
peaceful world”’ in the course of his career as a scientist. But occasionally a 
Japanese child is quite explicit about the relation he sees between science and 
human welfare, as is the boy who says, ‘“‘I want to make the world peaceful by 
utilizing atomic energy for peaceful purposes.” 


SELF-ORIENTATIONS 


With age, self-orientations decrease in frequency among Japanese children, 
while among the American such responses increase (Table 7). Therefore, 
though in primary school years the boys of the two nations show but negli- 
gible difference with respect to self-orientation frequency, boys of the upper 
grades are markedly and very significantly different. The same trend occurs 
among the girls. However, Japanese girls in both age categories are markedly 
more given to self-orientation than are their male age mates, while American 
girls differ little from boys. 

The like to/want to and the personal pleasure/satisfaction kinds are much 
the most common of self-orientation reasons. The figures in Table 7 suggest, 
however, that the latter is the more naive response (i.e., typical of the young 
child, since with the exception of American girls it decreases in frequency with 
age). Since the difference between grades 1 to 4 and 5 to 8 in this respect is 
very strongly marked in Japan, we infer that socialization pressures operate 
with increasing potency to curb the naive inclination to put personal pleasure 
and satisfaction considerations first in vocational choice. Conversely, the like 
to/want to reasons increase in frequency with age among the children of both 
nations, suggesting that, regardless of culture, awareness of one’s own inter- 
ests or talents becomes an increasingly important factor in making vocational 
choice. 

American children find it possible to identify personal pleasure/satisfaction 
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components in a remarkable variety of roles and in remarkably numerous 
guises. The following quotes may illustrate the point: 


Actress: “It gives me pleasure.” 

Actress: “‘Acting in my opinion is the greatest way of expressing oneself.” 

Social worker: “It is a job that is personally rewarding.” 

Baby Nurse: “Babies are so cute and fun to take care of.” 

Nurse: ‘‘You always feel good if you save someone’s life.” 

Teacher: ‘‘Because as you teach you learn new things.” 

Designer: “I have proof of my talent and want to express it.” 

Secretary: “I would like to have an exciting job,—you help at the boss’s parties and 
other things I think I’d enjoy. It’s not a boring job. ... ” 

Archeologist: . Adventurous and exciting life.”’ 

“Tt would be a great thing to know that you have the power to actually save 
a person’s life.” 

Writer: ‘Through writing I can express my feelings and ideas.’ 

Test pilot: “Because of the excitement and to know that I had done something no 
other man had done.” 

Marine: “It has action in it. . . . It will probably be fun.”’ 

Gas station man: “Then I won’t have much work to do.” 

Priest: “I would enjoy saying mass, and I would like to go in the war and bless the 


Doctor: 


men that are dying.” 
Doctor: ‘‘Because it is fun and you get a good week’s pay.” 
Accountant: “Because I am brilliant in mathematics.” 
Engineer: “‘Because I am smart in math and I know a lot about engineering.”’ 


The personal pleasure/satisfaction reasons given by American children are 
not always without an element of orientation toward others as well as the self. 
This is illustrated in some of the above quotes, and in this comment from a 
would-be nurse who says, “I feel very good when I help people.” But the 
primary emphasis is on the “I,” recalling Gillespie and Allport’s observation 
(1955:15) that ‘‘Americans who express an interest in social problems may do 
so in terms of self-reference rather than social-reference.”’ 

The personal pleasure/satisfaction reasons offered by Japanese children 
suggest rather different goals and values for the self. For example: 


Driver of police patrol car: “Can run around the streets with high speed.” 

Bank clerk: “‘Counting money makes my hands dextrous. Dextrousness enables me to 
make anything.” 

Tennis player: learn good sportsmanship.” 

Bus driver: driver looks happy.” 

University professor: “‘Pleasure in study and in enlightening others.”’ 

Judo expert: ‘Like to catch bad people.” 

Actor: “Can see lots of movies and enjoy life.”’ 

Teacher: ‘‘Can be loved by all [children].”’ 

Marry into rich family: “Can buy anything. Can eat anything I like. Can do anything 
I like. Can play without working. 

Nurse: wear white dresses.” 


” 


we 
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These statements are notably lacking, as are the Japanese compositions gen- 
erally, in expressions suggesting a high valuation of self-expression, excite- 
ment, fun, adventure, or novelty. The Japanese compositions also lack expres- 
sions of conviction concerning unusual talent possessed by the writer, as well 
as the tone of superb self-confidence often conveyed by the American children. 

Among the less common self-orientation reasons it should be noted that 
prosperity/security considerations decline in frequency with age except 
among American boys, that for all categories of subjects travel interests 
increase with age but markedly so only among Japanese boys, and that fame 
/respect concerns are relatively important among Japanese children but much 
more so when these children are young. 

Prosperity/security reasons for occupational choice include all statements 
in which pecuniary considerations figure more prominently than any others. 
Though often mentioned, such considerations are rarely so preeminent. In 
both Japan and the United States primary motivations are infrequently of 
the “get rich”’ type. Both boys and girls emphasize rather the ‘‘good salary” 
or “‘steady work with good pay” aspects of the jobs they contemplate, and the 
potential profit aspects of business. An American boy, for example, gives as 
his primary reason for aspiring to be an Army doctor: “Be sure that I wouldn’t 
be out of a job.’”’ A Japanese boy thinks of running a “provision store’’ because 
the items he would stock would ‘‘sell quick.’’ Motivations toward stardom in 
sports and arts are not infrequently pecuniary; e.g., the American boy who 
says, about his ambitions toward baseball: ‘Because if you prove yourself 
there’s a lot of money in it.’’ Some anticipations are highly unrealistic, like 
those of the would-be teachers and salesladies who expect to ‘‘make lots of 
money.”’ Generally, however, realism prevails, and children aiming toward 
activities unlikely to be of the “big money” sort are concerned simply that 
they be ‘‘able to earn a living,” or ‘‘earn money.”’ American boys exceed Japa- 
nese not only in frequency of stress on pecuniary motivations, but also in 
degree of emphasis and elaboration. The boy who explains why he wants to 
be ‘ta boss of builders” illustrates the American tendency; he says, ‘I would 
be rich with nothing but money all the time. I’d go to work in a big Plymouth. 
I’d have $20,000 in the bank!” 

Among Japanese children the yearnings for travel are explained in terms 
of sheer curiosity about the wide world, in terms of personal economic advan- 
tage (e.g., the businessman in international trade), or in terms of self-improve- 
ment motivations. Japanese children are inclined to think of travel in connec- 
tion with learning opportunities; American children, on the other hand, are 
inclined to associate travel with teaching opportunities—or even responsibili- 
ties. A future American civil engineer, for example, is attracted by the travel 
aspects of his chosen profession, and conceives it to be his job to improve 
farming know-how through teaching irrigation methods ‘‘all over the world.” 
A future missionary, also inclined to enjoy travel, thinks of her opportunities 
to ‘teach people to believe in God.” 
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The Japanese usually aspire to fame, respect, prestige, or importance in 
terms of scientific or professional achievement, whereas the American children 
seek such personal distinction in acting, professional sports, and other rela- 
tively glamorous pursuits. Six Japanese boys hope to win Nobel prizes; a 
Japanese girl aspires to be ‘‘a doctor of science and to get about five medals— 
like Mme. Curie.” (There are no references at all to Nobel prizes, not to men- 
tion Mme. Curie, from American children.) Typical of the American comments 
are these: ‘‘I would like to be a great baseball player because I would like to 
be famous with children and be their idol’’; (another baseball player) “ . . . be- 
cause I would get in the newspapers often’’; (actress) ‘‘I will be somebody—be 
known for my talent or my beauty’’; (cowboy actor) “‘because then I could 
make movies and have people watch me in theatres. I could possibly win an 
Oscar.”’ From a sixth-grade, eleven-year-old American boy comes a statement 
so spectacular, and so completely unlike anything ever heard from a Japanese 
child, that we offer it in full below: 

I would like when I grow up to be president or ruler of all the countries of the world 
united into a single Union. Which would under my leadership go out into space and 
take other planets, galaxies into our union. 

The reason I would like to do this so that my name will go down in history and I 
would be credited with organizing the earth into a union, and conquering other planets. 
It would be the greatest thing in history. The uniting of the earth, the conquering of 
space. There would be no more wars among mankind as there would be no separate 
countries to fight also one could go all over, mail letters, have quicker ways of trans- 
portation without going through passports regulations between seperate countries and 
it would be credited to me. I would not rule alone I would have a senate courts gov- 
erners the peoples vote to help me. I would have great armies, spaceships to help the 
earth conquer the Universe. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Our survey of vocational aspirations among elementary school children of 
Japan and the United States opens a window on one aspect of the concept- 
value-attitude systems of these children, and so upon aspects of the cultural 
contexts in which these thought and feeling systems have been nourished and 
shaped. 

Our data demonstrate that social concept-value-attitude systems in chil- 
dren are complex and extensive to a degree not generally appreciated. The 
children of this study are aware of a phenomenal range and variety of voca- 
tions and they express value judgments and attitudes in equally great pro- 
fusion. 

Among the American children, however, there is notably greater sophisti- 
cation concerning vocations characteristic of an extremely urban-technological 
society. Some of these, e.g., laboratory technician, physical or occupational 
therapist, interior decorator, do not appear at all among aspirations of Japa- 
nese children, and in general it is apparent that the Japanese children are less 
familiar with subspecialities (e.g., psychiatry and pediatrics within medicine), 
with the specific functions attached to many of the roles of which they speak, 
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and with the training necessary for these roles. A certain vagueness and broad 
generalization which characterizes statements from Japanese children we 
attribute in part to this relative unfamiliarity and in part to linguistic and 
other cultural devices conducive to diffuse and abstract statements.*® 

We find children of the two countries interested in much the same range 
of occupations (with a few exceptions noted just above). Moreover, it is pri- 
marily the younger children in both Japan and the United States who yearn 
to be policemen, bus drivers, teachers, cowboys (in the United States only), 
and the like. Apparently it is a characteristically “‘young child’ thing to 
“want to be” what is familiar and dramatic, and perhaps it is more a matter of 
identification than of occupational aspiration. 

The traditional sharp sex role differentiation of Japanese society notwith- 
standing, boy/girl difference in occupational outlook is no less among Ameri- 
can than among Japanese children. In both countries it is mainly girls who are 
interested in the arts, in teaching, in nursing, etc., and mainly the boys who 
gravitate toward the professions, business, sports, and the like. It appears 
that cultural differences notwithstanding, urban-industrial occupations tend 
to follow a common pattern of allocation by sex. 

The most striking aspects of boys’ aspirations are the remarkable popu- 
larity of the professions in both countries, especially of medicine and others 
high in scientific-technical components, and the equally remarkable lack of 
popularity of business pursuits among American as compared with Japanese 
boys. We infer from these findings that business retains its traditional high 
prestige and promise of reward in Japan, where the professions, along with 
scientific-technical values, are just reaching the same prestige and promise 
levels. Conversely, it appears that for American boys the values which have 
long supported business vocations are feeble in comparison with those attached 
to the professions. From this fact and the many other evidences of a fervid 
interest among American boys in research, maintenance, operation, or repair of 
anything from the human body to a TV set, we infer a major value constella- 
tion which might be called the “‘scientific-technical.” 

A second major value constellation can be inferred from the prevalent 
vocational choices of American children of both sexes. It might be called the 
“glitter” pattern, since we infer it from the popularity of such vocations as are 
high in glamor-drama-excitement-publicity components, and the phrasing of 
these vocational choices in terms of stellar roles. The American child inclines 
strongly to see himself a star, whether in ballet or baseball, in outer space or 
the operating room. 

From the occupational aspiration statements of Japanese children we infer 
a pair of major value constellations identifiable respectively with traditional 
Japanese culture on the one hand and recent accretions of Western origin on 
the other. Representative of these old-new alignments is the interest of Japa- 
nese boys in sports, where they are divided between imported baseball and 
traditional sumo wrestling. Among the girls a similar dichotomy appears with 
respect to the arts, in which Western-style instrumental music and ballet vie 
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in popularity with traditional dance or flower-arranging. In sports and the 
arts, Western-inspired vocations have something of an edge in popularity, but 
this is compensated by the persistence of the traditional in other areas. The 
interest of the boys in Japan’s long-vital business concerns is a case in point, 
with their emphasis upon trade and shop-keeping. This latter interest is shared 
by Japanese girls, who support another tradition by their interest in teaching. 
We conclude that vocational interests and associated values and attitudes 
among today’s children in Japan move almost equally in new-old channels, 
with marked evidences that the two are merging and cross-cutting. The more 
radical departures from tradition are evident in the aspirations of girls for 
roles in the professions, in politics and public office, and in other areas rarely 
accessible to women in the past of Japan. 

In some of their vocational interests Japanese children appear more West- 
ern than those of the West, or at any rate they conform more closely than do 
American children to what might be expected of Western-culture products. 
For example, Japanese children show somewhat more interest in the mass 
media than do American children, specifically in journalism, in radio, and in 
TV (writing, announcing, acting, etc., rather than in the technical aspects of 
these fields). Even more striking is the fact that Japanese children show much 
more interest in politics and public office, with aspirations toward careers in 
diplomacy, the Diet, as ministers of state, and even as prime ministers. This 
relative enthusiasm in Japan need not be entirely attributed to Westernization, 
and might equally be attributed to recent national events with their heavy 
focus upon the governmental system through talk of ‘‘democratization” and 
the enfranchisement of women. 

Most striking of all Japanese/American contrasts are those having to do 
with the military and religious roles. 

If what the children say does indeed accurately reflect their concept-value- 
attitude systems, then we must conclude that the Japanese child conceives of 
a society dedicated to peace and peacetime pursuits exclusively, since he 
totally ignores all roles related to the military or to the national defense, and 
discusses national welfare solely in terms of health, peace, and prosperity. 
This is distinctly not true of the American children, among whom seven and a 
half percent of boys and almost one percent of girls exhibit a lusty enthusiasm 
for the armed services and the activities they entail, along with a vigorous 
nationalism and patriotism. 

Along with this cross-cultural paradox goes the less marked but statis- 
tically significant difference between Japanese children who are almost wholly 
concerned with the secular activity system, and American children who are 
not infrequently concerned with the roles of priest, minister, rabbi, nun, or 
missionary. 

It appears that a total cultural eclipse has come upon the once glorious 
tradition of the Samurai and of his modern prototype who played the game of 
war with battleships and Zeros, and that in a temple- and shrine-studded land 
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its children are indifferent to the roles of those who tend and teach in sacred 
precincts. 

The largest common denominator of the reasons advanced for occupational 
choice lies in their focal point with respect to people; i.e., in whether the 
reason has to do primarily with the self or with others. We find Japanese 
children, and boys particularly, more inclined than American children to offer 
reasons having to do with others, and to phrase statements in such a way 
that they minimize self-considerations. 

As might be expected, it is Japanese children who show the greater inclina- 
tion to justify occupational choice in terms of the welfare or wishes of parents 
or other adults important in their orbits, or in terms of family occupational 
continuity. However, we suspect a weakening of traditional values to be shown 
by the lesser frequency of such reasons as compared with reasons having to do 
with a particular segment of society (e.g., the poor, the sick), with society 
generally, or with the nation or humanity. Certainly humanitarian-compas- 
sionate values and attitudes, sometimes explicitly pan-human in scope, are in 
remarkable frequency among the Japanese children and in excess of similar 
expressions from American children. But a qualitative difference should be 
noted: the Japanese, in their often lofty and grandiose aspirations for ‘‘saving 
the world” from war, disease, and other afflictions and catastrophes by self- 
sacrifice and dedication, demonstrate a dreamy emotional-sentimental orien- 
tation reminiscent of traditional literature and drama. Conversely, the similar 
American expressions tend to be, if at all detailed, quite realistic, practical, and 
specific about means if not about ends. 

Underlying and cross-cutting all our findings we see evidences of the vital- 
ity of strongly contrasting cultural themes in Japan and in the United States, 
themes long and pervasively built into the tissues of the two cultures. Ameri- 
can children exhibit strong inclinations suggesting such themes as may be 
identified by the labels scientific-technical, urban-sophisticate, pragmatic- 
humanistic, and individualistic. The inclinations of Japanese children suggest 
themes which we might label commercial, sentimental-humanistic, and others- 
oriented. 

We are impressed especially with the degree to which individualism—the 
‘‘self-orientation” attitude as we have preferred to put it—is apparent in the 
statements from American children as contrasted with the Japanese. We refer 
to a constellation of attitudes very like those identified by Gillespie and All- 
port (1955) in their study of college-age youth and called by them ‘‘privatism,”’ 
i.e., a constellation focused upon considerations of private or personal rather 
than public or social welfare. American culture, with all its emphasis upon the 
autonomy of the individual and his rights with respect to self-expression, self- 
fulfillment, and self-satisfaction, finds unmistakable expression among the 
children of this study. Among the Japanese children there is expressed with 
equal clarity features repeatedly commented upon by observers of Japanese 
culture past and present, rural and urban (e.g., Norbeck 1954; Haring 1949; 
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Caudill and DeVos 1956); i.e., the Japanese individual does not think of him- 
self as autonomous, and it is his duties and obligations rather than his rights 
which are stressed; his attention is deflected away from self and toward family, 
community, and the wider society. 

Having found no body of observations comparable to those reported here, 
we cannot establish, but strongly suspect, that these traditional Japanese 
orientations with respect to self and others are in transition in the direction of 
the American modalities. There may well be less of others-orientation and 
more of self-orientation among today’s Japanese children than a pre-war gen- 
eration would have shown. But however that may be, the fact remains that 
the Japanese children are markedly less self-centered and egocentric than the 
American. This observation, coupled with our finding concerning the relative 
American preoccupation with war and with national interest conceived in 
terms of defense, may well give pause for thought on this side of the Pacific. 

NOTES 

! The study of values, attitudes and social concepts in Japanese children was carried out in 
1954—55, during the writer’s tenure as Fulbright Research Scholar in Japan. Analysis of data, and 
preparation of this publication, were carried out under a grant from the Public Health Service, 
National Institutes of Health. 

For invaluable assistance with the research unit reported here the writer wishes to acknowl- 
edge gratitude and indebtedness to Mr. K. Ikenaga and Miss A. Saito, distinguished Japanese 
teachers. Deep appreciation is also extended to school officials and teachers in a number of Jap- 
anese and American schools. 

2 As the writer subsequently learned, what is called here the “‘topic-essay”’ data-gathering 
device was being used in this Japanese study while Powdermaker (1956) was using essentially the 
same device in her study of Rhodesian children. The coincidence extends to the fact that among 
the four essays which Powdermaker asked each of her subjects to write, there was one bearing 
upon vocational aspirations (‘‘what would you like to do when you finish school? Include the kind 
of job. . . .”? 1956:786). 

3 In summarizing occupational choices, as well as the reasons given by the children, only the 
first-mentioned or the most-stressed have been counted (in cases where more than one choice or 
reason was offered by a given child). 

It should be noted that the occupational categories used here do not follow any conventional 
system. These categories were simply deduced, on a ‘‘common sense”’ basis, from the groupings 
into which the children’s interests seemed to fall. 

4 Statistical significance has been calculated according to the usual formula for measuring 
significance of difference between proportions (Arkin and Colton 1956:122-123). As given in 
Table 1 and subsequently, the “percent chance that difference is due to sampling”’ is drawn from 
their Table 32a (p. 118), after calculation of the number of standard errors which the actual dif- 
ference represents. 

5 This may in part be accounted for by the fact that the modern ‘“‘professional’’ fireman is a 
recent phenomenon in Japan, and the traditional firefighter was often a community ne’er-do-well 
called upon only in emergencies. 

6 Note that almost no one wants to become a geisha. Japanese tell the writer that this is 
neither surprising nor does it necessarily indicate that this ancient role is on the way out, since 
girls usually do not become geisha out of choice. They do so because it is economically desirable, 
from a family point of view, and a certain proportion will presumably continue to become geisha 
so long as this condition holds. 

7 It may be, however, that the Japanese girl’s idea of ‘‘pharmacy”’ often has to do with dis- 
pensing drugs and sundries, i.e., with selling, rather than with the role of the licensed technician. 
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8 It has been suggested to the writer that the relative specificity of occupational statements 
from American children may reflect American cultural emphasis upon occupational self-deter- 
mination, and upon occupation generally. For example, this emphasis is conveyed to children 
early and frequently through such practices as the adult habit of asking ‘what are you going to be 
when you grow up?” (This particular habit is probably less common in Japan.) American children 
are stimulated by such practices to think about vocational choice and may be relatively well pre- 
pared to write the essays for which we asked. 
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INTRODUCTION 

HIS paper describes and analyzes an Eta community in northern Japan 

in order to draw attention to the social persistence of this Japanese 
pariah group. At present, the Eta comprise a significant proportion of the 
Japanese population; between 1.5 and 3 million reside in some 6,000 ‘‘special 
communities” (/okushu-buraku) throughout Japan. Prior to their liberation in 
1871, they were required to live in designated quarters and to observe special 
regulations with reference to dress and behavior. Since then, although legally 
“emancipated,” they have remained a socially subordinated and despised 
minority, considered inherently different and inferior. Not only are the Eta 
overtly discriminated against in schools, occupations, and marriage, but they 
are regarded by the non-Eta with disgust and apprehension. 

This paper is directed to the questions: Why do the Eta remain a distinct 
subgroup of the Japanese society? Why do members of the tokushu-buraku 
remain in overpopulated, substandard communities, rather than migrate to 
large cities where the Eta stigma may be lost? The Eta are not racially distinct 
nor do they possess any overt cultural characteristics which might differenti- 
ate them from the majority society. They are not required to live in segregated 
villages, and the hierarchical social structure of the feudal period no longer 
exists. Moreover, Buddhist religious taboos against the taking of life and 
Shinto conceptions of pollution associated with blood, dirt, and death, both 
of which contributed to the early formation and development of the Eta, have 
undergone essential modifications. Most Japanese people now eat meat, and 
“legitimate” butchers, tanners, and shoemakers, occupations formerly held 
only by Eta, are found throughout the nation. The primary distinguishing 
feature of the Eta is residence in a socially segregated and isolated community. 
This paper focuses specifically upon the dynamics of intergroup and inter- 
personal relations, and the socioeconomic organization which influences the 
social persistence of this community. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The formation of the Eta class was effected largely by the conjunction of a 
hierarchical social system, combined with handicraft industries, and the popu- 
larization of Buddhism. Evidence indicates that a stratified social system 
existed in the earliest known period of Japanese history; each of the numerous 
clans was internally ranked, with an hereditary nobility at the top, and peas- 
ants, artisans, and slaves at the bottom (Sansom 1943:36). The Imperial 
House formalized the hierarchy by edict during the Taikwa Reform in 645 
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A.D. and two major categories were created, the free and the ‘‘base.”’ The lat- 
ter consisted of the peasantry, members of certain artisan guilds, and the 
slaves. Graduaily the elaborate and formalized class distinctions among the 
majority of the population became meaningless. Social differences between the 
free and the unfree were no longer observable, and most of the ‘‘base”’ guilds 
were legally freed by the beginning of the tenth century (Ninomiya 1933:70). 

During this period of social upheaval, Buddhism, which had previously 
been the religion of only the court nobility, became popularized and accepted 
throughout the country. The beliefs of Buddhism, especially the concept of 
the essential unity of all sentient existence, fused with native Shinto beliefs 
about the avoidance of impurity. The syncretic religious concepts that evolved 
associated the taking of life with ritual impurity, and the guilds whose liveli- 
hood depended upon animal slaughtering were physically and morally isolated 
from the ‘‘legitimate”’ society. The outcastes became known as Eta. 

The Eta, legally freed from governmental service, formed small enclaves on 
the periphery of towns and villages and continued their occupations. They were 
joined in the “special communities” by other occupational and social groups 
that existed on the margins of society—beggars, criminals, vagabonds, and 
entertainers (/inin). In short, unattached groups, people with no ‘‘proper” 
communities or social status, found refuge in Eta localities. 

Although the Eta were religiously tabooed and considered immoral, they 
continued to serve useful economic functions, especially during the period of 
continuous internecine strife immediately prior to the Tokugawa (1615 
1868) era. Leather goods essential for warfare could only be supplied by the 
Eta. Thus, each feudal lord sought the services of leather workers, who were 
as necessary as the farmer and the samurai for the survival of the fief. In the 
era of power struggles for absolute control of the land, interspersed with occa- 
sional attacks from without, the Eta became an economically prosperous class. 

However, when Tokugawa Ieyasu (1615) emerged victorious and suc- 
ceeded in unifying the land, a three-hundred-year period of peace set in. The 
Eta’s position of importance diminished, as did their economic circumstances. 
The merchants and artisans who had experienced prosperity during the war 
years were relegated the lowest position in the social hierarchy and stripped of 
all symbols of prestige. The Eta were particularly despised, not only because 
of lowly occupational practices but also because they were called upon to act 
as executioners. 

In an attempt to stabilize the social and economic system, oppressive 
measures were instituted by the feudal lords. Spatial mobility and communi- 
cation were minimized; no man could leave the station in life into which he had 
been born. The Eta were thus firmly established in a subordinate social posi- 
tion from which they have yet to emerge. 

The social degradation, increased population, and serious economic decline 
experienced by the Eta in the Tokugawa era clearly differentiated them from 
the majority society. These distinctions persisted even after the Eta were 
legally emancipated during the Meiji reform (1871), in part because of the 
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indifference of both Eta and non-Eta. In short, legal freedom failed to effect 
substantial changes in the relationships of the Eta with the larger society. 

Not until after Japan had emerged from two major wars as a world power 
were there any large-scale, organized attempts by the Eta to gain social and 
economic equality. In 1923, the Suiheisha, a national movement “‘for the 
liberation of Eta,’’ was formed, but the organization’s goals were never real- 
ized. On the contrary, the early aggressiveness of the Suiheisha movement 
brought open conflict and increased the hostility of the ‘“‘ordinary people.”’ 

At present, the special communities, traditionally located on river banks 
and other marginal lands, maintain a perceptible distinctness because of sub- 
standard, slum-like dwellings and serious overpopulation. Although many of 
the buraku-min (people of the special community) are employed in the custom- 
ary Eta occupations of butchering, leather and fur processing, begging, and 
other menial tasks, the largest percentage are farmers, fishermen, and unskilled 
laborers. They are further differentiated from non-Eta because of an income 
far below the national average, and because of their tendency toward local 
and ‘‘caste’’ endogamy. 

In summary, the Eta may best be understood as a corporate group, the 
members of which are ascribed inferior status by virtue of such membership. 
Outcaste identification has been determined variously through history: first 
by affiliation with specific clan and kinship groups, later by association with 
certain occupational guilds, and finally by membership in Eta communities. 
In addition to these constantly fluctuating societal definitions of the outcaste 
categories, there has been a continual movement of individuals both into and 
away from these groupings. After the popularization of Buddhism in the 
middle of the Heian Period (794-1185), animal slaughterers and tanners were 
permanently classified as Eta, but even the members of these occupations 
enjoyed relatively high status in subsequent periods of Japanese history. Thus, 
the Eta are not to be conceived of as an inferior alien enclave or a degenerate 
segment of the native population, since both assume a static and intransitory 
population, and a definite, unchanging racial or ethnic group. 

The remainder of this report is a summary of field research in northern 
Japan in which the major objectives were to determine some of the factors 
contributing to the social persistence of Shin-machi, an Eta community located 
on the outskirts of Toyoda City in Northeast Japan (Tohoku District).? 


ATTITUDES AND BELIEFS OF THE NON-ETA IN TOYODA 

A great deal of misunderstanding and misconception exists in Toyoda con- 
cerning the Eta. Most citizens prefer to avoid the subject of the Eta people 
even in conversation. Most informants, although unaware of the location of 
Shin-machi, know the term Shin-machi-nin (people of Shin-machi), which is 
applied to the Eta of Toyoda. Few city residents have ever been to Shin- 
machi and most never knowingly met an Eta. Briefly, the Eta do not affect 
the lives of the Toyoda people, and do not constitute a recognized social prob- 
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However, this lack of concern with the Eta in no way diminishes the atti- 
tudes of prejudice and hostility; rather, it propagates ignorance, obscurity, 
and even mystery. Four of the most general attitudes held by Toyoda inform- 
ants toward the Eta are offered. 

Disgust is the most widely held and commonly verbalized attitude. Indi- 
viduals who are unwilling even to discuss the Eta distort their faces and 
exclaim, ‘‘kifanai”’ (dirty). These feelings are sometimes manifested more 
directly. For example, after one of the customers in a small wine shop noticed 
blood on the hands and shirt sleeves of a young Eta, he shouted disparagingly 
at him. Several other guests joined in the mockery: “You are dirty, you animal 
killer! Look at the blood all over you! You are a filttiy yaban! (barbarian, 
savage).”’ 

Fear is an attitude of the Toyoda people. The Eta are considered dangerous 
and capable of inflicting bodily injury on non-Eta. This conception is sup- 
ported by exaggerated stories of their physical prowess and fighting skill; 
they are likened to the gangsters and hoodlums portrayed in American movies. 
There is also the fear that surrounds the unknown. The Eta are believed by 
some to be sinister characters with evil powers, and mothers sometimes fright- 
en their children with gruesome tales of the Eta similar to our bogey-man 
stories. It is said, too, that the Eta are afflicted with such contagious diseases 
as syphilis, gonorrhea, tuberculosis, and leprosy. 

Because the Eta and their village are forbidden, the attitude of curiosity 
prompts such questions as: “Do the Eta look different? Are the women really 
beautiful? Are they rough, like gangsters? Do they actually speak a different 
language? What kind of food do they eat?”” Many non-Eta wonder if Eta girls 
are ‘‘better’ than ordinary women, some young males have erotic desires for 
Eta women, and restaurant hostesses often joke about an imputed distortion 
of the Eta male sexual organs. 

The final attitude, which might be termed objectivity, seems to be increas- 
ing steadily among the younger generation, but it has the fewest adherents in 
Toyoda. This attitude is not widespread because it depends primarily on some 
knowledge of objective conditions. Such viewpoints exist, as Merton (1949: 
182) states in another context, not as prejudice or prejudgment, ‘‘but as the 
irresistible product of observation. The facts of the case permit no other con- 
clusion.” Thus: 


Look at the Eta and their houses—they are dirty. The Eta always marry each other, 
so their strain is weak. They are an exclusive, intimate group that reject outsiders and 
any form of aid; they have dirty occupations and they are diseased. I feel sorry for 
the Eta because of their lowly position, but I will have nothing to do with them until 
they learn to live like other Japanese, that is, give up their occupations, marry outside 
their small community, clean up their village, homes, and selves, and drop their 
hostile “clannish” attitudes. 


This attitude is based less on legend than the others but, as with dominant 
Negro-white relations in the United States, it operates as a self-fulfilling proph- 
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ecy in maintaining the Eta status (Merton 1949; Myrdal 1944; MaclIver 
1948). 

The beliefs and myths of the Toyoda citizenry function to preserve 
majority group exclusiveness by associating the Eta with violations of some 
of the most fundamental and sacred Japanese values—those centering around 
purity, lineage, and health. The following are two of many popular legends. 


One time a young man met a beautiful girl in a restaurant. After a short courtship 
they were married against the wishes of the boy’s parents. They lived happily for 
awhile, but when their children were born idiots with spotted complexions, it was dis- 
covered that the girl was an Eta. 

It was customary prior to the turn of the century for Eta to wash the bodies of 
deceased “commoners” in return for an offering of sake. After the Eta began to realize 
their emancipation, however, they frequently requested money from clients in pay- 
ment for the washing services. Sometimes the demands were exorbitant. When the 
sum was refused, the Eta would threaten the family by vowing to drink the water used 
in bathing the body of the family ancestor. The people were usually frightened into 
relenting to the Eta demands. 


The general theme of the first story is the unhappiness of anyone who mar- 
ries an Eta, and the physical and mental distortion of the offspring. This is 
probably the most widespread myth, as it is employed by parents to discour- 
age children from affairs that might result in a ‘“‘love marriage.’’ Even the 
most informed Japanese would balk at the thought of marriage to an Eta 
because of the popular notion of their ‘“‘weak strain” from long intermarriage. 
The second legend is supposed to illustrate the barbaric quality of the Eta; 
not only were they mercenary, but they profaned the sacred, defiled the dead, 
and even drank the impure and dirty. 


SHIN-MACHI 


Shin-machi’s 347 inhabitants are housed in forty-three dwellings, some 
including as many as ten households, located on a narrow dead-end road on 
the southeast edge of Toyoda City. Several relatively new houses dot the 
village, but the majority are old and dilapidated. Windows are covered with 
newspapers, and holes in the roofs are patched haphazardly with cardboard 
and paper held in place by large stones. 

Family genealogies indicate only eighteen surnames in Shin-machi, and 
seven of these account for the majority of the seventy-eight households. The 
buraku-min tend toward local and ‘‘caste’’ endogamy; sixty-two percent of 
the marriages were between residents of the community, and seventy-nine 
percent between individuals with Eta occupations and status. Thus, almost 
every individual is either consanguineally or affinally related to every other 
individual. Adoptions are frequent, especially between families of siblings, and 
illegitimacy is common; few families have no illegitimate births recorded in 
the city registration book (koseki). 

The traditional Eta occupations of shoemaker, leather worker, furrier, and 
butcher, support thirty percent of the households. Another thirty-five percent 
are day laborers or claim no occupation. The remainder are dependent upon 
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menial, low-income occupations such as begging, rag collecting, knife-grind- 
ing, peddling small confectioneries at festivals, and collecting food and clothing 
left at graves after certain religious festivals. Only four residents hold jobs 
that might be construed as non-Eta occupations. 

Analysis of the social and economic structure of Shin-machi reveals two 
clearly defined status groupings, with marked differences in prestige, power, 
attitudes toward Eta status, and systems of interpersonal relations. The mem- 
bers of each generally identify themselves with the group to which they objec- 
tively belong (in terms of occupation, wealth, education, house type, and kin- 
ship orientation), and they are rated by others as belonging to one or the other 
of the groups. The terms upper class and lower class are used here to differen- 
tiate them. (The Eta themselves make the distinction between ‘‘the people 
down there” and ‘‘the people up there,” which are not altogether accurate 
references to the geographical location of lower and upper class dwellings.) 

The upper class is composed of thirteen households with a total of seventy- 
five members, forty-six female and twenty-nine male. The residences, many 
of which are clustered in one section of the village, are typical modern Japanese 
houses, each owned by its occupant. The heads of the households are usually 
literate, and several have reached high school. Upper class children have 
attended school regularly since the end of the war, and most will probably 
finish high school. Constituted authority in Shin-machi is vested in the upper 
class, with the headman and his assistants being members of this group. 

There is a high degree of occupational stability in this class. All of the 
trades have been practiced in the households for at least three generations 
and, typically, a household has only a single occupation such as drum-maker or 
shoemaker. In some instances, however, secondary income may be supplied 
by the employment of unmarried sons and daughters in wine factories and in 
offices outside the community. 

The lower class has a total of 272 persons, 137 males and 135 females, 
residing in sixty-five households. The makeshift lower class dwellings, none of 
which are owned by the occupants, are overcrowded and poorly heated and 
lighted, thus sharply differentiating them from the upper class houses. Only 
two lower class individuals have completed the third grade. While recent 
educational reforms have tended to increase school attendance by lower class 
children, it remains sporadic due primarily to the lack of adequate clothing, 
irregular diet, and prolonged illnesses. Also, ridicule by both teachers and stu- 
dents in the public schools reduces incentives for education; post-war hostility 
against the Eta in schools is apparently directed at lower class students, who 
are distinguished by shabby clothing and dirty appearance. 

In contrast to the upper class, the low-income occupations of the lower 
class are marked by diversity and irregularity. Forty-three of the families 
receive the major part of their incomes from fur-processing (12), day labor (17), 
begging (4), peddling (7), and relief (3); ten families claim no employment. 
Since these jobs are seasonal and part-time, lower class families are generally 
supported by more than one occupation. 

The class division is a fairly recent phenomenon in Shin-machi. Prior to 
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the depression of the 1930’s, the people of the buraku had been a rather homo- 
geneous and economically prosperous group. Although overt discrimination 
had been more severe, the monopoly in the fur and leather crafts assured them 
an adequate income. During the depression, however, many of the Eta, 
especially the animal slaughterers and fur workers, experienced a marked 
decline in income. The demand for leather goods declined, the prices of Eta 
handicraft were depressed, and opportunities for outside employment were 
virtually eliminated. Few Eta starved during this crisis, partly because of their 
reliance upon the meat from slaughtered animals, but many were reduced to 
begging for the additional income necessary for survival. Some sold all per- 
sonal belongings including houses, household equipment, and clothing. 

The demand for fur goods never again reached a predepression level, so 
the majority of those engaged in the fur business have not been able to regain 
their former living standard. However, all Eta were not equally affected by the 
depression, and many have since become prosperous. As a result, there are 
now two sharply differentiated groups, the relatively wealthy and the poor. 

COMMUNITY PERSISTENCE 

At the outset of the research in Shin-machi, it was believed that the Eta 
were forced to remain in the outcaste community because of the discrimina- 
tion and prejudice of the larger society. The intense feelings of the ‘‘ordinary 
people’ conjured up the image of an almost impenetrable barrier through 
which the Eta must pass in order to lose the social stigma. As the research 
progressed, however, it became increasingly apparent that the problem was 
not simply the relationship of the Eta group to the larger society, but also rela- 
tionships within the Eta community. Although the Eta are despised and dis- 
criminated against, the attitudes, beliefs, and fears of the outsiders are insufh- 
cient explanation for community persistence. In response to these external 
forces and Eta subordination, Shin-machi has developed a distinct socioreli- 
gious identity and unity, and a strong set of social, economic, and psychologi- 
cal restraints upon individual mobility. 


Community Organization and Social Solidarity 

Shin-machi is a subdivision of Toyoda City, but it is unique in that it is 
the only district within the framework of the city administration which elects 
its own headman, holds town meetings for the discussion of local affairs, and 
maintains a liaison officer between itself and the municipal government. In a 
sense these are extra-legal functions, since they are not provided for in the 
post-war city charter. However, they indicate the realization by both the city 
officials and the buraku people of the “special” (¢okushu) character of Shin- 
machi. They also tend to stimulate community identity and cohesiveness by 
directly involving community members in local Eta problems. 

The village headman (soncho) and his assistants (secretary, treasurer, fire 
and health commissioners, and Shrine attendant) handle disciplinary matters 
within the community, cases of discrimination by outsiders, and such genera! 
issues as the raising of money for special purposes, collecting taxes, and arrang- 
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ing details of religious festivals. General meetings, held in the village shrine and 
attended by at least one member of each household, are called by the headman 
to discuss village problems and, if possible, to reach decisions by agreement 
among the villagers. 

In addition to sounding out opinion and disseminating information, the 
town meetings reinforce community solidarity. Few issues are settled at any 
meeting, but individuals become aware of their involvement in the problems 
of the whole community. The town meetings generate feelings of belonging- 
ness primarily because the problems are unique to the community and, in 
most instances, directly related to Eta status. Except for religious celebrations, 
these meetings are the only occasions when all members of the community 
assemble for business and entertainment. Large quantities of sake are con- 
sumed, and status differences and special interests are subordinated to the 
greater general interest. 

The pattern of social control that has developed in Shin-machi is related 
to its system of self-government. The Eta, particularly those at the apex of 
the power structure (the upper class), are intent upon concealing from out- 
siders every aspect of their life-ways, especially those believed to violate or 
differ from normative Japanese standards. Stringent controls are therefore 
exerted upon community members to restrict relationships with non-Eta. 
Public disturbances, law-breaking, or any behavior which might bring disre- 
pute to the whole Eta class, are discouraged by ostracism, ridicule, and criti- 
cism, and even by threats or acts of violence. The kind of information about 
the village which may be divulged to a non-Eta is similarly controlled, and a 
person who discusses community affairs with an outsider is treated as a “‘stool 
pigeon”’ with pressures comparable to those employed by criminal groups and 
juvenile gangs in America. These measures obviously stimulate in-group ex- 
clusiveness and set the Eta off as a closed subgroup. 

Religious affairs also function to integrate the community. These observ- 
ances, like all public community activities, are held at the Shinto Shrine in 
the center of the Shin-machi graveyard, and are presided over by the head- 
man. Religious festivals are of two kinds: the Buddhist festivals which com- 
memorate the dead, and the Shinto or Shrine festivals in honor of the local 
tutelary deities. While their thematic emphases differ, the rites are identical 
and the overall unifying symbols are those of common ancestry, common 
territory, and common problems—those of the underprivileged minority. 

On Buddhist holidays the close kinship ties between the members of the 
community are made explicit by the homage rendered to common ancestors. 
These bonds are reinforced by community decoration of the graves, and the 
prayers and speeches at the Shrine make constant reference to the relationships 
between the behavior of the living and the expectations of the dead. Perhaps 
the most dramatic suggestion of kinship unity occurs during the spiritual inter- 
action between the old men of the village and their common ancestors through 
a medium at the celebration of Higan (a Buddhist holiday commemorating 
the dead). 

At the Shinto festivals, the major emphasis is on cooperation and com- 
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munity welfare. The headman reviews the past accomplishments and failures 
of the community, suggests ways to bring about greater realization of com- 
munity goals in the future, and asks the gods for their protection and good 
will in the attainment of these goals. The principal concern is with the con- 
tinued well-being of the community; Jnari-sama (fox-god), the local deity 
and god of abundance, symbolizes this hope. 

In every speech and in every prayer there is mention of the community in 
its relation to the world outside. Some are pleas for greater cleanliness in the 
village, or on the advisability of curtailing dog killing; others center on the 
Eta’s lowly position in Japanese society, or on the cruelty of the world as sig- 
nified by some particular instance of discrimination. Some orations invoke the 
intercession of the gods for the attainment of economic success, for the mar- 
riage of daughters, and for less discrimination by non-Eta. 

Clearly, the shrine and its gods are the locus of community and territoria! 
identification; the religious rites express a system of relationships which dif- 
ferentiate this territorial grouping from those surrounding it, and which give 
it a distinct socioreligious identity and unity. 

During the drinking sprees which accompany the festivals, conversation 
invariably focuses on the common enemy, the outsider. Occupations and pov- 
erty, family difficulties and poor living quarters, all are discussed in the con- 
text of relationships with non-Eta. All the fears and hopes expressed in the 
ceremonials are reiterated in conversation at the sake parties. Songs are often 
sung in a secret Eta vocabulary (a kind of Japanese pig-Latin used frequently 
when outsiders are present), and they are joined with an enthusiasm which 
reflects the intensity of the individual’s identification with the community. 
The subordinate relationship of the community to the larger society, then, is 
an essential aspect of the social and religious life of Shin-machi, and it is an 
important mechanism for maintaining social solidarity. 


Social Organization and Patterns of Stability and Mobility 


As a result of the Eta’s minority status, individual members of Shin-machi 
are torn between the desire to emigrate and in so doing lose Eta identity, and 
to remain in the community, thereby assuring a degree of social and economi 
security. Since the Eta emancipation in 1871, and probably before, individuals 
have “‘passed”’ into the larger society. However, the opportunity for leaving 
the tokushu-buraku has become greater since World War II, and this has 
intensified the ambivalence toward remaining in the community, despite the 
difficulties emigration makes for securing a livelihood in a competitive and 
job-scarce economy. Remaining in the community has been the stronger senti- 
ment, since the community not only continues to exist but has increased in 
population from 310 in 1920 to 347 in 1954. A brief analysis of the socioeco- 
nomic organization of the two classes may reveal some of the factors underlying 
this situation. 

U pper Class. The household is the basic social and economic unit of the 
upper class. Each household is ideally composed of a man and wife, and their 
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eldest son and his wife and unmarried children. By the rule of primogeniture, 
the eldest son inherits the family property, debts, obligations, and occupation. 
This system of transference, which maintains continuity, is supported by 
complex patterns of obligations. One of these, ko (filial piety), obligates and 
subordinates the individual to his parents and ancestors. Benedict (1946:115) 
describes this as a never-ending indebtedness which is a compulsory part of 
man’s ‘‘universal lot.” Support of aged parents and maintenance of the lineage 
are the duties which befall the eldest son. At the death of the household head, 
the eldest son incurs even more concrete obligations along with title to the 
family property and occupation—he is bound indefinitely to the residence 
and trade of his father. 

Junior sons in the upper class are encouraged to migrate and seek employ- 
ment in one of the larger cities. All obligations between the migrant and his 
family are terminated by mutual consent, and he is free to seek his fortune 
independent of family considerations. When such emigration occurs, Eta 
identity presumably is lost and the individual may be assimilated into the 
general population. Although the position of the younger sons appears advan- 
tageous insofar as it enables them to escape the Eta stigma, considerable 
anxiety results from the situations into which they are thrust. Outside the 
community, Eta migrants live in constant fear of discovery, and the conse- 
quences for those detected in their attempts to pass are usually disastrous. 
Several disillusioned persons have returned to Shin-machi after such failures; 
breakup of marriage, loss of family and job, and sometimes suicide, result from 
detection in an attempt to pass. 

However, one of the greatest sources of frustration for the emigre stems 
from the still undeveloped wage-earning economy, combined with the pres- 
sure of overpopulation. Employment opportunity in Japan is still largely reg- 
ulated by kinship affiliation and its extension—‘‘The society is no more than 
an organization of families” (Stoetzel 1954:57). The migrant Eta has no 
family connections; he has no sponsor and no reference in the society outside 
his community. Furthermore, in order to lose the Eta stigma it is almost essen- 
tial that he move to the urban centers, the major underemployment areas of 
the country into which a vast number of persons from rural areas flow daily. 
(It is estimated that more than 1,000 job seekers per day arrive in Tokyo 
alone.) Migrants from tokushu-buraku have only limited employment possi- 
bilities. The social and economic factors that arouse anxiety in the migrant 
junior sons also tend to reduce any mobility aspirations of the eldest sons, 
whose duty is to remain in the community. The eldest sons of upper class 
families are highly skilled craftsmen, as a result of years of apprenticeship in 
the family trade. If they remain in the community, as they must in order to 
practice the inherited occupation, they are assured a degree of economic 
security which otherwise is virtually unattainable. 

The choice therefore lies between abandoning a means of livelihood in 
order to erase the degradation of ‘“‘caste,” and remaining in the lowly status 
with an assured means of subsistence. The psychological dilemma is never 
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solved. Those who stay constantly ask themselves, **Would I be better off 
here or on the outside? Am I doing the right thing?” 

The precarious economic balance in the upper class depends upon the regu- 
lar out-migration of junior sons. The household economy is unable to support 
an additional individual or family, and the overcrowded housing conditions in 
Shin-machi make it impossible to shelter new members. Moreover, the Eta 
occupational monopolies are so marginal that the addition of a single competi- 
tor would seriously depress individual incomes. Although mass production in 
the leather industries has reduced the market for handicrafts, the Shin-machi 
tradesmen still have a steady but limited outlet for their goods. If these con- 
ditions remain unaltered, the upper class Eta are assured a regular and rela- 
tively high income. The system of out-migration may therefore be viewed as a 
conscious attempt by the craftsmen to limit competition from junior sons, who 
are potentially new members of the guild. Consequently, both the guild and the 
separate families have a vested interest in maintaining the continual flow of 
individuals from the community. 

The upper class attitude toward the elevation of Eta status also bears upon 
the emigration pattern. Upper class Eta generally claim that they remain in 
the community because of family obligations; they are destined by birth order 
to remain Eta. As a consequence, their interest and effort is focused upon 
raising the collective status of the community. Members of this class believe 
that the Eta stereotype held by the majority society will be modified by 
changes in the condition of the community. As the deplorable physical environ- 
ment of Shin-machi results in part from large population and low income, 
Eta leaders feel that a stable population is a major factor in the status enhance- 
ment of the whole community. 

The intensity of upper class desires to erase all ‘‘caste’’ barriers cannot be 
overemphasized. Members of this class believe that they have acquired the 
material symbols and social skills necessary for recognition as members of the 
Japanese middle class; but because of Eta or community identification, this 
privilege is denied them. 

The fervor with which the upper class now seeks socia] and economic 
equality is probably a recent development, and has coincided in general with 
the rising educational standard and the decrease in direct discrimination. 
Prior to World War II, the motives, values, and aspirations of the community 
leaders with reference to the Eta place in Japanese society were predominantly 
those of acceptance; the roles the Eta were destined to play in the society 
were conceived as immutable. Thus, instances of discrimination were treated 
either with passive acceptance or with flagrant and rash behavior. 

With the return of the war veterans, the character of the upper class and 
the pattern of community leadership underwent significant changes. In con- 
trast to the older generation, the young returnees were literate, optimistic, 
and experienced in the outside world. They were unable to accept the inferior 
Eta status based upon tradition, ignorance, and prejudice; they did not believe 
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the Eta were destined to eternal subordination, but felt that the majority 
society must eventually accept them as equals. 

The recent decrease in the incidence of overt and direct hostility toward 
the Eta has tended to reinforce the new upper class beliefs, since it appears that 
non-Eta attitudes are now shifting toward greater tolerance. This apparent 
trend has impressed upper class members with the proximity of their goal of 
equality, but psychological anxiety has been magnified because the actual 
status of the Eta has not changed significantly, and there are still sporadic 
cases of discrimination and out-group hostility. 

In order to facilitate changes in non-Eta attitudes, upper class leaders 
have instituted an improvement program designed to eliminate conditions 
within Shin-machi believed to be at variance with the normative standards of 
the larger society. 

Specific improvement is sought in the dirty physical appearance of the 
community, and in the ‘tbarbarian”’ behavior of certain Shin-machi residents. 
The former is difficult to eradicate because it is largely a consequence of in- 
adequate housing and overpopulation. However, periodic inspections are made 
by the health and sanitation officers, and suggestions offered for improved 
utilization of existing facilities. Community-wide cleanup days are held several 
times a year; such practices as killing animals within the community and litter- 
ing the area with garbage are discouraged. 

Behavior is an area in which improvement may be more feasible. The 
upper class Eta are at least partially aware of the outsiders’ conception of them 
as immoral, criminal, irresponsible, and alcoholic, and they are also aware 
that such accusations are sometimes justified. A campaign is therefore being 
conducted to promulgate such upper class virtues as maintaining family 
obligations, honesty in business dealings, moderate drinking, and interest in 
child welfare. In short, middle class Japanese norms are stressed. Failure to 
conform evokes gossip, ridicule, and condemnation. 

The specific improvements desired by the upper class necessitate alterations 
in the living conditions and behavior of the lower class. By and large, the lower 
class does not act in accordance with the new rules and it thereby evokes 
hatred and disgust from the upper class, attitudes which are similar to those 
expressed by outsiders toward the Eta. In fact, upper class Eta often refer to 
members of the lower class as “those barbarians,” “those dirty people,” 
‘“beggars,”’ and “‘hinin”’ (not people, or not like other people). 

The upper class social mobility pattern is complex. Because members 
feel they are obliged for economic and moral reasons to remain in Shin-machi, 
they make every effort to raise the collective status of the ‘‘caste.”’ The notion 
of “caste mobility’’ does not spring from a deep-rooted sympathy with the 
Eta people and their problems, but has developed because the leaders feel 
that they will be able to enhance their own status only by elevation of the 
entire ‘‘caste.”’ 

The Lower Class. The social and economic life of the lower class is domi- 
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nated by the fur and leather processing industry and regulated by a system of 
fictive kinship relationships. Thirty-seven of the lower class households, or 
nearly two-thirds of the total, receive a substantial proportion of their income 
from the production and distribution of fur and leather goods. One wealthy 
and powerful individual, himself an Eta, has an absolute monopoly of the 
industry, including the allocation of employment and the ownership of all 
lower class houses—the homes of his employees. Between this man and his 
employee-tenants there has developed a system of relationships character- 
ized by a set of diffuse reciprocal obligations and duties, collectively known 
as the oyabun-kobun system. These relationships are essential features of the 
socioeconomic life of the lower class, and are crucial to the understanding of 
community persistence. 

Ishino (1953:696), who has treated the oyabun-kobun (literally, father 
status-child status) most extensively, describes it as a system ‘‘in which per- 
sons not usually related by close kin ties enter into a compact to assume obliga- 
tions of a diffuse nature similar to those ascribed to members of one’s im- 
mediate family.” It is a ritual kinship generally established by a special rite 
of passage. Members address one another by kin terms. Although it satisfies 
many of its members’ expressive needs, its primary function is the ordering 
of economic relationships. It operates in many spheres and on various levels 
in Japanese society, and there are a number of variations in its form, duration, 
and specific functions. 

In Shin-machi the oyabun-kobun institution regulates two interrelated 
aspects of economic organization: landlord-tenant and employer-employee 
relationships. During the depression a representative of a large Tokyo fur 
company loaned money to a number of Shin-machi inhabitants, as well as to 
the Toyoda butcher shop proprietors. In time the borrowers became hope- 
lessly indebted and were forced to sell their homes and businesses to their 
creditor, and a group of Eta thus became dependents of the new landlord, who 
required his tenants to work for him to pay the high rents he exacted. Through 
his financial control over the local butchers he demanded that they pledge 
him the hides of all animals slaughtered in the Toyoda area. In addition, he 
owns the large leather and fur stores in Toyoda as retail outlets. His enter- 
prise has flourished. 

The system of relations which developed between this man and his retainers 
typifies many organizations throughout Japan. By incurring obligations (on) 
from the oyabun, the followers are pledged to his service; in return, the oyabun 
assumes responsibility for their support. Because of his control over the supply 
of hides, his readily available labor force, and his system of distribution, the 
oyabun gradually forces the smaller independent furriers into the organiza- 
tion. At present, all but one of the furriers in the community are his employees, 
and he allocates the amount and kind of work done by each. 

Informants state that ‘‘the oyabun controls all of the fur goods and most 
of the leather products handled in Shin-machi. All the people, except a few of 
the wealthy, are financially dependent upon him; in fact, the people could not 
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live without him.’’ The oyabun is the most revered man in the community. 
There are innumerable stories of his kindness and generosity, and each lower 
class Eta is able to recount his own family’s gratitude for the oyabun’s benevo- 
lence. He continues to aid the poor with favors and loans, and thereby rein- 
forces his dominant position by constantly increasing the bonds of obligation 
between himself and the rest of the community. (The oyabun is outside the 
community class structure because he does not participate in community 
affairs, and because he is not considered a member of Shin-machi by other 
members of the community. However, he lives on the periphery of Shin- 
machi, and is regarded by Eta and non-Eta alike as an Eta.) 

While the oyabun demands favors and a disproportionate share of the pro- 
ceeds from the fur and leather industry, it must be stressed that he gives some- 
thing in return, as the favorable attitudes of his followers attest. In fact, the 
oyabun-kobun system is characterized by a pattern of reciprocal obligations, 
duties, and loyalties. In this case, the patron is committed to aid impoverished 
families, to assign jobs to clients in proportion to need, and to assure a certain 
minimum income to the families under his protection. Because of his wealth 
and record of generosity, the oyabun has created a kind of economic security 
which would otherwise not be available to the lower class. 

The obligations that characterize the oyabun-kobun relationship are a 
powerful deterrent to mobility, especially when reinforced by financial indebt- 
edness. These dual obligations ordinarily obtain between the oyabun and an 
entire family, because favors or loans are usually granted to relieve economic 
pressure on a household. Individuals are not usually recipients of the obliga- 
tion, and, in fact, it is referred to as a family debt. Indebtedness to the patron 
is therefore not the obstacle to a junior son or a daughter that it is to the 
family as a whole. However, most of the members of the families realize the 
impossibility of repaying the obligation to the oyabun in kind, and they con- 
tinue to work for him in the fur and leather crafts. 

The obligation of the patron to assure his followers a subsistence is an 
incentive for individuals to remain in the community. Although several lower 
class families must resort to begging, and others may occasionally go hungry, 
it is believed that no one will starve in Shin-machi as long as the oyabun- 
kobun system exists. The people have faith that any crisis can be met by 
resort to the patron’s benevolence. There is also the possibility that some may 
gain more than a mere subsistence from their relationship with the oyabun. 
In addition to the opportunity for at least limited mobility within the occupa- 
tional hierarchy, there are other possible advantages such as loans for house 
repair, clothes, tools, and in one case, the initial investment in a confectionery 
and wine shop. 

Economic considerations are thus the major factors inhibiting lower class 
movement from Shin-machi, but certain cultural and psychological conditions 
are also notable, although they may be indirect consequences of economic 
pressures. A large percentage of lower class Eta would be unable to pass into 
the larger society, regardless of the economic situation, because they lack the 
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ability to handle social relationships and speech forms properly outside the 
community—two rather rigorously defined areas of Japanese culture. 

The Japanese language is more than a mode of communication and expres- 
sion; it is a highly respected art and an index of social class. The Japanese are 
most conscious of the variations in their language and of kinds of people who 
use them. Upper class urban dwellers, for example, use standard forms, while 
rural folk speak local dialects. This immediately marks them as rustics dis- 
dained by the urbanites. The lower class Eta have a distinctive dialect which 
is similar to that spoken in isolated communities in the mountains nearby. 
They are also distinctive because they are illiterate in a society in which 
literacy and learning are valued skills. 

Members of the lower class are also conspicuous because of their insuffi- 
cient knowledge of correct Japanese behavior. The way in which interpersonal 
relations are conducted indicates an individual’s social class background, and 
deviations from the rigidly prescribed behavior constitute a breach of eti- 
quette. Lower class Eta have not learned these norms, and they are branded 
as “‘curious,”’ “different,” or ‘‘barbarian.”’ 

The Eta are conscious of differences in background between themselves 
and outsiders; they tend to withdraw from situations that might demand 
social interaction with non-Eta, as these are threatening and embarrassing. An 
example is afforded by the following experience: 

A young man left the community to look for employment in Hokkaido, where there 
is little discrimination against Eta. Upon his arrival, he became lonesome because he 
had no place to go and had no acquaintances in the city. In an attempt to ward off 
solitude he stepped into a caberet, but as he pushed open the doors, the hostesses began 
to laugh. Embarrassed, he immediately returned to Shin-machi. The young man 
claimed that “the girls laughed at me because they knew where I came from.”’ (Obvi- 
ously, however, the girls would be unable to distinguish him from any other stranger.) 


Lower class Eta frequently make unsuccessful attempts to migrate, but, 
as in the incident described above, failure is only in part a result of the actions 
and attitudes of non-Eta. One significant factor is the Eta definition of self 
and of situation. In contrast to the upper class self-conception, members of the 
lower class generally regard themselves as truly inferior. Furthermore, they 
believe their position in Japanese society to be predetermined and immutable. 
Their circuitous argument is, ‘‘We are animal slaughterers because we are base; 
we are degraded because we kill animals. But we must do this because we are 
Eta, who make a living from fur and leather working.” The following excerpts 
from an interview with a lower class Eta conveys this self-image even more 
clearly: 

(). Are you the same as common people (heimin)? 

A. No. We kill animals. We are dirty, and some people think we are not human. 
Q. Do you think you are not human? 

\. (long pause, and then) I don’t know. 

(). Are the common people better than you? 

A. Oh, ves! 
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Q. Why? 

A. They do not kill animals. They do not live here (Eta quarters). They are good 
people. 


(). Do you think you or your children will ever leave this district or change occupations? 
\. No, we are new common people (shinheimin). 

Q. Do you think outsiders will ever come to this village and treat you as friends? 

\. No, people on the outside don’t like us. Things haven’t changed for a hundred 


years. 
Q. Do you believe this is right or fair? 
A. (long pause) I don’t know; we are bad people, and we are dirty. 


Eta status is a matter of indifference and acceptance, except when specific 
questions are asked about it. In general, members of the lower class are willing 
to discuss Eta problems, and are even flattered that outsiders will deign to 
speak to them. They do not feel threatened, and usually accept their status. 
However, similar questions about the Eta could not be asked of upper class 
members. They vigorously deny that there is any difference between them- 
selves and non-Eta, and insinuations that such distinctions exist wou!d evoke 
antagonism and a resounding refutation. 

Intragroup Relations. In part as a result of the differences in Eta attitudes 
toward their status, hostility has developed between the classes; and the net 
effect of this has been to increase community solidarity by intensifying intra- 
group interaction. It has been suggested that members of both groups are 
constrained to remain in Shin-machi. However, the upper class is mobility- 
oriented while the lower class is characterized by status-acceptance and 
indifference. The upper class is committed to improving conditions in Shin- 
machi in order to raise the collective status of the Eta, a program which can 
only be effected by total community participation. Since they are not mobile, 
persons of the lower class either do not comprehend or are unable to respond to 
the upper class innovations. This refusal or inability to conform to the stand- 
ards dictated by the community leaders has alienated the two groups. Mem- 
bers of the upper class feel disgust, hatred, and embarrassment because of 
lower class indifference, while lower class members believe that upper class 
policies are unnecessarily restrictive and unwarranted. If this situation were 
to exist in a society where both groups were readily mobile, these differing 
orientations might stimulate serious conflict or else be eliminated altogether. 
But since both segments of this community are predisposed toward spatial 
immobility, the latent conflict is partially channelized into solidarity behavior. 

The mechanisms described earlier for maintaining Eta secrets have been 
designed and implemented by the upper class, and are directed specifically at 
the lower class. Clean-up days, sanitary inspections, town meetings, and reli- 
gious ceremonials are also intended at least in part to educate the lower class 
to upper class conventions. These events, sanctions, and regulations require a 
high degree of interest and participation by the upper class. Therefore, leader- 
ship which might otherwise be directed away from the community and toward 
tasks more directly relevant to individual or class mobility is oriented toward 
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the internal affairs of the community. Although the motivations of the domi- 
nant group spring from a desire for individual status enhancement, the conse- 
quence of these drives is to solidify the community by focusing social action on 
problems of an intracommunity nature. The integration thus achieved is func- 
tional in maintaining the Eta as a distinct and unified subgroup of the larger 
Japanese society. 
CONCLUSION 

We may now summarize our analysis by means of a list of conditions 
which have been influenced by the relationships of the Eta with the larger 
society, and which bear directly upon the social persistence of Shin-machi. 


1. A system of sanctions has emerged in Shin-machi which is intended to 
conceal from non-Eta many of the physical and social characteristics of 
the community. These controls engender exclusiveness and prohibit 
intercourse with the non-Eta. 

2. The socioreligious organization, which is oriented toward the social 
problems of the underprivileged minority, stimulates ingroup unity and 
identity. 

3. The normative system of Japanese social relations, with its emphasis on 
obligation, loyalty, and duty, discourages migration. 

4. Mobility aspirations have been inhibited by the traditional Eta occu- 

pational monopoly, coupled with the job-scarce Japanese economy. 

Tensions have developed between the two classes within the community, 

and these increase the intensity of social interaction between community 

members. Although hostile, these relationships are functional in creating 


wa 


community solidarity. 

6. Because of vested economic interests in Shin-machi, the community 
leaders are oriented toward ‘“‘caste’”’ mobility, and are predisposed to 
remain in the community. Consequently, leadership emphasizes com- 
munity stability and unity. 


This study indicates that the persistence of the Eta in contemporary 
Japan cannot be explained simply by the discriminatory attitudes and preju- 
dices of the non-Eta. Although these are necessary conditions, the Japanese 
scarcity-economy, the traditional system of Japanese social and economic rela- 
tions, and the internal structure and organization of the tokushu-buraku, are 
also essential in maintaining the continuity of the Eta community. 

Economically marginal groups in Japan, such as the Eta of Shin-machi, 
are often bound internally by close-knit systems of social and economic rela- 
tionships and characterized by the prevalence of protective, hierarchical, kin- 
ship-oriented institutions such as the oyabun-kobun system and the extended 
family. These traditional Japanese tendencies, which may develop as adjust- 
ments to precarious social and economic conditions, foster in-group solidarity, 
dependency, and socioeconomic rigidity. However, Ishino and Bennett (1953), 
in their analysis of Japanese rural communities, note a decline in the impor- 
tance of ‘‘feudal’’ socioeconomic institutions under more favorable and pros- 
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perous economic conditions. It is therefore tentatively suggested that if the 
employment capacity of the Japanese economy is expanded, the Eta may 
disappear as a distinctive subgroup of the society. Conversely, if the Eta con- 
tinue to be an economically underprivileged group, they may remain socially 
and economically dependent upon “feudal,” protective institutions and con- 
tinue to reside in tokushu-buraku, despite possible changes for the better in 
the majority society’s attitude toward them. 


NOTES 


! The data on which this paper is based were originally presented in a doctoral dissertation at 
the University of Chicago in 1956. I am especially grateful to Fred Eggan, John W. Bennett, and 
Iwao Ishino for their helpful suggestions. The research in the Eta community would not have been 
possible without the loyal aid of my two friends and interpreters, Jun Kudo and Yusuke Suzuki, 
who had an impressive ability to gain rapport and establish friendships. 

2 All place names in this paper are pseudonyms. The nature of the community and its rela- 
tionship to the majority society makes this necessary. 
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Intergroup Hostility and Social Cohesion! 


ROBERT F. MURPHY 


University of California, Berkeley 


EORG SIMMEL (1955:33-4) noted that warfare is frequently the only 
mode of social interaction between primitive societies. He saw the social! 
relations of such groups to be characterized by diametric opposition between 
the norms of behavior applicable to members of the ingroup, on one hand, and 
toward members of outgroups, on the other. This dichotomy was internally 
self-consistent to Simmel, and he wrote (ibid: 34): 
For this reason, the same drive to expand and to act, which within the group re- 
quires unconditional peace for the integration of interests and for unfettered inter- 
action, may appear to the outside world as a tendency toward war. 


Intergroup conflict was viewed by Simmel has having positive functions; it 
provides the basis for group formation and cohesion, and it accentuates and 
maintains group boundaries. Conflict, then, is not aberrant or dysfunctional. 
Rather, it structures social relations both within and between societies. 

Lewis Coser (1956:95), writing to Simmel’s general thesis, points out that 
social cohesion does not automatically follow from conflict, for ‘‘social sys- 
tems lacking social solidarity are likely to disintegrate in the face of conflict, 
although some unity may be despotically enforced.” The corollary proposi- 
tion is offered that: 

... if the basic social structure is stable, if basic values are not questioned, cohesion 
is usually strengthened by war through challenge to, and revitalization of, values and 
goals which have been taken for granted (ibid:90). 


Coser’s view by no means contradicts that of Simmel but is an elaboration of 
the latter’s thesis, as cited above, that intergroup hostility and social cohesion 
are only analytically different aspects of the same social process. Conflict and 
social solidarity are mutually re-enforcing; conflict promotes social integration, 
and solidarity is necessary if the group is to take effective common action 
against the outer world, 

The present paper will analyze the warfare pattern of a Brazilian Indian 
group, the Munduruci, in the light of the propositions given by Simmel and 
elaborated by Coser. We will go beyond the thesis that warfare contributes to 
the maintenance of the social structure to consider also how this social struc- 
ture organized the membership for military activity. Further, the thesis will 
be advanced that this type of social structure actually generated the bellicose 
activities and attitudes that functioned to preserve it, and that this circular 
relationship allowed Munduruct society to continue through a period during 
which it was subjected to severe internal and external threats. Finally, we will 
conclude with a general hypothesis upon the relation between social structure, 


social cohesion, and conflict. 
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THE MUNDURUCCE 

The Munduruct, a Tupian speaking people, are presently located in a 
region of mixed forest and savannah east of the Tapajés River in the state of 
Para, Brazil, between the sixth and eighth degrees of south latitude. Highly 
acculturated and almost assimilated remnants of the tribe are also found on 
the Secunduri, Abacaxi and Maués Rivers in the adjoining state of Amazonas. 
The Munduruct were first reported upon in the latter region in 1768 (Mon- 
teiro Noronha, 1862). Their military strength was rapidly impressed upon the 
colonists of the Amazon Valley, for they commenced a series of strong attacks 
upon forts along the Amazon River that continued until the colonial govern- 
ment retaliated and in 1795 struck at the Munduruct homeland on the upper 
Tapajés River. There is no information on the impact of this attack on the 
Munduruci, but they ceased raiding white settlements immediately thereafter 
and in time became active allies of the colonists and the Portuguese colonial 
government. So rapidly did the Mundurucu adapt to the whites that by 1817 
Ayres de Casal (1817:237) wrote, ‘‘Nearly all of the Munduruct hordes are 
today our allies, and some already are Christians.” But the Munduruct had 
by no means become pacific, and raids, often instigated by the whites, were 
pushed with unabated fury against other Indian tribes. 

Shortly after their contact with the white colonists, segments of the Mun- 
durucd were evidently in the process of migrating northward along the Tapa- 
jos River and into the country between the Tapajés and Madeira Rivers. The 
Munduruct who settled in these more northerly regions soon became assimi- 
lated into the neo-Brazilian population. Missions and mission-sponsored reduc- 
tions were established in their midst at several locales, and their inhabitants 
intermarried with the Portuguese and mestizo colonists. The population of 
these Indian reductions declined throughout the century; Coudreau (1897:8) 
states that the old Munduruct reduction of Uxituba had 485 Indians in 1833, 
343 in 1848, 100 in 1869 and only 50 in 1895. Others, such as Boim and Itai- 
tuba, lost their Indian character and became Brazilian towns. By 1885 the 
process had advanced so far that Charles F. Hartt (1885:117) noted: “‘The 
Munduruct of the Tapajés, below the rapids, are now all civilized and so 
mixed with the general population that their nationality has in large part been 
lost.”’ 

The balance of the tribe, which remained south, or upstream, of the head 
of navigation of the Tapajés River, maintained relative autonomy. They con- 
ducted trade, at first in manioc flour and later in raw latex, with Brazilian 
traders who seasonally ascended the river, but no permanent Brazilian settle- 
ments were located above the Cachoeira de Maranhao, a series of impassable 
rapids. At the end of the century, however, the boom in rubber extraction 
attracted permanent trading posts to the upper Tapajés River, and a Catholic 
mission was established on the banks of the river. 

The rubber boom terminated the isolation of the Munduruct of the upper 
Tapajés. The population became involved in rubber production for barter, 
and, although the new economic pursuit did not seriously hamper their tradi- 
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tional subsistence activities, it placed severe inhibitions upon the extensive 
sorties formerly customary. 

Warfare did not end until about 1912, over a century after the Munduructi 
had made peace with the whites. During this time certain internal modifica- 
tions had occurred in the social structure, but social cohesion had remained 
intact and the boundaries of the society were still sharply defined and vigor- 
ously maintained. Although members were lost to Brazilian society, a hard 
core of population living near the upper Tapajés River made war upon other 
Indian groups with energy and success. This was not “‘aboriginal”’ warfare; it 
was frequently waged on behalf of the whites and with firearms supplied by 
them. But the only information on Munduruct warfare of any value pertains 
to the 19th century and was derived from older informants and published 
sources. This, then, is the proper time dimension of our study, and we turn 
now to a consideration of the relevant aspects of Munduruct culture during 
this period. 

The Munduruct villages were located in the midst of grass-covered savan- 
nahs surrounded by dense forest, but their subsistence economy was essen- 
tially the same as other groups of the Amazon rain forest. Hunting was impor- 
tant throughout the year, and fishing was primarily a dry season activity. 
Garden crops included the usual range of Tropical Forest vegetables and fruits, 
and bitter manioc was the staple product. Manioc flour, known as farinha in 
Brazil, was also traded to the whites by the Munduruct and constituted their 
most important commercial commodity in the period prior to the rubber boom. 

The division of labor and the organization of work reflected certain basic 
aspects of Mundurucu social structure. The men hunted and fished and carried 
out the strenuous task of garden clearing, while the women did the rest of the 
horticultural work and tended the households. Residence was matrilocal, and 
the females of each house formed a nucleus of matrilineally related kinswomen; 
each such household was also a communal work and consumption unit. Each 
Mundurucut village had about three to five such houses and a men’s house; 
the latter was the locus of male activity, for all the village men slept, ate, 
worked, and relaxed within its confines. 

The membership of the men’s house was eclectic in relation to descent. 
The Mundurucu were divided into more than forty patrilineal clans, linked by 
loose and unnamed phratric affiliations, and parcelled almost equally between 
patrilineal, exogamous moieties. But the matrilocal residence rule and the 
resultant shift of men from their natal households and, commonly, villages 
continually blocked the formation of co-resident descent groups. 

Despite the diversity of their local and lineal origins, the men of a village, 
and ultimately of the whole tribe, were expected to maintain harmonious and 
cooperative relations. Cooperation in economic activities transcended the 
minimal necessities of their ecological adaptation, and any open show of aggres- 
sion between men was strictly prohibited. The men’s house provided the or- 
ganizational framework within which this unity was expressed, while male 
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values were supernaturally reinforced by their possession of the sacred trum- 
pets, or karéké. Each village maintained a set of three of these instruments, 
and they were absolutely taboo to the eyes of the women, who were thought 
to have once owned them. 

Political controls were not elaborate. Each village had a chief, whose posi- 
tion was bolstered by the fact that his sons were generally exempt from the 
matrilocal residence rule. Although there were no patterns of continuous 
supravillage leadership, relations between communities were very close and 
involved intermarriage and joint participation in ceremonies and warfare. 
Tribal feeling was highly developed and conflict between villages was totally 
absent. 


THE CONDUCT OF WARFARE 


Munduruct warfare was distinguished by a complete lack of any defensive 
psychology, and the Munduruct looked upon themselves as aggressors and 
victors. They have been described as “‘...one of the most valorous and 
feared [tribes] of all the hinterland of Amazons” (Almeida Serra 1869:4), 
while, on the other hand, the French explorer Henri Coudreau (1897: 142) 
wrote in righteous indignation that, ‘““The Mundurucu practice neither justice, 
nor duel, nor warfare, but only assassination.” This harsh judgment seems 
not to fit the people who extended my wife and me kindness and hospitality, 
and who were invariably soft-spoken, humorous, and gentle. But these same 
gentle people spoke at length and with great animation of their former prowess 
as warriors and of expeditions against other tribes in which the enemy men 
and women were killed and decapitated and their children stolen. Nothing 
about their own culture interested the Munduruct as much as the extinct but 
still remembered patterns of warfare, and the older men were zealous inform- 
ants on that subject. 

The human world was seen by the Munduruct to consist of two distinct 
spheres; there were “people” or Mundurucit, and pariwa/, a term referring to 
any non-Munduruct human. With the exception of the neighboring Apiaca 
Indians and the white men, all pariwat were enemies. An enemy was not 
merely a person to be guarded against but was a proper object of attack, and 
the Munduruct pursued this end with extraordinary vigor and stamina. Be- 
fore 1795 they attacked Santarém and ranged near the mouth of the Amazon to 
strike the fort of Gurupdé. Hartt (1885:116) stated that Munduructi war 
parties had penetrated into the eastern part of the province of Maranhio, 
where they were beaten back by “Apinagés.’”® Tocantins (1877:98) claimed 
that the Munduruct knew the city of Cuyabé in Mato Grosso, and informants 
told of raids as far as the upper waters of the Juruena, Sio Manoel, and Ma- 
deira Rivers. These expeditions apparently carried the warriors over 500 miles 
from home and must have involved trips of well over 1,000 miles. And the 
Munduruct traveled solely by foot; bark canoes were made and used only for 
the purpose of crossing large streams. These were exceptional journeys, but 
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even short expeditions could well take a party over 100 miles from home; and 
100 miles through dense, trackless forest and across major streams is no mean 
trip. 

It is obvious that Munduruct warfare consisted of much more than sporad- 
ic and short forays. The average party campaigned only during the dry 
season, setting out when the rivers fell in May and returning before they again 
rose in November. Longer expeditions set out at the end of the rains and 
remained in the field throughout the rainy season and the following dry 
period, returning before the next rains. 

As among the Indians of the North American Plains, youths sought openly 
for the excitement of war and looked upon it as a means of self-validation and 
aggrandizement of prestige. But unlike the Plains Indians, the Mundurucit 
did not openly assert this prestige once it was won; if anything, the person 
who achieved status became even more self-effacing and less prone to open 
competitiveness. The young men, however, did not embark upon raids by 
themselves. They expressed their desire to the chief of the village in words 
indicative of the martial disposition of the society: ‘‘My grandfather, take us 
to hunt the pariwat. We wish to die in the forest, not in the village.’’ The 
chief consulted with the older men in order to decide whether the occasion 
was auspicious. If there was general approval, he proceeded to organize a war 
party that would include the eager young but would be under the competent 
direction of experienced elders, for age in Mundurucut society was an impor- 
tant criterion of status. 

Although the initiative for a war originated in one village, men from sev- 
eral villages participated. The determination of a village to form a war party 
was quickly communicated to other communities, but a formal invitation had 
to be extended. This was carried by a man of the Muchacha society, a group 
of older warriors who were especially well versed in Munduruct lore and songs 
and who had taken enemy heads. As the messenger neared each village he 
sounded three short blasts on a horn used only by members of the society, and 
was answered by a like signal from a Muchacha of the village being invited. 
After entering the village, he delivered the invitation and proceeded on his 
itinerary, collecting volunteers from a number of communities. 

Intervillage cooperation enabled the Munduruct to place large war parties 
in the field without stripping any one village of all its manpower. Those who 
took part generally desired to clear land for gardens first, but even when this 
was not possible or when the expedition lasted more than a year, the horticul- 
tural cycle could be maintained by those remaining behind. The problem of 
leadership of a group drawn from several communities was resolved by dele- 
gating authority to two village chiefs who were also members of the Muchacha 
society. Actually, the two formal leaders did not have absolute control, and 
all important decisions were made by the older men of the expedition acting 
as a body. 

The war party was accompanied by the wives of the warriors and a num- 
ber of unmarried girls. Their tasks were to carry cooking utensils and all of 
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the equipment of the men, except for their arms, thus leaving the males unen- 
cumbered for hunting and fighting. They also cooked, fetched water and fire- 
wood and performed other female services. Contrary to Spix and von Martius’ 
(1831:1313) assertion that the women helped on the battlefield, informants 
said that the women were always left at a safe distance from the scene of com- 
bat. The men then proceeded to encircle the enemy village under cover of 
darkness. 

No warfare rituals were held prior to the departure of the expedition, but 
the most powerful shaman available always accompanied the war party and 
throughout the course of march was able to ascertain events in the enemy vil- 
lage by sending one of his instruments abroad to spy upon the foe. Once the 
village had been encircled, the shaman blew ant-eater hair or macaw feathers 
in the direction of the houses in order to put the enemy into a deep sleep. 
Eagle feathers were similarly directed at the village in the belief that this would 
cause the defenders to become confused and impotent in the face of attack. 

When the occupants of the village were benumbed, the warriors waited for 
the cry of a species of bird that breaks into song at dawn. When this signal was 
heard, the chiefs sounded blasts on their horns and cried the order to attack. 
Incendiary arrows, made by affixing dried corn-cobs to the end of the arrow 
shaft, were ignited and loosed at the thatch roofs of the houses. The Mun- 
duruct then broke from cover and dashed into the clearing of the enemy vil- 
lage, emitting wild shouts calculated to terrify the people. Adult males and 
females were killed and decapitated, and prepubescent children of both sexes 
were captured by the attackers. The Munduruct then beat a hasty retreat 
before the enemy could reorganize his forces and summon additional support. 

The retiring Munduruct force drove its captive children ahead hurriedly 
and stopped at the temporary shelter only long enough to pick up the women 
and supplies. They then made a day and night forced march until they had 
reached a safe distance from the enemy. At this point, the expedition turned 
toward home or, frequently, to new fields of conquest. 

A central object of the raid was the taking of enemy heads, and a strict 
protocol was observed in the preparation of the trophies. After killing an 
enemy man or woman, the warrior quickly decapitated the corpse. The spine 
was severed at the foramen magnum, but the skin was cut around the chest, 
shoulders, and back to leave a substantial flap below the point of severance. 
The excess skin compensated for the inevitable shrinkage that accompanied 
desiccation. A piece of wood was then thrust into the mouth of the trophy to 
prevent its locking closed in rigor mortis. During the return march the head 
was preserved by removing the brains, boiling it, and then drying it near a 
bonfire. 

The war party broke up after reaching Munduruct country, and the par- 
ticipants proceeded to their respective villages. Signals were sounded on horns 
a short distance outside the villages, and two messengers were sent to inform 
the people of the results of the raid. The boys of the community went to meet 
the waiting warriors and received the trophy heads from them. They ran 
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ahead to the men’s house and displayed the prizes to the older men and told 
them who had taken each. The warriors and their accompanying women then 
entered the village, and each delivered his captive children to the care of his 
wife and went to the men’s house, where the trophy heads were returned to 
their owners. 

Although the waiting members of the community showed joy at the return 
of the war party, especially if it had been successful, mourning was in order 
for those who had fallen in the fray. Among the Munduruci, each clan recog- 
nizes certain other clans of the opposite moiety as their iboiwatitit, or people 
who have the responsibility of burying the dead of the clan. This function is 
looked upon as more than a duty; moieties are conceived as ritually hostile 
bodies, and the iboiwatitit consider it a pleasure to bury the dead of the com- 
plementary clan. When the whole body is not available, it is considered neces- 
sary to the maintenance of proper relations between moieties that some part 
of the dead be buried. Since it was not expedient to bring the dead back to 
Munduruct territory for interment, it was customary for a member of a slain 
warrior’s iboiwatitit to sever his humerus and return it for the mortuary rites. 
This practice was said to have been followed also in the cases of men who 
were too severely wounded to continue the homeward journey; needless to 
say, they died shortly thereafter. When it was impossible to retrieve the 
humerus of the dead, a piece of arrow cane was cut to simulate the bone. 

The iboiwatitit member who had brought the arm bone of the dead back 
to the village would place it in a basket in his wife’s dwelling and keep it 
there for about a month. People from other villages were invited to attend the 
burial, and on this occasion other members of the deceased’s iboiwatitit 
engaged in ritual dispute for the honor of burying the bone. The humerus 
was always retained by the man who had secured it, and it was buried in the 
floor of his house. 

Thus far we have discussed the roles of war leaders, the Muchacha society, 
the shaman, and the iboiwatitit of the fallen warrior, but other social statuses 
connected with warfare became activated after the return of the expedition. 
A wounded warrior was treated as if dead for one year after the hostilities; he 
had no sexual relations, his hair was allowed to grow long, and the use of his 
name was tabooed during that period. 

The most important status was that of a taker of a trophy head, who was 
referred to as DajeboiSi. Literally, the title means ‘‘mother of the peccary,”’ 
an allusion to the Mundurucd view of other tribes as being equivalent to game 
animals. The “‘mother’’ part of the term is derived from the trophy head’s 
power to attract game and to cause their numerical increase, and the head- 
hunter was so titled because of his obvious fertility promoting function; para- 
doxically for such a seemingly masculine status, he symbolically filled a female 
role. 

The trophy head was believed to exert a powerful charm over the spirit 
protectors of the animal world and thus improved the supply and availability 
of game. Each time that the men of the village went hunting, the Dajeboisi 
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took his trophy a short distance into the forest, where its magical effect was 
exercised. But the supernatural power of the head could only be maintained 
when certain precautions were observed. Both the taker of the head and his 
wife were prohibited from sexual intercourse and were supposed to avoid look- 
ing upon any person who had recently indulged in the act. Accordingly, they 
lived very restrained and sequestered lives; the Dajeboisi spent most of his 
time lying in his hammock, and his wife was assigned special assistants to per- 
form her household and garden chores. 

The Dajeboisi was also responsible for sponsoring a series of ceremonies 
that took place during three successive rainy seasons following the return of 
the expedition. During the first, which took place shortly after the return of 
the war party, feather pendants were attached to the ears of the trophy head; 
certain clans had the prerogative of affixing the feathers of particular species 
of birds. Also, the eye sockets were sealed with beeswax and two paca teeth 
were placed across each eye. During the second phase of the ceremony, the 
ornaments and skin were stripped from the skull and it was retired to a corner 
of the men’s house. The third part of the ceremony was devoted to stringing 
the enemy’s teeth on a woven cotton belt. This ornament served as a perma- 
nent trophy of the slain enemy, and the skull was left to deteriorate in the 
men’s house. 

The final phase of the ceremony involved the greatest degree of intervillage 
participation, for it served as a ceremonial reunion of the DarekSi or *‘mothers 
of the arrow.” The DarekSi was a society devoted to the celebration of Mun- 
durucu arms, and included all adult males. At this time, a great feast was held, 
martial songs were sung, and the young boys were given instruction in the 
songs of the DarekSi. At the conclusion of the celebration, the ceremonial cycle 
terminated and the DajeboiSi and his wife resumed their normal life.* 

No special honor was accorded the warrior who captured children. They 
were turned over to his wife to rear as her own. Having been incorporated into 
the kinship system through adoption, the children were accorded the treat- 
ment appropriate to their relationship status. In time, they married members 
of the opposite moiety and lived through a normal Mundurucu life cycle. Con- 
temporary informants affirm that captives were in no way treated as inferiors, 
although their origins were certainly remembered. Young men were said to 
have taken part in Munduruct war parties, even in attacks against their 
' native group. No cases of defection were reported. 


GOALS OF WARFARE 


George Fathauer (1954:110) maintains in a recent article that the Mohave 
“conception of war was largely non-instrumental: it was an end in itself.’’ The 
Munduruct looked upon warfare in much the same way; war was considered 
an essential and unquestioned part of their way of life, and foreign tribes were 
attacked because they were enemies by definition. This basic orientation 
emerged clearly from interviews with informants. Unless direct, specific ques- 
tions were asked, the Munduruct never assigned specific causes to particular 
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wars. The necessity of ever having to defend their home territory was denied, 
and provocation by other groups was not remembered as a cause of war in 
Munduruct tradition. It might be said that enemy tribes caused the Mun- 
duruct to go to war simply by existing, and the word for enemy meant merely 
any group that was not Mundurucu. 

Despite this seemingly undirected aggressiveness, it was possible to estab- 
lish through direct questioning and by analysis of field data that certain in- 
dividual and social goals were realized through warfare. The more important 
of these goals will be analyzed and their significance as causes of the institu- 
tion of warfare will be evaluated in the following section. 

The Munduruct were partially motivated to war by the quest for manu- 
factured goods, which, as noted earlier, were obtained from the Brazilians in 
return for service as mercenary warriors against unpacified tribes. The sym- 
biotic relationship that became established was noted by Chandless (1862: 276) 
who wrote that the Munduruct were “honest and faithful,” and ‘“‘very friendly 
toward white people, warring only against unpacified Indians while protecting 
those friendly with the whites.”’ 

The scope and importance of Munduructi mercenary activities is impres- 
sive. In the early 19th century, the whites urged them to attack the trouble- 
some Mura Indians of the lower Madeira River, and so great was their success 
that the Mura were scattered as far as the vicinity of Ega, hundreds of miles 
up the Amazon River (Bates 1863:168-9). Ayres de Casal (1817:237-8) re- 
ported that many of the victims of the Mundurucut, among them the Mura, 
were forced to seek the protection of the white settlements. The traders who 
employed the Munduruct thus obtained a dual advantage; the hostiles were 
not only quelled but were driven into the arms of the labor-hungry whites. 

Later references also attest to the alliance with the Brazilians. The Mun- 
duruct were enlisted by colonial officials during the Revolution of the Cabafias 
in 1835-36, and one of their leaders in the war was given an honorary com- 
mission in the army in recognition of his services (Hartt 1885:132). Bates 
(1863:162) reports that in about 1853 the Munduruct were instrumental in 
helping the Brazilians of the Madeira River to suppress the Arara Indians, and 
Tocantins (1877:140) states that shortly before his journey to the Munduruci, 
the latter struck at a marauding group of Parintintin Indians at the behest 
of the Brazilians. Coudreau (1897:39-40) relates another case of mercenary 
service by the Munduruct, whom he characterizes as a people ‘‘known for 
selling their military valor to whoever wants to pay for it.’’ On this occasion, 
three traders of the Madeira River had been killed by hostile Indians, and their 
colleagues went to the Munduruct of the upper Tapajés River and offered 
merchandise in return for a retaliatory expedition. The offer was accepted but 
the sortie was a failure, for most of the 60 men and 40 women who took part 
in the raid died of illness before contacting the enemy. 

Although mercenary service is one of the more interesting aspects of 
Munduruct’ warfare during the 19th century, contemporary informants 
hardly thought it worthy of mention. They acknowledged their alliance with 
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the whites with some pride, but viewed their efforts as civilizing missions 
against the “savage Indians,” or ‘‘Indians of the forest.’’ Their attitude was 
clearly that they did what had to be done and had always been done; the re- 


muneration was secondary. 

It is impossible to determine what proportion of Munduruct warfare in 
the last century was instigated by the whites, but it is clear that many, and 
probably most, raids were conducted against groups having no enmity or even 
contact with Brazilian society. It is evident that the Mundurucu did not re- 
main warlike solely for reasons of material gain, but mercenary service did 
serve to encourage the perpetuation of a deeply rooted pattern. Whether or 
not economic and ecological conditions stimulated warfare in the preceding 
century is difficult to ascertain. It is known that the area of Munduruct 
occupation expanded northward in the late 18th and early 19th centuries into 
regions formerly inhabited by other groups. While the Munduruct moved into 
a vacuum that they had helped to create, it is almost certain that assimilation 
and depopulation due to disease had decimated the ranks of the previous 
occupants far more than had Munduruct arms, and the population of the latter 
was already on the wane. Additional territory was hardly the goal of the mi- 
grant Mundurucu; the lure of manufactured articles available through trade 
with the white settlements offers a more adequate explanation of their north- 
ward drift to the lower Madeira and Tapajés Rivers. 

The secondary nature of economic goals in Munduruct warfare is even 
more manifest when looting is considered. No objects of significant economic 
value were taken, and the raiders maintained their mobility by traveling light. 
Captive children were a far more important class of booty than were material 
items. Captive-taking was a means of strengthening the group through the 
addition of new members, but it is not certain whether the increment com- 
pensated for the loss of mature warriors and their female followers. If, how- 
ever, one accepts intense warfare as a given factor, the capture of children was 
important to its successful continuance. Moreover, the Mundurucu valued and 
desired children, and the captives were treated as the captor’s own. 

The Munduruct warrior was strongly motivated by the desire to achieve 
prestige through the demonstration of valor, especially as signified by the tak- 
ing of a trophy head. The DajeboiSi was subjected to very onerous restrictions, 
but he was rewarded by the lifetime respect of his fellowmen. However, if he 
was to maintain his position and advance to the high status of a Muchacha, 
it was expected that he would also become a font of traditional lore and songs. 
Prestige was not openly asserted among the Mundurucu, and the tone of the 
society was strongly egalitarian. Decision-making was decentralized and in- 
formal and joint activity depended upon the consensus of the participants, 
but the successful headhunter exerted considerable influence in the attainment 
of such consensus—albeit through subdued means. 

Despite the fact that individual wars were undertaken because of the de- 
sire of the participants to gain prestige, it would be most dubious to admit 
this as a fundamental cause of warfare. It seems almost a truism to say that 
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the individual who demonstrates proficiency in the attainment of a socially 
desirable goal will himself be valued and that this will motivate him to ap- 
propriate action, but this still does not answer the question of why the goal 
and the accompanying activity is valued. Newcomb (1950:329) has stated 
the same case with cogency in regard to Plains warfare. 

The trophy head was prized as a symbol of Munduruct prowess and of its 
owner’s status, but it was also sought because it was the center of a number 
of magico-religious observances. The trophy was thought to be pleasing to 
the spirit protectors of the game animals because it had inherent power, 
contingent upon the proper observance of connected ritual acts. The pos- 
session of a trophy head thus resulted in greater economic abundance, and 
in this sense it served the same general purpose as does the Jivaro /santsa. 
However, this aspect of the trophy quest does not cast much light upon 
Munduruct headhunting, for alternate ways of pleasing the spirits were known 
and practiced. The ceremonial and shamanistic techniques of propitiating the 
spirit protectors of game animals were complex both in practice and in idea- 
tional content. In contrast, the linkage of the trophy head and the spirits was 
vague and ephemeral; it is probable that headhunting developed subsequent 
to the rites connected with the animal spirits and had become only loosely 
integrated with them. It is to be expected that any important social activity 
will become value and belief cathected in this manner, but it would be erro- 
neous to proceed to explain the activity by its supporting ideology. 

Finally, it should be considered that the Mundurucd looked upon fighting 
as a source of sport and excitement. The enemy was looked upon as game to 
be hunted, and the Munduruci still speak of the pariwat in the same terms 
that they reserve for peccary and tapir. War was a relief from boredom, but 
it is not surprising that peace would be boring to people who consider them- 
selves warriors. One might ask why they did not relieve boredom in log racing 
as do some groups, or in drinking bouts as did many of their neighbors. In 
short, can we not look upon activity and play drives as being inherent within 
the species and proceed from that vantage to explain the particular way they 
are manifested in particular cultures? 


FUNCTIONS OF MUNDURUCU WARFARE 

The manifest goals of warfare provide us with an understanding of the 
incentives that motivated the Munduruc%t warrior. The religious and sportive 
aspects of warfare were found to be considerably more ephemeral than were 
the economic and prestige goals involved, but even the latter two depended 
upon the existence of a social organization that allowed and encouraged in- 
tensive military activity by its very nature. Moreover, the most important 
single motivation to hostility was a generalized aggressiveness that recognized 
no specific aims, and this factor yields the most important single clue to an 
understanding of Munduruct warfare. If specific goals do not fully explain 
the extent and intensity of the pattern, and if the pressure of external circum- 
stances did not force battle, then the main dynamics of warfare must be sought 
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within the structure of the society. We must explain the function of warfare, 
or the social conditions that caused the Munduruci to direct enormous hostili- 
ity against an amorphously inimical outside world. 

As a first step toward answering this question, we turn briefly to a re- 
examination of Munduruct military organization. Leaving out of considera- 
tion for the moment the bellicosity of the Munduruct, the single factor that 
contributed most to the success of their arms was the tribal organization of war 
parties. The recruitment of men from a number of communities aggrandized 
their expeditions while leaving unimpaired the economic and defensive func- 
tions of the villages. Tribalism was also central to the ceremonies that were 
held at the conclusion of a war. On these occasions the tribal warrior society, 
or DarekSi, gathered to celebrate the prowess of Munduruct arms, and the 
widely scattered members of certain clans assembled to exercise their prerog- 
ative of attaching particular decorations to the trophy heads. 

Intercommunity cooperation in warfare was facilitated by the peculiar 
juxtaposition of matrilocal residence and patrilineal descent. The male Mun- 
duruci population was thereby linked by cross-cutting ties of residential 
affinity and affiliation by descent. For example, any Munduruct man was a 
member of his own village, in most cases a native of another village, and in 
several instances a former resident of the village of a divorced wife; he was 
also linked by ties of patrilineal descent to all the villages in which members of 
his clan resided. On the other hand, he was not involved in any cohesive and 
localized lineage unit. The kinship structure imposed no boundaries upon the 
local group; the male social world was the tribe. 

The manner in which bonds were extended throughout the tribe neces- 
sitated certain social adjustments. The residence rule destroyed the residential 
basis of patrilineality and thereby weakened clanship. Correspondingly, the 
only enduring group of coresident, consanguineal kinsmen was the extended 
family of women related in the female line. Such aggregates of females posed 
a threat to the superordinate position of the men which was resolved through 
several means, one of the most important of which was residence in the men’s 
house. This unit freed the male from the necessity of becoming integrated into 
the economy and authority structure of his wife’s household in villages in 
which he had no supporting group of kinsmen. Although he owed respect and 
some service to his father-in-law, the locus of his social and economic life was 
the men’s house; this provided the framework within which a group of men 
irom diverse villages was welded into a highly unitary working and fighting 
unit. Their position as a militant and self-conscious social entity, demarcated 
from and superior to the women, was reinforced by the cult of the sacred musical 
instruments. Thus male solidarity was promoted on a tribal level through the 
dispersal of patrilineal kinsmen, and on the village level through the men’s 
house. 

The organization of 19th-century Munduruct society made male solidarity 
on the village and tribal level not only possible but a functional necessity. 
Conflict had to be rigorously suppressed, for if men became arrayed in overt 
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violence along lines of residential affinity, it would pit patrilineal kin against 
each other and destroy the very fabric of the kinship structure. And if the 
combatants aligned themselves according to kinship affiliations, strife could 
break out within villages and even within households. The Munduruct situa- 
tion is opposite that found in some segmentary societies, in which, following 
Fortes’ (1945: 240-4) analysis, strife between kinship-territorial units of simi- 
lar scope is actually productive of social equilibrium. 

The necessity for suppressing overt conflict as the only alternative to 
serious disruptions of social relations was complemented by the necessity for 
male cohesion and unity in villages whose hereditary inhabitants were the 
women. As a result, Munduruct ethical values enjoined absolute harmony 
and cooperation upon all the males of the tribe. No such feeling was expected 
in interfemale relations. The female ingroup was limited to the membership 
of one or two extended families; beyond these limits, open jealousy and fight- 
ing could and did occur. This dichotomy in ethical values is understandable 
when one considers how different were the male and female social contexts. 

Interpersonal and intergroup grievances will arise in all human societies 
as a necessary concomitant of social life, and the Munduruct are no exception 
to this rule. Despite the surface tranquility of interpersonal relations among 
the males, numerous causes of latent antagonism existed. One potentially 
disruptive factor of especial significance to the problem at hand was that 
patrilineal succession to the chieftaincy was assured by exempting the chief’s 
sons from the matrilocal rule. The extended family of the chief thus became 
the largest and most cohesive such unit in the village, for it retained sons 
while gathering sons-in-law. The presence of his own patrilineal kinsmen rein- 
forced the chief’s position, but it also resulted in antagonism and resentment on 
the part of the other men of the village, over whom he exerted no lineage-based 
authority. Evidence to support this statement can be found in contemporary 
Mundurucu society in a number of cases of sorcery accusation and punish- 
ment. In one village the chief and his son were both slain as suspected witches. 
In another, the family of the chief wished to execute an accused sorcerer 
against the will of the other residents, and in a third village the family of the 
chief protected one of their number against the intention of the other villagers 
to execute him. No evidence of such tensions would have been manifest to the 
casual observer in any of the three villages; the disaffected parties usually 
maintain cordial and cooperative relations with their antagonists both before 
and after the climax of the train of events, but they generally move from the 
village as soon as convenient. These conflicts, then, are instrumental in fur- 
thering the fragmentation of villages under the current condition of pacification. 

Given the potentially centrifugal nature of leadership, descent, and resi- 
dence, warfare functioned to preserve, or at least prolong, the cohesiveness of 
Munduruct society. The chief was able to maintain his leadership over his 
lineally eclectic group of followers through his position as war leader and his 


complementary role as mediator between them and Brazilian society. To the 
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Munduruct these are the essential functions of chieftainship, and contem- 
porary informants commonly ascribe the decline of nucleated village life to the 
disappearance of such attributes of leadership. 

Of even greater importance to the integration of Mundurucu society, war- 
fare activated and intensified male unity and values, both of which functioned 
to make matrilocality viable. Finally, the only permissible intrasocietal mech- 
anism for the release of aggression was sorcery and the killing of sorcerers, 
and the previously cited cases indicate that they created as many tensions as 
they resolved. Actually, the only way in which hostility could be unleashed 
without damage to the society was against the outside world. Paradoxically 
for a people who considered all the world as an enemy, the true cause of 
enmity came from within their own society. 

Much of the preceding argument has hinged upon the matrilocal and patri- 
lineal character of Munduruct society. In a recent article I showed that 
Munduruct social structure in the 19th century could only be understood as a 
result of post-contact change and that the aboriginal society was organized 
on patrilocal and patrilineal lines (Murphy 1956). The fact that the Mun- 
durucu were vigorous warriors before their shift to matrilocality suggests that 
warfare acquired new functions subsequent to that change and consequent 
upon it. These new functions, as they have been outlined in this paper, provide 
us with an understanding of how Munduruct society remained cohesive and 
maintained its boundaries through more than a century of contact with the 
whites. 

We will now broaden our analysis of the function of warfare within Mun- 
duruct society to the closely related problem of its function within the struc- 
ture of Munduruct-Brazilian relationships. The two bases of this symbiosis 
were trade and war. Matrilocality evolved as a result of trade relations with 
the whites, but it was workable in a patrilineal society only when intrasocietal 
hostilities were repressed and latent antagonisms channeled into intense war- 
fare. Warfare and the connected ceremonies also helped to perpetuate the 
system of clanship in this newly-evolved type of society, for they constituted 
almost the only occasions upon which corporate functions of the fragmented 
descent groups were exercised. Conversely, matrilocality and patrilineality 
provided the structure for warfare on a tribal scale and thus enabled the 
Munduructi successfully to pursue hostilities against comparatively undis- 
rupted tribes during a period when their own numbers were being reduced 
through disease and emigration to Brazilian settlements. And by frequently 
undertaking raids in the service of the whites, the Munduruct had solidified 
their peaceful relationship with the technologically and numerically superior 
society. The Brazilians were willing to respect the autonomy of the Mun- 
duruct as long as it was useful to them. We may conclude that the system of 
of matrilocality and patrilineality and the institution of warfare were mutually 
reinforcing and served to maintain Munduruct society during a period that 
witnessed the disappearance or dissolution of many of their neighbors. 
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CONCLUSION 

Our analysis of the functions of Munduruct warfare has concluded that the 
institution operated to preserve the integration and solidarity of Munduruct 
society. These findings accord closely with Simmel’s theory of conflict and 
are also substantiated by Fernandes’ (1952:354) conclusion on the functions 
of Tupinamba warfare. The means by which this social end was accomplished 
can be viewed as a variable of the Munduruct type of society. The latter was 
of a unique order; it was structured so as to ramify kinship bonds throughout 
the tribe, but it was extremely vulnerable to any open display of aggression 
within the group. This, and the ambivalent position of the men, resulted in 
the suppression of hostility and the emphasis upon solidarity that charac- 
terized male social relations. Such solidarity could be maintained only through 
the release of latent aggression in a socially valued manner upon surrogate 
objects. Munduruct warfare thus corresponds to Coser’s (1956:48) formula- 
tion of the ‘‘safety valve”’ mechanism in society: 

Social systems provide for specific institutions which serve to drain off hostile and 
aggressive sentiments. These safety valve institutions help to maintain the system by 
preventing otherwise probable conflict or by reducing its disruptive effects. They pro- 
vide substitute objects upon which to displace hostile sentiments, as well as means of 
abreaction. Through these safety valves, hostility is prevented from turning against its 
original object. 


The achievement of specific ends or the defeat of a particular enemy were 
secondary considerations in Munduruct warfare. They fought any group and 
they fought for the sake of fighting. The ultimate source of their bellicosity 
was the repressed hostility generated within the society, and the ultimate 
source of repression was the potential destructiveness of intrasocietal aggres- 
sion, 

Safety valve institutions of one kind or another are probably universal 
in culture. Coser (ibid:41) distinguishes two means by which aggressiveness 
may safely be released by the members of a society. These are: 

.. . Ventilsitten, which provide a socially sanctioned framework for carrying out 
conflict without leading to consequences that disrupt relations within a group, and 
those safety-valve institutions which serve to divert hostility onto substitute objects 
or which function as channels for cathartic release. 


Munduructi warfare and sorcery fall into the class of ‘‘safety-valve institu- 
tions’; the structure of the society is such that Ventilsitten would be im- 
possible insofar as the Munduruc%t cannot publicly acknowledge the existence 
of intrasocietal hostilities. The institutionalized public arguments and wrest- 
ling matches of the Trumaif Indians (Murphy and Quain 1955:57--59) and 
the spear throwing bouts between Upper Xingt tribes (Galvio 1950:366 
are illustrations of cases in which hostility is allowed to appear in a controlled 
and sanctioned context and is thereby dissipated. Sides are drawn and the issue 
is resolved among the Upper Xingu groups; the Munduruct cannot even 
afford to take sides openly. 
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Coser (1956:156-7) has considered the relationship between conflict and 
the rigidity of the social structure, which he defines as ‘‘the degree to which it 
disallows direct expression of antagonistic claims,” and concludes: 


Our hypothesis, that the need for safety-valve institutions increases with the rigidity 
of the social system, may be extended to suggest that unrealistic [i.e. cathartic and not 
oriented toward the frustrating object] conflict may be expected to occur as a conse- 
quence of rigidity present in the social structure. 


Munduructi warfare was clearly “unrealistic” and the social structure was 
rigid in Coser’s sense. It is possible to broaden our example to include a larger 
category of rigid social structures and to consider their functional concomi- 
tants. I would propose as a statistically testable hypothesis that matrilocal 
societies must repress open aggression in order to insure cohesion and con- 
tinuity. If we take any matrilocal and matrilineal or bilateral society as our 
model, the system of residence tends to disperse males at least throughout the 
local community. Thus, any male will have close ties of kinship and economic 
interdependence with his housemates, his natal household, the households of 
his maternal uncles, and the households of his brothers. The same is true of 
patrilocal societies from the viewpoint of the women, but males are the princi- 
pal political role-players in all human societies. Any conflict involving men 
therefore becomes a matter of deep community concern. As among the Mun- 
duruct, if the lines of allegiance in a conflict situation are drawn according to 
kinship in any matrilocal society, bonds of local contiguity will be sundered; 
if primary loyalty is given to bonds of residence, the ties of kinship will be 
broken. In short, when the residence and kin groups of the male do not coin- 
cide, he acquires multiple commitments that may come into conflict. Also, the 
individual male will more readily repress his grievances if he cannot rely upon 
the full support of a solidary group. 

Brief reference to the ethnographic literature suggests that the social soli- 
darity of matrilocal groups is not restricted to my model. Writing of the 
Apinayé, Nimuendaji (1939:129) says: 

I have never heard of a case of rape nor witnessed anything of publicly scandalous 
adultery, larceny, or slander. Only when intoxicated do these natives inflict damage 
on property and bodily maltreatment on persons or commit manslaughter. Compared 
with any Serente settlement the village of Bacaba, at least, is a model of internal peace 
and harmony, and this would hold for Gato Preto, too, in the absence of alcohol. 


The Serente and the Apinayé are Gé-speaking groups of eastern Brazil and 
are culturally quite similar. The principal difference between them is that the 
fractious Serente are patrilineal and patrilocal, while the harmonious Apinayé 
are matrilineal and matrilocal. Turning to North America, we have the classi- 
cal example of the matrilocal and ‘‘Apollonian”’ Puebloans. Ellis (1951: 199) 
has noted of Pueblo warfare: 

Beyond protection, warfare served to provide legitimate outlet for the frustrations 


and aggressions arising from unpermitted competition or suspicions thereof among 
peoples of the same general culture. 
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The repression of open conflict among the Puebloans accounts for the latent 
hostility that many ethnologists have seen seething below surface relations. 
Under modern conditions this often results in community fission, and the same 
process can be noted among the contemporary, nonwarring Mundurucu. 
Lacking adequate safety-valves for the release of aggression, the Mundurucu 
now tend to withdraw from the frustrating situation. 

Not all matrilocal groups repress aggression to the same extent as do the 
Munduruct, nor are they as warlike. The greater emphasis of the Mundurucu 
upon social cohesion and external aggression stems from the persistence of 
patrilineal clans in a matrilocal society. This factor, combined with inter- 
village matrilocality, made hostility even more explosive and internal release 
systems less workable. It oriented the group toward warfare and provided the 
organization for its effective pursuit. Some deviation from our model is expect- 
able, for there is no fixed and unvarying reservoir of aggression in society; it 
has its roots in the social structure, as does its expression. Our thesis states 
only that matrilocal societies must repress the open expression of intrasocietal 
conflict and that this repressed hostility, variable in intensity, will be released 
through acceptable and nondisruptive means within the society, or through 
warfare, or through both. But warfare, it can be concluded, is an especially 
effective means of promoting social cohesion in that it provides an occasion 
upon which the members of the society unite and submerge their factional dif- 
ferences in the vigorous pursuit of a common purpose. 


NOTES 


! The field research upon which this article is based was conducted by my wife and me during 
1952-53, and was supported by a Research Training Fellowship, granted by the Social Science 
Research Council, and the William Bayard Cutting Traveling Fellowship, awarded through the 
Trustees of Columbia University. Grateful acknowledgement is made to these institutions. 

The present article was read in manuscript by David M. Schneider and profited greatly from 
his suggestions. 

2 This seemingly incredible sortie was still remembered by the Uruba Indians of the upper 
Gurupi River in the state of Maranhao, according to a personal communication from the Brazilian 
ethnologist, Dr. Darcy Ribeiro. 

> A fulle’ description of the ceremonies held subsequent to a successful raid will be published 
in a forthce ning monograph (Murphy n.d.). 
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Dream Learning and Individual Ritual Differences 
in Mohave Shamanism 


it told in several ways. All stories relate to the same event, but the way 
of telling it is different, as though different witnesses related it, remember- 
ing or forgetting different details. It is as though an Indian, a Negro and 
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“Every shaman tells a different story of the creation. One may hear 


a Frenchman would tell it, or as though I, my husband, Hivsu: Tupo:ma | 
(burnt raw) or you were describing a car accident we witnessed.”’ ( 


.L students of Mohave culture report that magical powers, and the knowl- 
edge of the myths, skills, and songs pertaining to them, are supposed to 
be acquired in dream; the most explicit statements are those of Kroeber 
(1925), Wallace (1947) and Devereux (1956b). Given the fundamental simi- 
larities between the beliefs and curing rites of various shamans, and between 
the songs sung by various singers who “learned” a given song cycle in dream, 
not only anthropologists but even some Mohave informants reached the con- 
clusion that actual learning in a waking state is responsible for the acquisition 


dreams in those primitive societies which emphasize dream life and encourage 
the recall and narration of dreams, tend to be quite long and elaborate and 


Hama: Utce:, Mohave informant. ( 


of the knowledge and skills related to some specialty, but that this knowl- : 
edge remains barren, i.e., ineffective, unless it is also “‘dreamed.”’ Thus, after al- 
lowing me to record his ritual curing songs, a shaman explained that this would | 
not enable me to cure people by singing these songs, because I had not “‘po- E 
tentiated” them by learning them also in dream. | 

Since it is quite certain that no one could possibly dream the full text of a é 
long song cycle or myth of the type recorded by Kroeber (1925, 1948), it is 7 
evident that if these myths—though structurally similar to dreams (Kroeber , 

are dreamed at all, they must be dreamed in a condensed or allusive 
Before we examine this problem more closely, it should be stressed that . 


may therefore confront the psychotherapist with real difficulties in interpreta- 
tion! (Devereux 1951). It must also be recognized that a book read, a story fa 
heard, or a play seen during the day may provide most of the raw material = 
(known in psychoanalysis as ‘‘the day residue’”’) from which the following i. 
nights’ dream is constructed (Freud 1925). Thus, it is quite probable that a sa 
youth who has just attended a curing ritual may, in the course of the following a 
night, have one or more dreams pertaining to and derived from this (non- a 
logical) experience. In addition, given the cultural importance of dreams in th 
Mohave society (Kroeber 1925; Wallace 1947; Devereux 1956b), it is likely a 
that this dream will preoccupy him during the following day, especially since, ws 
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because of his temperamental behavior, he is likely to have heard repeatedly 
that he is bound ultimately to become a shaman (Devereux 1937). This pre- 
occupation will lead to a ‘‘secondary elaboration” of the dream, which will 
probably consist in the expansion of the actually dreamed material by the 
addition of information about myths, songs, and rituals acquired in a waking 
state. 

These observations and inferences suggest that what is dreamed and what is 
juxtaposed and coordinated with the dream the following day are inseparable 

the more so since a good many primitives do not differentiate too sharply 
between what was dreamed and what was thought or experienced. Kroeber 
(1952) has specifically stressed that the growth of civilization is in the general 
direction of greater realism and of a more systematic separation of dream 
experience from real experience. What remains to be considered is the problem 
of what the incipient shaman may actually dream and the manner in which he 
reaches the conclusion that his dream is the actual equivalent of the entire 
myth and ritual. 

It may be taken for granted that no matter how lengthy the actual dream 
may be and no matter how greatly cultural training and expectation may 
facilitate its total recall, the Mohave shaman or singer is not likely to dream, 
either in a single night or in instailments, the entire text of a myth or song 
cycle. It must therefore be a highly condensed and possibly allusive dream 
version of a long myth which both the dreamer and his society define as an 
actual dreaming of the myth. This inference is materially strengthened by the 
fact that Mohave culture provides a model for equating an allusive “‘catch 
phrase” with a broad mythical meaning. 

In 1932 it was possible to record Ahma Huma:re’s (Quail young) and 
Harav He:ya’s (Whiskey mouth) songs for treating the hiwey lak (anus pain) 
group of illnesses. Anma Huma:re’s four songs—each consisting of only two 
words—could be ‘‘translated,’”’ according to Ahma Huma‘re himself, in three 
different ways or on three different levels: 

(t) Some fifteen years after the songs were collected, an excellent linguistic 
informant, Hamose: Huwalye, translated them verbatim, giving the English 
equivalent of the ‘“‘core meaning’ of each word as used in daily speech. Al- 
though he provided a rigorously accurate translation, he did not deny that the 
two words which form one song have a broader set of meanings not only for 
the shaman but also for the patient and the audience, all of whom have a 
fairly accurate idea of the range of “information” these words are supposed to 
convey. We shall call this additional information the ‘halo meaning” of these 
words, with the understanding that it is present only when these words are 
used in a ritual context. A simple analogy may clarify this. In ordinary con- 
versation the words “pathologically jealous husband” mean just that and 
nothing more. In a discussion about Shakespeare, the same three words evoke 
the entire plot and atmosphere of the tragedy of Othello. In a similar way, the 
two words of Ahma Huma:‘re’s first song, which in ordinary conversation 


mean simply ‘‘Heaven right-down-here,’” mean ‘“‘They are in heaven as we are 
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on earth.” Fully explained, however, these words convey the idea that heaven 
is beautiful and full of life, as is the earth; that people too were meant to be 
healthy and full of life and that, as the shaman sings, the illness, which is 
incompatible with this ideal pattern, will depart. 

(2) The second (meta-semantic) level of translation was suggested by 
Ahma Humatre to the expert interpreter Hama: Utce:(Testicles charcoal). As 
stated above, this was ‘“‘They are in heaven, as we are on earth.” In this in- 
stance we may simply speak of an expanded significance: the word ‘‘hamayvi” 
means not only “heaven” but also the heavenly beings; the word “kono: (h)yi”’ 
means not only ‘down here”’ but the earth and all that is on it. 

(3) The third level of translation is actually an exegesis which, by means 
of the similarity between heaven and earth, also implies the contrast between 
what it ideal and what is accidental, system alien, and contingent. In reality, 
this type of translation is no longer a mere translation but an actual exegesis 
and, moreover, an exegesis provided by Ahma Huma‘re himself. 

These three translations—the semantic, the meta-semantic and the 
exegetic—form a kind of inverted pyramid, precariously standing on a point 
which is represented by two ‘‘catch words,” crammed full of meanings and 
surrounded by an extensive halo of implicit meanings which can be ‘‘decoded”’ 
only if one knows Mohave culture and mythology. 

A similar type of inverted pyramid is familiar to psychoanalysts, who know 
that a very short dream, such as “I raised my hat to a man,” can have ex- 
tremely complex meanings. The bare narration of the dream is in a sense a 


narrow, “‘semantic’’ quasi-translation, which conveys only that single 
meaning to an audience which does not know that this is a dream and not an 
account of an actual happening. However, in investigating this dream, the 
meaning. He may discover that 


” 


analyst will first learn its ‘‘meta-semantic 
“hat” also symbolizes other items of clothing, containers, and so forth, and 
that ‘‘raise”’ also has a large variety of supplementary meanings. On the exeget- 
ic level, the patient may say, “I greet a man first. Iam of no account and 
must therefore be polite to everyone. The man remainds me of my father, 
who insisted that his children show him great respect.” In brief, when analyz- 
ing this dream, comparable in its terseness to one of Ahma Huma:re’s songs, 
we find that it actually encompasses a major segment of the dreamer’s per- 
sonality and problems. Thus, this simple dream, like Ahma Huma:‘re’s 
“catch phrase,’’ is really a conventional signal which opens broad horizons 
of meaning, just as the signal ‘‘pathologically jealous husband” opens many 
vistas to the student of Shakespeare. 

It is suggested that the prospective shaman’s dream may bear the same 
relationship to the full-length myth and ritual as his sung catch-phrases do. 
The power-giving and knowledge-imparting dream may be nothing more than 
an extreme condensation of and allusion to the myth, which, in the ritual, is 
recondensed into the ‘‘catch phrase” and simple rite. In other words, the actual! 
dream may be more similar to the simple ritual songs than to the lengthy 
myth to which both the dream and the rite are theoretically reducible. It is 


ab 
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not suggested that the culturally pre-existing and standardized ritual is 
actually what the prospective shaman dreams; what he did dream before he 
elaborated his dream and made it congruent with a pre-existing myth pre- 
sumably cannot be inferred either from the songs or from the ritual. We specifi- 
cally do not postulate an extensive similarity between the content of the 
initial dream and the actual rite. We do postulate that, from the cultural point 
of view, both may be defined as condensations of the myth, and that psycholog- 
ically they have an identical relationship to the myth, at least in terms of the 
present-day situation. Whether originally the rite preceded the myth and 
dream preceded the ritual, or vice versa, is a problem which does not arise in 
the present context. It is postulated that: 

(1) Aspiring shamans, presumably stimulated by witnessing curing rites 
and hearing songs and myths, have relatively brief dreams whose day residue 
(raw material) is derived from these stimull. 

(2) Incited by the social evaluation of their misbehavior as an indication 
of their nascent shamanistic powers, these youths view their dreams as allu- 
sions to the relevant myth, partly because some of the day residue pertains 
to the ritual and/or the songs and myths related to the ritual. Psychoanalyti- 
cally speaking, they use the actually learned myth as an “association” to their 
brief dreams. 

(3) The rite and the songs pertaining to it are in turn condensations of, 
and allusions to, the broad mythical model and text. 

(4) The cultural tenet that the singing of a brief song is the functional 
equivalent of the narration of the entire myth motivates the dreamer to view 
his brief dream as a complete equivalent of the entire myth, and permits him 
to assert that he ‘‘dreamed” the myth and song cycle. 

(5) Dreaming a condensation of, or allusion to, the myth, rite, or song 
imparts supernatural effectiveness to one’s recitation of the myth, performance 
of the rite, and singing of the song, whose actual text is learned in a waking 


state. 
* + * 


We have so far taken no account of the cultural tenet that the songs are 
taught and learned in dream. The mechanism underlying this belief was de- 
scribed by Hamose: Huwalye, a singer, who brought up this matter spon- 
taneously in a discussion concerning a different topic: 


My father and my brother both sang the Tuma:np’a Utau:t song cycle [Kroeber 
1925; Devereux 1939]. I paid no attention to it and did not learn it. After my father 
died, my brother took up the singing of this cycle. Fifteen or twenty-five years later 
he, too, died. I was in my teens during the last years of my brother’s life. I was in a 
row. I think I am doing well. I asked my brother to sing this cycle and I listened. I 
slept during the day and listened at night. Then I asked him to tell me the story [prose 
exegesis] that went with his songs. I sang it and I was doing well. I missed once and 
my brother corrected me. I worked at it for two weeks, learning it. [You did not dream 
t at this time?] No, not yet. I will tell you. I sing for a year. [Later] I start thinking 
about my boys and about what the Mohave do to [with?] children and the family. I 
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sing all night to keep awake and prepare for a funeral [where songs are sung]. I sing 
all the time. Then, for one year, I dream at night. In dream I thought that some good 
singers of the Tuma:np’a Utau:t, who had died, come close to me and sing. I could 
not hear the words plainly. Then I said to them: “This is how the song goes,” and 
then I sing to them. They sing a little differently. I sang the way my brother taught 
me to sing. Then we had a sort of fight. They deliberately sang differently. A week later 
these [dream] singers name every place where that couple stopped on the Colorado 
River.’ So, it took two nights to dream all that. After that, it is always in my head, 
even when I work hard. 


At this point the interpreter, Hama: Utce:, signified her acceptance of this 
experience as a genuine dream by saying to me: ‘‘This is just like the dream 
you had last night.”’ 

The preceding account shows that Hamose: Huwalye’s interest in this 
song cycle postdates his father’s death and that he was taught both the text 
of the songs and their prose exegesis by his older brother before he also learned 
it in dream, after becoming a father himself. However, the most important 
aspect of this account is the fact that the long-dead dream teachers ‘‘deliber- 
ately”’ sing a somewhat different version of the cycle and that there is a fight 
between the student-dreamer and his dream-teachers. This dream struggle 
parallels the Siberian prospective shaman’s dream fight with a great shaman, 
from which, although he is the underdog, he must emerge victorious or at 
least unhurt (Réheim 1951). 

It is a basic feature of Mohave supernaturalism that a shaman specializing 
in the cure of an ailment such as hiwey lak (anus pain) may become enraged 
and resort to retributive witchcraft if another hiwey lak specialist tells the 
myth pertaining to this illness differently, or sings different songs. It is there- 
fore our next task to account both for the existence of such differences and 
for the shaman’s anger over any deviation from his particular version. 

We propose to show that the existence of multiple versions of the the same 
myth, song cycle, curing song, or ritual is directly related to the fact that the 
songs and rites are condensations of and allusions to the full-length myth. 
Let us return to the Shakespearean example. The tragedy of Othello may 
be called to the Shakespearean student’s mind not only by the phrase ‘‘patho- 
logically jealous husband” but also by “unjustly suspected wife.”’ (Similarly, 
in psychoanalysis, differently worded dreams may pertain to the same broad 
conflict [Devereux 1951].) The two phrases allude to the same tragedy from 
different, though conjugate, points of view; the personality of the speaker will 
determine whether he chooses to stress Othello or Desdemona. This view is 
fully compatible with the thesis presented elsewhere, that all versions of a 
given myth implicitly tell the same story (Devereux 1953), albeit from dif- 
ferent psychological points of view. 

Multiple versions are an acute problem for the Mohave. As stated above, 
it is a standard belief that if one shaman’s account differs from that of another, 
be it simply in the order of events, this will give offence and the one who con- 
siders that his account has been challenged will retaliate by bewitching the 
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‘“‘heretic.”’ Shamans discussing their powers repeatedly voice the fear that they 
may be bewitched by another shaman who clings to his own phrasing of a 
justificatory myth, theory, song, or ritual. 

Objectively speaking, differences between the theories, justificatory myths, 
and curing songs of various specialists do exist. They are explicitly recognized 
by shamans, who fear that other specialists may punish them magically for 
these discrepancies; they are also recognized by laymen, who, like Hama: Utce: 
may state that Harav He‘ya’s account of the hiwey lak group of diseases 
“goes deeper” than that of Ahma Huma:‘re. The curing powers may be de- 
rived from the gods or from the ancestors. Either the left or the right hand 
may be the curing hand. The curing songs, too, may be quite different. For 
instance, Ahma Huma:re’s first song contained only two words; that of Harav 
He: ya contained three, and the two songs had only one word-root in common 

“‘amay,”’ which means sky. The strict translation of Ahma Huma:‘re’s first 
song is, ‘‘Heaven put down lower and lower.’’ Its meta-semantic translation 
may be given as, ‘“‘They are in heaven, as we are on earth.” Its exegetic trans- 
lation describes the fullness of life in heaven, which should be matched by a 
similarly rich life on earth, and affirms that shamanistic singing will cause ill- 
ness to depart and be replaced by this ideal state. Harav He: ya’s first song 
is semantically translated as ‘‘Face toward heaven and you will see’’; a 
meta-semantic translation was not obtained; the exegesis states that the three 
words refer to pathogenic dreams about the (destroyed) homestead of one’s 
youth. 

It is important to note that where ritual songs were forgotten because the 
last practitioner of a given specialty died before he could transmit the songs to 
a younger person, future healers of that illness use for therapeutic purposes 
the more or less complete prose text of the myth, with equal effectiveness. 
Such therapists voice the socially acceptable opinion that the power of the 
allusive songs is not a result of the “‘correct”’ singing of a firmly established 
“lyric’’; unlike strongly ritualistic groups, the Mohave do not seem to feel that 
verbal magic is effective only if it is letter perfect. Psychologically stated, 
Mohave ritual is singularly devoid of obsessive “‘liturgical’”’ features. In fact, 
as I have stressed elsewhere (Devereux 1950), Mohave ritual itself provides a 
model for its simplification and ultimate obsolescence: the menstrual rite is a 
greatly simplified version of the puberty rite, and therefore provides a living 
example for stripping the rite down to its essentials. 

When someone receives the power to cure a certain illness whose last healer 
died long ago, he will not know the lost songs but will recite the myth instead, 
since the curing power is derived from the myth rather than from the song 
which is a condensation of the myth. The power of the song does not lie in its 
actual wording but in the fact that it ‘‘stands for” the myth. This was explicitly 
stated by several competeit informants, including one who actually cured by 
means of the prose version of the myth. This finding has important implica- 
tions for the understanding of the equivalence of myth and ritual in Mohave 
society. It is a Mohave axiom that the shaman’s power can be externalized 
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either by singing or by narrating a myth, even without additional ritual ac- 
tions; Hama: Utce: felt convinced that she became ill because she had listened 
to and interpreted for me Harav He: ya’s account of his powers and his curing 
songs. This finding seems to contradict Kluckhohn’s (1942) inference that 
some Mohave myths may be unrelated to ritual, since the preceding data show 
that the very act of reproducing a myth in any manner whatsoever externalizes 
power and is therefore an oral ritual even in the strictest Durkheimian sense 
of that term. 

On a superficial level, one might say that Harav He:ya’s songs differed 
from those of Ahma Huma:‘re only because they were learned from different 
persons. This view would imply that, like Maori genealogists, each of these two 
sang practically letter perfect the songs he learned from his particular teacher. 
This supposition is contradicted by Hamose: Huwalye’s account of the way he 
acquired his knowledge of Tuma:np’a Utau:t. In this society, which does not 
value letter perfect singing, it is almost certain that both Harav He:ya and 
Ahma Huma:‘re modified the texts of their respective teachers or models. 

Several psychological factors are responsible for such deviations from the 
‘“‘model.’’ The most significant point is the immense affective importance at- 
tached to the “‘rightness’”’ of one’s own songs and accounts, coupled with the 
desire to harm those whose version differs from one’s own and with the fear 
that the other, on his part, may attack one by magical means. 

We are dealing here with what psychoanalysts call ‘‘the narcissism of small 
differences’’—a tendency to attach great subjective importance to the differ- 
ences between one’s own version and that of a competitor.‘ Such technical 
differences tend to assume a great importance in esoteric contexts; a familiar 
example is the celebrated Byzantine religious controversy over the problem 
of whether Christ was identical with, or merely similar in substance to, God 
the Father. This controversy is sometimes referred to as the ‘“‘battle of the iota,”’ 
since in Greek the words homoousios (of the same nature) and homoiousios (of 
like nature) differ from each other only by the inclusion or exclusion of the 
letter iota. 

We are therefore led to conclude that minor divergences are emotionally 
overvalued and explosively laden with affect and significance, because the 
shaman’s idiosyncratic neuroticism is gratified by such trifling differences. 
We may recall in this context that a useful clinical-psychological test consists 
in narrating a brief story to the subject and then noting the differences between 
the standard narrative and the subject’s reproduction of it. The study of the 
spread and expansion of rumors involving race prejudice (Allport and Post- 
man 1945) also reveals the psycho-diagnostic and cultural significance of the 
metamorphoses which rumor undergoes in spreading from one person to 
another. 

We postulate that the differences which presumably exist between the 
songs of Ahma Huma‘re and of his teacher are a direct result of Ahma Hu- 
maire’s distinctive personality make-up and, more specifically, of the areas of 
tension in his own personality. This inference is supported by data: Ahma 
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Huma:re was at first only a healer of the hiwey lak diseases. Subsequently his 
wife died in childbirth while he stood by, unable to help her or the baby which 
could be seen moving in its mother’s body. Soon afterward he acquired in 
dream the power to function as an obstetrician (Devereux 1948). 

Going one step further, we conclude that the shaman’s narcissistic over- 
valuation of the details in which his account differs from that of another, and 
his neurotic fear that another specialist may penalize him for these deviations, 
result from the fact that his particular version satisfies him precisely because 
these minor differences express and gratify his private internal needs and ten- 
sions. It has been suggested elsewhere (Devereux 1956a) that the broad pattern 
of shamanism is, from the viewpoint of a disturbed youngster, a socially 
tendered and culturally prepatterned general bromide for his “‘subjective 
headache.” From the social-cultural point of view, it is a ‘“‘type solution” for 
his conflicts, which are also typical of his society; from the psychological point 
of view, the shamanistic pattern is a socially tendered defense against internal 
tensions. 

These minor innovations and changes are the result of the “‘customizing”’ 
of the generalized shamanistic defense, which only fits the broadly typical 
needs of certain tense and neurotic youngsters. It is the ‘‘customization”’ of 
this broadly effective psychic “remedy” which provides specific relief, and is 
therefore valued and defended against all comers. 

An additional factor is that the neurotic is so constituted that his self- 
soothing symptoms must be at variance with the social norm. He is by defini- 
tion ‘‘socially negativistic’? (Devereux 1940; 1954) and, to an appreciable 
extent, finds relief in a given symptomatic defense only to the extent to which 
this defense is at variance with the norm,— including the norm represented by 
other shamans. All hiwey lak specialists have an equally autistic though cul- 
turally patterned general conception of their powers and of the cause and 
treatment of hiwey lak, and differ only on technical details. Psychologically 
stated, they adapt cultural material to their private needs so as to be able to 
use it symptomatically. This is a clear-cut proof of the thesis (Devereux 
1956a) that any adjustment which utilizes cultural material for neurotic ends 
is psychopathological. The symptomatic nature of the singer’s attachment to 
his own version and his paranoid conviction that there is something inten- 
tionally provocative about another singer’s obdurate adherence to another 
version, are shown by Hamose: Huwalye’s dream fight with long-dead singers 
who deliberately sang a different version of Tuma:np’a Utau:t in order to 
provoke him. Given his definition of the situation, a dream fight with these 
obdurate deviationists—who pursue heresy for its own sake—was inevitable. 

The existence of ‘“‘liturgical’’ differences between two shamans, the in- 
tensity of each shaman’s attachment to his own version, his feeling that the 
deviations of another are deliberate and provocative, his urge to retaliate by 
bewitching the heretic and his fear of being bewitched in turn, as well as the 
“tight”? which Hamose: Huwalye had in dream with those who sang differently, 
support the thesis that the broad shamanistic pattern is a social solution made 
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available to youngsters who experience certain type-conflicts which are char- 
acteristic of their society and related in substance to the unconscious segment 
of the group’s basic personality. This socially prepatterned solution or symp- 
tomatic defense is then ‘‘customized” by means of certain modifications, 
which adapt it to the personal, idiosyncratic component of the subject’s 
personality and conflicts. These minor modifications are overvalued (‘“‘hyper- 
cathected”’) both because they are ‘‘all one’s own” and because they serve to 
express social negativism, which those who made different changes in the 
broad pattern view as provocative. It is suggested that these psychological 
factors make understandable, at least on the psychological level, the “‘contest 
of shamans” motif which occurs both in Siberia and in North America. These 
data greatly strengthen the thesis (Kroeber 1952; Linton 1956; Devereux 
1956a) that the shaman is a fundamentally neurotic person who is fortunate 
enough to be able to cope with his problems by means of socially sanctioned 
symptomatic defenses, instead of having to improvise his own (socially pena- 
lized) symptoms and defenses, like the psychotic of our society. 


CONCLUSIONS 

(1) Although Mohave shamans and singers are supposed to acquire their 
knowledge in dream, they actually learn it in waking life and then have dreams 
which condense or allude to this body of knowledge. Society accepts these 
condensations as equivalents of the full text in the same sense in which a song, 
consisting of a telegraphically worded catch phrase, is accepted as the ritual 
equivalent of the full-length myth. The power of the songs is not inherent in 
their letter-perfect wording and reproduction; it is due to the fact that they 
are accepted as condensed equivalents of the myth. Where songs are forgotten, 
the prose version of the myth is used therapeutically. Power dreams and the 
songs which actualize power are both condensations of the myth, which does 
not mean that the two condensations are necessarily the same, although dif- 
ferences between two versions of a set of songs may be due to the actual dreams 
experienced by the singers. 

(2) Each shaman overvalues his specific version of the myth or song, and 
feels that those who sing different versions are deliberately provocative and 
obdurate. The differences are overvalued because they satisfy the neurotic 
shaman’s key idiosyncratic needs. They also implement his social negativism 
and therefore arouse a fear of retaliation from those who sing a different ver- 
sion. 

(3) So-called borderline psychotic cases in our own society acquire what 
only they believe to be magical powers by means of psychological processes 
which are in effect identical with those by means of which the shaman acquires 
his socially sanctioned and accepted powers (Devereux 1954). 


NOTES 


' Patients in psychoanalysis, or in ‘deep expressive therapy,’’ sometimes resist treatment by 
producing so many and such complex dreams in a single night that by the time they are narrated 
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to the therapist, the therapeutic session is ended and no time is left for their interpretation. This 
represents ‘‘mock compliance,’’ and a reductio ad absurdum of the therapist’s interest in dreams. 

2 We ignore in this context the distortion of words in songs, which is so characteristic of 
Mohave singing (Kroeber 1925). 

3 Place names play a major role in Mohave epics and myths (Kroeber 1925, 1948, 1951). 

‘ By contrast, a shaman specializing in disease X does not view another shaman, specializing 
in disease Y, as his competitor, and may even refer patients to him. 

5 Differences of opinion also satisfy man’s critical urge. Time (Vol. 69, No. 17, p. 79, April 29, 
1957) states that ‘one frustrated critic left a Casals concert complaining that there was nothing 
to say.”’ The guild humor of musicians echoes the same attitude: Two highbrow School of Music 
students hear Heifetz play Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. After the performance one of the students 
says haughtily: “If you happen to like great music perfectly performed, I guess it was all right.” 
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Possession “Hysteria” in a Kenya Tribe! 


GRACE HARRIS 


Northam pion, Mass. 


I 


N HIS monograph on the Akamba of Kenya, Gerhard Lindblom includes 

descriptions of spirit-possession and its treatment (1920: 230-240). After 
describing possession by the spirits of ancestors, called aimu, he discusses 
certain other spirits known as mbefo, showing that the symptoms follow a 
characteristic pattern. 

An mbefio spirit, says Lindblom, makes its wishes known when a woman 
goes into a sort of ecstasy. While in this state she makes strange sounds which 
are said to be foreign words, for the mbefio spirits come from other tribes. 
She not only speaks in a foreign tongue, but makes demands appropriate to 
the spirit’s tribe. A woman possessed by a Masai spirit might demand a Masai 
spear or a piece of red cloth such as Masai wear. Sometimes the item requested 
is of European style, such as a shoe. Or the spirit may require meat, and an 
animal must be slaughtered to provide it. 

There are two kinds of remedies. For temporary relief the spirit must be 
given what it asks, lest the seizures continue in the form of convulsions and 
ecstasy. This means that the woman’s husband may be called on to make a 
considerable expenditure, for he must buy the cloth, slaughter the animal or do 
whatever else is required. Lindblom points out that in this way a woman is 
able to force her husband to give her something she wants. While many 
seizures are apparently quite spontaneous, Lindblom records an instance of 
deliberate fraud when a woman pretended to be possessed in order to extort a 
gift from her husband. Lindblom refers to “deceitful feminine tactics.” 

Akamba attempts at a permanent cure follow the general pattern of spirit 
exorcism for that people. The patient sits on the ground with her head covered 
by a dark cloth. Drums are beaten by men and songs are sung in which the 
foreign spirits are mentioned. After some time the woman gets up and begins 
to dance, going into an ecstasy and uttering weird noises. At last she sinks 
exhaustedly on the ground and water is poured on her head to revive her. Then 
the spirit, on being questioned, reveals its identity and desires. After more 
dancing the patient is treated with some of the standard medicaments, and 
then goes to sleep. Next day, says Lindblom, she goes about her work as 
though nothing had happened. 

Lindblom also mentions one other kind of spirit possession called kiesu or 
kijesu. Like others who observed it, he describes it as one of a series of “ . . . re- 
markable psychical disturbances of a religious character which pass like epi- 
demics over Kamba country.” Kiesu involved a new “religious” dance and 
also the characteristic symptoms of possession. People went “‘. . . into con- 
vulsions at the sight of a European or even a pith helmet or a red fez such as 
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is usually worn by the native Mohammedan. The afilicted one fell to the 
ground, writhing as if suffering from violent cramp, moaning, and groaning 
... The Akamba themselves say that the spirits which (according to them) 
gave rise to kiesu, came from Ulaya (Europe)”’ (Lindblom 1920: 238-239). 

Similar phenomena are found elsewhere in Africa. In Kenya, women’s 
seizures occur in much the same form among at least two of the Coastal Bantu 
tribes, the Wagiriama and Waduruma.’ They have also been observed among 
the Kikuyu, and Junod (1927: Vol. II, 435ff) has described something very 
like the Kamba possession for the Thonga. The Zulu,* Somali (Ross 1956), 
and Songhay (Rouch 1954:52-53) are other groups displaying forms which 
show varying degrees of similarity, and certainly there are many others in 
various parts of Africa. In some cases only the women are affected, in others 
only the men, and in still others possession afflicts both sexes. 

My own material is on the Wataita, or the Taita as I shall refer to them 
hereafter. They are situated in the Coast Province of Kenya, about a hundred 
miles up-country from Mombasa. One subgroup calls the spirit possession 
afflicting women pepo, but it is known as saka to the larger portion of the tribe. 
In describing and analyzing the saka complex among the Taita, I do not wish 
to imply that the details of my interpretation should be extended to cover 
similar situations elsewhere. However, I believe that the type of analysis ap- 
plied here to one example of possession behavior in Africa may suggest ways of 
dealing with other cases, and perhaps lead to comparative treatment. 


II 


The Wataita are a hill people numbering about 53,000 They speak a 
Bantu language and follow a way of life somewhat similar to that of the A- 
kamba. They live by cultivating the land and, these days, by considerable 
wage-labor outside the Reserve and by the sale of cash crops such as vegetables, 
wattle, chilis, and coffee. Livestock is kept in the form of small herds of cattle, 
goats, and sheep, with cattle in particular constituting the traditional form 
of wealth. Women cultivate the basic grain, legume, and root crops; men have 
other agricultural duties including especially the growing of cash crops, and 
they do most of the cattle-herding. In general the population lives in scat- 
tered clusters of homesteads, but there are also a number of large, compact 
villages. Localized descent groups are patrilineal but not exogamous. The peo- 
ple’s own name for themselves is Gadabida. 

What has already been referred to as the saka complex has several aspects: 
the set of symptoms to which people give the name saka; the distribution in 
the population of susceptibility to attacks; the immediate causes of the at- 
tacks; the form of treatment, and Taita notions about saka. 

Women beginning to have attacks of saka sometimes show evident signs 
of a generalized restlessness and of anxiety. However, sometimes without any 
obvious warning a woman begins the characteristic convulsive movements. 
The upper part of the body trembles but often the head and shoulders are 
more affected so that, while the shoulders shake rapidly, the head is moved 
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rhythmically from side to side. As the attack continues the eyes may close and 
the face become expressionless. Some women perform certain simple acts in 
monotonous repetition, or they repeat strange sounds which are supposed to 
be foreign words. If there is singing or drumming or other music, the woman in 
saka may move about as in a trance. There sometimes appears to be loss of 
consciousness, and at such times the woman becomes rigid, her teeth are 
clenched, and she must either be supported or gently helped to lie down. 

Susceptibility to saka attacks is so common among married women that in 
some localities as many as half the married women are subject to them at 
least occasionally. Some women claim and are acknowledged by others to 
have saka very severely; others are subject to much milder attacks. Only 
three men were known to me who had analogous attacks or who had suffered 
from them previously. With respect to them I shall say simply that each of 
them was by Taita standards rather odd. A few unmarried girls have saka. 
In Taita, clearly, this kind of behavior can be treated as occurring primarily 
and characteristically among married women. 

The immediate events which bring on an attack vary, for each woman has 
her own sensitivities, though all of these fall into a pattern. Sometimes a 
particular sight, smell, or sound is responsible: the sight of a motor car, the 
sound of a train whistle, the sight or smell of a cigarette, the sound of a match 
being struck, the sight of a bright piece of cloth, the smell, sight, or taste of 
bananas. 

For example, one day in a remote part of the Taita Hills where Europeans 
are seldom seen, a woman saw a car parked where the road terminated, and 
went into convulsions. She began to dance back and forth, apparently trying 
to make herself go around the car and continue on her way. Trembling and 
with her head shaking in the saka fashion, she danced toward the car and then 
away from it, seeming to find it impossible to approach closely and go around. 
Eventually someone else held her arm and helped her to get by. 

On another occasion a woman who was helping to prepare beer for a dance 
heard a match being struck, and immediately began to tremble. A child was 
sent to fetch a toy concertina which was kept for such times, and when this 
was brought the woman began to stroll about, playing the concertina’s two 
notes over and over and making sounds which were supposed to be English 
words. The only intelligible ones were ‘“‘sit down” and ‘‘thank you.” These 
she repeated in a monotonous tone, interrupting herself only to assure the two 
Europeans present, in Kiswahili, that ‘‘nothing was wrong.”’ When we left 
the village an hour or so later she was still walking about, jerkily playing the 
concertina and intoning the same words. 

Sometimes an acute desire for a particular thing brings on an attack or 
threatens to do so. A women went into saka because her husband, having no 
cash, would not buy her sugar; eventually he borrowed the money from me 
because the attack threatened to go on and on. The husband of another saka 
sufferer had small scars all over his forearms, for his wife demanded his blood 
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and he had to make cuts for her to suck. Another woman demanded the water 
in which her mother’s brother’s son, of whom she was very fond, had washed 
himself. An unsatisfied craving for a cigarette often brings on an attack. 
Again, on a school sports day, the mother of one of the schoolboys arrived too 
late to hear the school band play its first group of tunes. When she was told 
that they would not play again for another hour, she went into saka. She lay 
on the grass supporting herself on her elbows, her head and shoulders shaking. 
She continued this until the band played again, whereupon she got up and 
staggered out on the playing field. Attended and supported by friends, she 
followed the band while they marched and played, her eyes closed and her 
face upturned. When the music ceased she lay down on the grass again and 
the trembling continued until she was led away about half an hour later. After 
a long attack like this one, some Taita women feel weak and unwell for a 
day or so. Others, like Lindblom’s Akamba, go back to their work as though 
nothing has happened. 

There are private and public forms of treatment. For private treatment, 
which is dispensed by men with the requisite knowledge, there are medica- 
ments and treatment with the smoke from a fire on which certain herbs have 
been thrown. As in the Kamba procedure, drumming and singing may be 
involved. One standard prescription calls for drinking water in which a man’s 
lower garment, whether shorts or wrapper, has been washed, or a woman may 
be told that she will be cured of saka if she becomes a Christian. Most fre- 
quently, attendance at a saka dance is deemed the most appropriate. 

A saka dance is set for a time, usually night, when drummers are available. 
For a small dance, involving only one or two women, a single team of drummers 
is enough. For large dances, arranged for a number of women, there are two 
teams of drummers who play in turn, competing for the largest share of the 
beer which is their reward. Though the making of this beer is the work of the 
women who are going to dance, aided by their friends and kin, the husbands 
must pay for the sugar cane if the family fields do not supply enough for the 
brew. Husbands also arrange for the drummers to come. 

The dance usually begins about nine in the evening and goes on all night. 
A crowd of varying size assembles, composed of men who hope to share the 
beer, and of women and girls who, if they have not come to dance themselves, 
desire to watch and perhaps to care for friends and kinswomen should they go 
into saka. The women who suffer from saka dance inside the ring of spectators, 
either in a line which shuffles back and forth to the drumming or in a circle 
which moves around and around. In either case they follow one another; 
they do not dance face-to-face. 

Most of the dancers do not have saka attacks during the dance. They 
simply go on dancing in what is quite a dull way by comparison with other 
Taita dancing. As time wears on, a very few go into the typical ecstasy and 
their friends go out to them to prevent their falling. If women in the dance 
notice that one of their number is about to collapse, they go to her assistance. 
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She is led aside and stretched on the ground. A lighted cigarette may be forced 
between her clenched teeth and this normally revives her, or her head is 
washed with suds made from a certain herb. 

There is an accepted costume for these dances. Each woman wears a bright 
frock and a printed cloth over it. Usually the latter is tied under the armpits, 
the customary way for woman, but occasionally it is tied like a man’s waist- 
cloth. Both dress and cloth are supposed to be saved for use in saka dances. 
On the head is the red fez worn by African Muslims (few in number among the 
Taita) and by some Pagan elders, or else a man’s felt hat. Across her breast the 
woman wears red and white cloth bandoliers,* and around her waist may be a 
man’s belt. She carries either a wooden staff of the sort which formerly was a 
dancing accessory for men, or a wooden wand like the walking-sticks used by 
men who are not yet elders, and wears bells on one ankle. Her husband is 
supposed to furnish all the clothing and equipment. 

The Taita say only that the spirits require the costume to be as it is. The 
purpose of the dance is sometimes said to be to allow the women to get “all 
danced out” so that they will be prevented from having frequent or violent 
saka attacks. As we have seen, the dances themselves sometimes bring on 
severe attacks in a few individuals. Furthermore, there is no evidence that 
participation in dances really lessens susceptibility to attacks, and the same 
women take part over and over again. 

Those who take saka seriously occasionally say that it is 
heart.’’ This means that it belongs to one of the two main groupings into which 
Taita sort aberrations which they classify as psychological. Illnesses of the 
heart include anything involving abnormal cravings, fears, or urges. Thus 
lwafuo, which sometimes develops into a sort of kleptomania, is said to be 
one of these ‘‘heart”’ illnesses. Saka is said to belong in this category because it 
is an illness of ‘‘wanting and wanting.” It does not belong to the other cate- 
gory, illnesses of the head, which are called isu, madness. 

Some men, particularly young ones, consider that saka is all pretense and 
they laugh at anyone who takes an interest in it. According to them, it is just 
one of those follies of women whose husbands ought to see through their 
“deceitful feminine tactics.’’ Christian elders call it the work of the devil 
and when their own wives are afflicted forbid them to go to the dances. To 
Pagans, who are still in the majority, and to many Christians as well, saka is 
the product of foreign sorcery performed by tribes who wish to “ruin” Taita 
women. One view is that foreigners covet the women for their beauty and hope 
to entice them away. More commonly it is said that the foreigners send saka to 
make the women barren. Impaired fertility is said to accompany saka, but 


‘ 


‘a matter of the 


supporting evidence is lacking. 


In the saka attacks we see what appears at first to be a highly aberrant 
form of behavior. The symptoms strike one as being of an hysterical sort, 
using the term in an everyday rather than a technical psychiatric sense. The 
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people themselves consider saka an illness; some women seek private (really 
semi-private)treatment, while most take part at least occasionally in the al- 
legedly therapeutic dances. Shall we, on this basis, assume that saka is a 
genuine psychological disturbance and begin a search for explanations in 
terms of the life-circumstances of Taita women as these affect their psycholog- 
ical development? Even if one is to take this view, there is still the problem 
of why saka should take its particular form. 

If for the present we ignore the symptoms of trembling and shaking, we 
can begin by noting that the same types of objects and events occur in all as- 
pects of the complex—-among the things fear of which or desire for which brings 
on an attack, among the objects or acts which bring women in saka ecstasy 
back to their normal state, and among items appearing in the dance costume. 

All these objects, taken together, fall into three overlapping categories. 
The first includes things which are normally forbidden to women or which are 
usually the concern of men. These include: cigarettes, which women do not 
ordinarily smoke; the various items of clothing which they do not cus- 
tomarily wear; men’s skills, such as playing the concertina (at local European- 
style dances known as danzi); bananas, which are one of the crops planted by 
men in the valuable valley-bottom fields; a husband’s blood; a man’s washing 
water or water in which his clothing has been laundered. The second category 
comprises purchased goods of a nondurable kind: clothing, sugar, cloth. The 
third category includes items of foreign provenance other than those falling 
into the other two categories. They are things which have not so far become 
part of everyday Taita life, and which therefore are more noticeably foreign: 
automobiles, fez, train whistle, foreign words. 

Actually, not only the first category has to do with men or with the 
socially defined differences between men and women. The second category 
includes things which the Taita regard as women’s special province—consumer 
goods for personal use. Though they are ‘“‘women’s things,” they are bought 
mainly with money earned by men. Finally, the foreign things and events refer 
to.an area of-activity, as well as a physical area, of which Taita women have 
little experience in comparison with men: the world of wage-labor outside the 
hills. Thus all the objects and acts which, in the context of saka, seem to excite 
strong fear and desire in women and which also appear to relieve the symptoms 
accompanying these emotions, have to do with the differences between men 
and women with respect to goods and activities. 

The economic and jural distinctions between men and women need further 
exploration. The most fundamental difference concerns land and livestock, 
which cannot be inherited by women. A wife or widow has important rights 
respecting the use and disposition of both; she has the right to use enough land 
to supply her family with the bulk of their daily food, and she can also demand 
the use of one milch cow. A man is bound to consult his wife before lending 
or selling fields and livestock, and he depends on her to act as one of the main 
witnesses to important transactions. However, in addition to being debarred 
from a share in her father’s estate, a woman has great difficulty keeping even a 
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single goat, sheep, or calf which a kinsman may have given her. Men do not 
sell land or livestock to women, nor do they lend directly to them. 

By contrast with their exclusion from the ownership of land and livestock, 
women are especially concerned with the acquisition of consumer goods. They 
sometimes have considerable control over household expenditure, a fact which 
is consistent in Taita thought with the role of women as controllers and pro- 
ducers of the daily household needs. At the same time, though women can 
earn small amounts of money through local trade in foodstuffs, baskets, beer, 
and pots, this trade is on a small scale and women have no entry into the field 
of wage-labor and large-scale trading. 

This state of affairs is not wholly due to the limited opportunities open to 
untrained women in the labor market of Kenya, where men are preferred for 
domestic service as well as for other kinds of work. A woman is not free to en- 
gage in any money-making activities beyond minor local trading without her 
father’s or husband’s consent. Thus far there has been very strong opposition 
to the idea of women going into large-scale trade, which in any case requires 
capital that they cannot accumulate, or moving into the towns to work. 
Opposition to the latter is usually explained by Taita men on the grounds that 
unaccompanied women in the towns become prostitutes. For other reasons 
Taita women do not often accompany their husbands to the cities or towns on 
a permanent basis, though they may join them for a few weeks or even months. 
Therefore, Taita women generally have little experience of the world outside 
the Native Land Unit. There are individual exceptions, but on the whole their 
command of Kiswahili does not equal that of the men and few of them speak 
any other foreign language, African or European. Their familiarity with 
European machines and equipment is slight, and to many of them a camera is 
still an exceedingly sinister object. 

These differences between men and women have special importance in 
many areas of social life. Land and livestock are the foci of rights and obliga- 
tions which mark out enduring social relationships. Their status as actual or 
potential co-heirs binds together the men of each localized patrilineal descent 
group and calls for a good deal of interaction among them. Furthermore, the 
exchange of these goods is of great social consequence in relations between 
different patrilineages. Men who are family heads, in particular men whose own 
fathers have died, control, subject to certain restrictions, the livestock and 
land which they have inherited from their fathers. Land is loaned, pawned, and 
in some areas sold, and these transfers not only take into account the relation- 
ships already existing between the parties, thereby marking them and main- 
taining them, but are also used to establish new relationships. Livestock also 
are fundamental to a series of exchanges, each with its own rules and social 
consequences. The result of this systematic exchange is that, from the point 
of view of a local community, kinsmen and neighbors are involved in a net- 
work of debtor-creditor relationships which have long-range implications. 
From the point of view of the status system, the exchange networks furnish 
the means by which a man, as he grows older, has the opportunity to acquire 
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more land and livestock. These he can use in turn to acquire debtors of his 
own. Exchanges of land and livestock in this way are the means of acquiring 
prestige and also authority in the local group. 

Women are completely excluded from this sphere of competition and 
achievement. Instead, they are the great producers of food. A vast amount of 
small-scale exchange of foodstuffs goes on among women, but the greatest 
amount of this is in the form of enjoined gift-exchange among kin and neigh- 
bors. In this exchange, important as it is for community good feeling, and vital 
though it may be to the balancing out of irregular household supplies, single 
gifts or sales do not establish long-term debtor-creditor relationships. In- 
dividual women cannot secure special positions as dispensers of food. 

The basically different social consequences of exchange of men’s property 
as against women’s goods can be seen in the bride-wealth payments and gifts. 
The legitimation of children of a union depends on a certain livestock transfer 
from the husband or his father to the father of the bride. If the bride dies be- 
fore bearing a child, or if the union breaks up before a birth, the livestock must 
be returned. In contrast, while the courtship foodstuffs exchanged by the 
women are important as demonstrations of good will and their acceptance 
entails specific duties, they need not be returned in these circumstances. Such 
gifts do not imply in themselves the establishment of any enduring bond, and 
therefore the failure of the bond to develop or to be maintained does not entail 
return of the goods. 

As I have said, Taita consider that women’s concern with housekeeping, 
including the production and allocation of food supplies, gives them a natural 
concern with money and with the consumer goods which money buys. Their 
interests are supposed to lie in the direction of teapots, crockery, and bright 
clothing, but such frippery is frowned on in any but young and unmarried 
men. Yet women cannot themselves earn more than a fraction of the money 
required to buy these things. They must depend on men, primarily their 
husbands, to provide them with cash earned by the sale of labor, land, cash- 
crops, and occasionally stock. Men have taken an increasing interest in using 
their money to acquire more durable goods such as metal roofing, maize- 
grinding machines, sewing machines, and so on, in addition to their desire to 
accumulate more land and cattle. Both the new and the old economic interests 
of men drain off cash which might otherwise be used to raise the level of house- 
hold consumption. 

In every-day life one sees something of the conflicts arising out of these dif- 
ferent interests. It is expected by everyone that at least a part of the hus- 
band’s earnings will be used to supply the household with consumer goods 
which men, as well as women, have come to look on as necessities: basic 
clothing, tea, sugar, matches, paraffin, blankets, a minimum of crockery or 
tin plates and mugs, and so on. But extra clothing, furnishings, and supplies— 
the things which women take pride in displaying and which are essential for 
entertainment—are often the subject of family disagreement. As one woman 
put it, “Our children here have only one piece of clothing and that gets stiff 
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with dirt and torn, but our husbands say, ‘How can we have stock which 
begets stock if we sell our animals for money which is consumed in a day?’ ” 

The interests of women in consumables and the conflict between these 
interests and those of men in land and livestock, find expression in stereo- 
typed descriptions of the female character. Women are said to have no head 
for land and cattle transactions. They do not have the right sort of minds for 
important community affairs because they have little control over their emo- 
tions and desires. Indeed, femininity is made synonymous with an uncontrolled 
desire to acquire and consume, with selfishness and the pursuit of trivial 
private interests. 

Although they are accused by women of being lazy and of banding together 
to defraud women, men are also thought of as being concerned with the really 
important things in life, able to do without the present enjoyment of personal 
display (though unable to do without beer and interminable chat), for the sake 
of the greater benefits of planning and investment. These benefits are long- 
term relationships with other important men, enhanced prestige, provision 
for their sons’ future, and a measure of authority in the community. Ulti- 
mately, the result and the sign of the essential differentiation between men 
and women in terms of property, and therefore structurally, is the attribution 
of the greatest prestige to male rights, activities, and interests in general. 

IV 

Returning to the saka complex, we find that women afflicted with saka are 
thought of as having an inordinate desire for, or fear of, things or experiences 
normally pertaining to men; or they acutely desire things which they want 
and have normally to some degree, but which men supply for them. Saka is 
thought to result from spirit-possession, and it is considered an illness. Tem- 
porary relief is supposed to be achieved (1) by giving them the objects they 
desire, or allowing them to give free rein to their urges, or protecting them 
from what they fear; and (2) by having them take part in a public dance, the 
costume for which includes items which are distinctively male and also basic 
clothing which is distinctively female but finer and newer than what they wear 
ordinarily. (The semi-private treatment I consider a variant of the more public 
dance.) We may note that in acquiring or wearing items which are normally 
male perquisites, or in performing acts representing male achievements, there 
is no serious attempt to impersonate men. Desired objects and items of the 
costume are provided for women as women, by their husbands, in fulfillment 
of the general duty to succor an ailing wife. 

One interpretation comes readily to mind, considering what has been said 
about the property system and its ramifications. That interpretation would 
stress the position of women in Taita society as “deprived” persons. Saka 
behavior might then be thought symptomatic of psychological tensions arising 
from envy of men and involving ambivalence toward the feminine role. 
Here one would note the obviously Freudian symbolism of cigarettes, ba- 
nanas, dirty water, blood, and dancing staves, as well as the appearance of 
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both fear and desire accompanying the convulsive movements. Giving women 
the objects they desire, protecting them from what they fear, and giving them 
an opportunity to be the center of attention might then be thought compensa- 
tory or even therapeutic. Scope is left also for “deceitful feminine tactics’; 
as with a European woman’s “‘sick headache,” so also with saka: it may be 
used consciously or unconsciously to satisfy personal wishes. 

At this point I do not wish to comment on the justification, or lack thereof, 
for such a view. Instead, I wish to demonstrate that a much fuller understand- 
ing of the symbolism of saka can be gained by treating it as a complex of ritual 
performances within the wider Taita ritual system, and by comparing it to one 
other complex within that system. 

The view taken here is the one expressed by Leach: that there are ritual, 
i.e. customary, formalized, and symbolic aspects to virtually all actions, and 
that these ritual aspects symbolize “‘socially approved ‘proper’ relations be- 
tween individuals and groups” (Leach 1954:15). It is accepted that the actions 
performed by members of a society fall along a continuous scale; at one end 
are routine tasks with a minimum of ritual in the above sense, and at the other 
end are actions which are “entirely sacred... technically nonfunctional” 
(Leach 1954:12). In saying that saka can be treated as a ritual complex, I am 
referring specifically to those actions performed by Taita which lie toward one 
end of the scale, and I am limiting the use of the word ritual to them. They are 
complexes of acts of the sort normally called rites or rituals and which, being 
bound up with notions of the mystical, are more than ceremonial performances.® 

This paper, in its treatment of saka as a ritual complex, obviously cannot 
compare it with all or even many rituals within the Taita system. Instead, 
since saka involves women almost exclusively, it can most profitably be com- 
pared with rituals having to do specifically with men, ignoring the content of 
rites dealing with family relationships, community welfare, and so forth. In 
doing this I hope to throw light on the particular form of saka, the special 
way in which it may be said to symbolize and expound the social order. Such 
a procedure does not by itself imply rejection of psychological interpretations, 
or denial of the consequences of symbolic exposition for society. This is a point 
to be raised again at the end of the paper. 

The Taita system of age-statuses gives attention to individual passage 
through the stages of the life-cycle, rather than to affiliation with a group of 
contemporaries passing through the stages together. The stages themselves 
are intimately related to the changing claims which an individual can make 
with respect to the acquisition and disposal of property, ritual, and other 
prerogatives. In this hierarchy of age-statuses, the highest position is that of 
old men who have grown sons and grandsons, who are independent house- 
holders in control of their own property in livestock and land, and who use 
this property to acquire debtors and followers. Their control over, and use of, 
property in particular ways may be viewed as the real basis for their joint exer- 
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cise of authority in the community as elders meeting in ad hoc councils. But 
ritual prerogatives both validate their position and enhance it. These preroga- 
tives consist of the ownership of private shrines and a share in the management 
of ritual performed in the community. The latter includes rites performed at 
the descent-group shrine-centers, each of which is supervised by a custodian 
who is primus inter pares among the elders of his own descent group. The sys- 
tem is egalitarian insofar as no man is barred initially from enhancing his 
status: there are no fixed or recognized status differences between the various 
descent groups. All depends on personal and family fortune, for though all 
men grow older, not all have flourishing families and not all grow rich. Women, 
of course, cannot become elders. 

Until middle-age the careers of males and females follow something of the 
same course. Girls are circumcised (i.e. clitoridectomy is performed on them) 
in infancy, and boys are circumcised between the ages of five and twelve. For 
both, and especially for girls, the puberty rite known as mwari signifies transi- 
tion from childhood to marriageability.6 Marriage, which usually follows a 
more or less protracted period of courtship, brings only limited enhancement of 
status. The young couple live with the man’s parents until the birth of two or 
three children or the marriage of a younger brother makes it imperative to set 
up by themselves. Householdership, though, is a privilege conferred by the 
man’s parents. Economic and other kinds of independence come only grad- 
ually, in stages marked by ritual observances. Not until the couple themselves 
have a child ready for marriage is their position in the community at large 
much changed. 

Even then, a man whose father is still alive is mundu mlini, an unimportant 
man. He is not in possession of his patrimonial livestock nor fully in control 
of the land which he and his wife cultivate. He is not supposed to compete 
openly for stock or for the prestige accruing to a man of wealth, for this would 
be to sin against his father. He and his wife are ritually dependent on his father 
and on other senior kinsmen for sacrifices to the dead, while they themselves 
can make certain other offerings only at the descent-group shrines through 
the custodian and his assistants. They can acquire only minor shrines having 
to do with garden and household prosperity. If his father is a rainmaker or one 
of the other ritual specialists known as “protectors,” the husband will usually 
learn the procedures but he cannot practice unless the father, becoming en- 
feebled, announces publicly that he wishes his son to act in his place. 

After the death of his father, a man comes into his inheritance. This, to- 
gether with independence from parental authority, makes it possible for him 
to lay claim to the visible signs of elderhood as he grows older, if he remains 
prosperous or attains greater wealth. These conditions fulfilled, he can proceed 
to acquire first the curing-kit shrine (mfuko), then the stool-shrine (kifumbdi) 
and, in some parts of Taita, the bell-shrine (mmanga). Each shrine gives him 
additional rights in the management of the descent-group shrine-center.’ He is 
also made progressively independent of the shrine-center, since he can now 
make important offerings at his own shrines which duplicate some of those in 
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the center. As well as being a man of property, he is ‘‘a man who knows medi- 
cines” (wamanya Guganga) and his possession of ritual paraphernalia and 
knowledge is now spoken of as the basis for his influence in the community. 

Shrines are not simply to be had for the asking. The rule in Taita is that 
no ritual steps are taken until divination reveals the mystical agency whose 
anger or desire has wrought some misfortune or has sent an omen warning of 
misfortune. By the signs, interpreted according to the known social situation of 
the suppliant, the individual diviner and then a group of elders performing 
haruspication prescribe the ritual remedy. Thus it is only when a man has ar- 
rived at a position of family headship, age, and wealth that illness or death 
among his family or his herd is interpreted as requiring the creation and/or 
consecration of a curing-kit shrine for him. The stool-shrine and perhaps the 
bell-shrine follow later in the same way. The men who are already elders deter- 
mine the entry into their midst of a man who has become someone to reckon 
with. The rites by which shrines are acquired then translate his age, wealth, 
and practical influence into ritual possessions and knowledge, validating and 
enhancing his status. Many men acquire the curing-kit, quite a few can hope 
to have a stool-shrine, only a few live to possess a bell-shrine or its equivalent 
rights in the shrine-center. 

The procedure of acquisition depends upon the shrine, for there are dif- 
ferences as to subsidiary paraphernalia, animals sacrificed, imparting of 
esoterica, steps in the consecration, and so on. However, certain common fea- 
tures are important to us here. As I have noted above, any shrine acquisition 
rite requires first a suitable diagnosis and prescription from a diviner and then 
a group of haruspicators. Second, a man who is already an elder must super- 
vise the proceedings, always with the assistance of other elders who give their 
approval and can bear witness to the correctness of the performance. Third, 
an animal must be offered in sacrifice by the recipient of the new shrine. Meat 
from this animal is shared by all participants, along with the beer which is 
also provided by the new shrine owner. All the participating elders spray out 
beer in consecration of the shrine and in blessing of the owner, repeating 
prayers, invocations, and chants. 

The phrases addressed to the shrine always have the same themes: the 
shrine is spoken to in a way which implies that even before its physical crea- 
tion its anger caused the misfortune which required divination or haruspica- 
tion; it is told that it is being consecrated and that henceforth it should be 
“cool,” i.e. beneficent toward its owner in order that he may prosper as the 
head of a numerous and healthy household and as the owner of a large, healthy, 
and fecund herd. Good will toward the shrine owner is also demonstrated by 
cursing all sorcerers who might be working against him. In doing this, each 
man in effect undertakes not to let envy or rivalry get the best of him to the 
extent of causing him to use sorcery against his fellow elder. The new elder 
himself is given a thong bracelet to wear for a certain number of days, during 
which he observes various restrictions. Beer is sprayed over him and other 
acts are performed to bless him and bring him prosperity. 
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Misfortunes may befall the new shrine owner in the future, both from an- 
cestral anger and from the anger of the new shrine itself, but he can now placate 
the latter. He can make offerings to it when his herds or his human dependents 
suffer mishap—always provided that divination or haruspication indicates the 
shrine as the mystical agency responsible. Now he is recognized as a man who 
has acquired his wealth at the right time and in the right way. He has the 
right to possess and use his wealth, and therefore has the right to the means of 
protecting it. The ritual recognition adds further to his status. 

VI 

The saka complex and the rites of shrine acquisition and offerings may now 
be compared, with a view to understanding more completely what saka attacks 
and dances reveal about the Taita social system and women’s place in it. Only 
brief mention of features which extend throughout the Taita ritual system is 
required for clarification. 

As has been shown, rituals in Taita are not performed as a matter of course 
according to a cycle of ritual activities or as the necessary concomitant of 
particular events—excepting the blessings pronounced before meals and as 
part of salutations. Misfortunes or evil omens require visits to a diviner or 
haruspicator. The result is identification of the mystical agency which has 
sent the misfortune or omen, and prescription of suitable ritual measures. 
The exception to this rule is found in the activities of the persons called 
Dreamers (Galodi, sing. Mlodi) whose visions are relied on to direct rituals of 
community-wide significance.® 

One of the most basic features of the Taita ritual system is revealed by 
examination of the situations in which one or another mystical agency is 
detected, and analysis of the patterns of participation in the corresponding 
rites. Rituals directed to a particular agency involve only certain social groups 
or persons standing in certain social relationships. The terms of a prescription 
given by a diviner, haruspicator, or Dreamer call attention to important as- 
pects of the social relationships involved, and the ritual performances them- 
selves do so as well. Each supernatural agency in the Taita roster thus becomes 
what might be called a ritual correlative for social relationships of a given or- 
der. 

No doubt the reader will have applied the formula to the shrine rites, but 
both these and the saka complex need to be located precisely in the wider 
ritual system. More specifically, for men and women alike, misfortunes and 
evil omens are often attributed to the anger of deceased kin; examination of 
the situations in which this occurs shows that dead kin, identified by name or 
relationship, are the ritual correlatives for relationships within the circle of 
close consanguineous kin and affines. Situations involving relationships 
between persons, insofar as they are members of or closely linked to patrilineal 
descent groups, find their ritual correlative in the shrine centers. The Dreamers 
have visions of ‘people of long ago’”’ who direct crop-furtherance and rain- 
making rites; these generalized ancestors make appropriate correlatives for 
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relationships within a local community which is composite with respect to 
descent.° 

For men who acquire most of their rights to property through membership 
in patrilineal descent groups (but who, rivalling each other, rise to positions 
of wealth and influence through controlled competition), individual shrines 
which duplicate one another and which are like some of those in the shrine 
center are suitable. But what is appropriate as a ritual correlative for the 
social differentiation of men from women? Milungu, the Deity, creator of 
the world and man, might seem to be the answer. In Taita terms, however, 
Mlungu is not concerned with human relationships in their specific jural as- 
pects, but only with the essential good and evil of mankind, with sin and 
purification from it. Not Mlungu, but foreign spirits are the ideal agencies on 
which to blame saka attacks. Like Mlungu, they are not involved in the par- 
ticulars of the Taita social order and so can serve as correlatives for the basic 
social differentiation—that between the sexes, which is presupposed by all 
others. Unlike Mlungu, foreign spirits are of human origin and therefore can 
be concerned with human affairs.!° 

Thus both shrine rites and saka treatment are required for misfortune sent 
by a mystical agency; and choice of the latter is both suited to the social rela- 
tionships involved and referred to by the ritual performance. The comparison 
can be extended beyond this point. Each man who attains the prerequisite 
social and economic standing acquires his own shrines, but each shrine has 
significance only in the total system of shrines. In the saka complex, an adult 
woman becomes possessed by a foreign spirit and all spirits, like all shrines, be- 
have in the same general way. But each spirit has its own idiosyncrasies which 
distinguish it as a particular woman’s spirit: one wants blood, another fears 
bananas or dislikes them, another is driven to play a concertina. In other 
words, these idiosyncrasies are functionally equivalent to the separate em- 
bodiments of shrines belonging to different men. They have meaning only 
within a system of possession which has one general theme. 

The misfortunes sent by shrines, or by “latent” shrines wishing to be 
created, include illness of the man himself. More commonly, shrines are 
blamed for repeated illness and death among the man’s human and animal 
dependents. The foreign spirits of saka, however, send an illness which attacks 
only the woman, causing her to behave in an abnormal way and perhaps 
causing her to be barren. These differences are consistent with the themes of 
the two ritual complexes: the property rights and economic position of men 
and women and their significance in the status system. Thus a shrine owner 
must be, ipso facto, head of a family and owner of a sizeable herd. That these 
can be affected by his shrine is itself diagnostic of his claims over them. A 
woman has no dependents or property in the same way as has a man. In this 
context she has, as it were, only her own person—with her own potentialities 
for action and her own childbearing capacity; these are the objects of the 
spirit’s attack. The whole notion of persistent personal malady may indeed 
be taken to symbolize women’s total exclusion from the sphere of male ac- 
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tivities and perquisites. All men, as men, are potential family heads and 
owners of large herds; all are potential shrine owners, and many become such. 
All women, as women, are excluded from these prerogatives; all are viewed as 
susceptible to the attacks of foreign spirits and a large number do in fact suc- 
cumb. 

Once a man has acquired a shrine, later misfortunes can be attributed to his 
need for a more advanced shrine; and, as with the first shrine, acquisition of 
advanced shrines entails a publicly recognized rise in status. Alternatively, 
misfortunes can be blamed on a shrine already possessed; in this case offerings 
can be made to it, and these also involve other elders as witnesses and assist- 
ants, namely, they too have an element of publicity. There is a succession of 
occasions on which attention is called toa man’s position as someone of prop- 
erty and consequence, and also to the entire system of elderhood in which men 
are rivals. Similarly, repeated saka attacks and successive saka dances depict 
over and over the nature of women’s social position. No movement upward in 
status is involved, but merely repetition, in symbolic form, of the facts of that 
position. It is quite consistent that acquiescence to the spirits’ demands and 
participation in numerous dances do not cure a woman of saka once and for all. 
It is also consistent that a woman who moves out of the Pagan ritual system by 
joining a church may be cured. 

Looking again at the behavior characteristic of the two complexes, we see 
on the one hand that shrine rites demand of men that they behave in a calm 
and dignified way. Shrine-owners are important and knowledgeable men, 
whose affairs 2re weighty and who are expected to conduct themselves with 
suitable moderation. On the other hand, a saka attack is signalized by shaking 
which, though it is in fact highly stylized, is supposed to be uncontrollable. The 
other acts, too, are supposed to indicate wild and ungovernable emotions. 
Indeed, the attacks present a highly colored view of what women are supposed 
to feel for the objects and acts involved. In so doing, they illustrate women’s 
claims—or lack of claims—to such objects and activities. Some saka attacks 
depict women’s demand for consumer goods; some express, in exaggerated 
form, female squeamishness when confronted with objects from the outside 
world. In others, things and acts representing the whole range of masculine 
prerogatives are shown as having for women an exaggerated interest, attrac- 
tion, or repulsion. In saka attacks, then, women are caricatured as uncontrol- 
lable consumers; as persons without experience of the outside world; and as 
persons who, acknowledging the prestige attaching to masculine activities 
and possessions, can feel toward them any emotion except the calm and dignity 
consonant with an indisputable claim, which they do not have. In short, they 
are shown as contrasting in every way with men, and the contrast is symbolized 
as a personal malady. 

The saka dance turns the saka attack on its head. Items of male attire and 
paraphernalia (including items of foreign provenance) dominate the costume, 
and the whole is composed of consumer goods in the form of finery. But now the 
behavior of women, except for the few who have a saka attack, is restrained 
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and dignified. The costumes are becoming, and the women wear them with 
pride. The drummers take their work seriously and the onlookers are attentive. 
This does not imply that different meanings are attached to the three kinds of 
items in the context of the dance, but the feeling-tone is quite different from 
that of a saka attack—and this requires comment. 

After all, the wild desires, fears, and urges of saka attacks are supposed to 
be the symptoms of an illness, and in such circumstances it is the duty of a 
husband to do what he can for his wife’s relief. In saka attacks women show 
themselves as demanding that their whims be satisfied and their urges be given 
free play. In the saka dance, however, they are acknowledged to have the 
right to make these demands. Their appearance at the dance, in costumes for 
which their husbands have paid, accompanied by drummers the latter have 
hired, is evidence that their claims have met with success and that those 
claims are therefore just. But in both attack and dance, the essential nature of 
women’s rights is presented: these are the rights of dependents (using the 
word in an economic and a jural sense, not a psychological sense). Lack of 
property, lack of experience of the outside world, and exclusion from other 
male prerogatives are aspects of their dependency; so also is the fact that they 
can acquire male prerogatives or the signs thereof only through illness. Attack 
and dance are two manifestations of a single situation. The first emphasizes 
the negative aspects of women’s social position in the guise of a malady; 
the second stresses the positive aspects in the form of deserved therapy, which 
is also a minor festivity. This makes understandable the fact that some women 
go into a saka attack in the midst of a dance or even at the sound of drumming 
which reminds them of a saka dance. Attack and dance can be translated into 
one another. 

The place of saka in Taita ritual is most easily compared to the place 
given in American ceremonial to humorous dramas about pregnancy cravings. 
This situation seems to epitomize, for Americans, the ungovernable demands of 
dependent women and also the helplessness of the American male to resist 
those demands. The pregnancy is supposed to account for the quality and ur- 
gency of the demands, as is saka possession-illness. But it is surely not preg- 
nancy itself which arouses response (and the fact that response takes the 
form of laughter should not obscure the meaning of the situation), but the 
spectacle of the male forced by the moral order to heed the demands of the 
dependent female. This spectacle is also presented by saka. Comparing the 
latter with play-acting in our own society may seem to imply that some of the 
Taita women who have saka attacks are only pretending, that their behavior 
does not indicate serious psychological disturbance. This brings us back to the 
question of alternative ways of looking at saka. 


In taking up briefly the relation between saka behavior and psychological 


disturbance, my contributions are those of an individual not trained profes- 
sionally in medicine, psychology, or psychiatry. I was personally acquainted 
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with perhaps twenty women who suffered saka attacks and I met many others 
casually. Among them were women whose everyday behavior ranged from 
mousy shyness to blustering aggressiveness, from habitual affability to sar- 
donic cantankerousness. Observation of the saka attacks themselves led me to 
believe that some were set off by situations which had aroused genuine anxiety 
in the affected women. On other occasions women seemed to be pretending 
quite deliberately, at least at the beginning of an attack. Diminished self- 
control sometimes appeared quite real, but at other times it was obvious that 
the women had at least a measure of control over their movements and speech 
throughout the attack. I suggest that, on the level of personal tensions, atti- 
tudes, and feelings, saka may be many things to many women. Some affected 
women may even be severely neurotic, and in such cases susceptibility to saka 
attacks may be very closely bound up with their neuroses. I seriously doubt 
whether this is true of all or even most of them. 

Of course, if one asserts that the symbolism of a performance carries mean- 
ing for the members of a society, one must assume some substratum of con- 
scious or unconscious attitudes and feelings arising out of familiar social situa- 
tions. From what I know of the rearing of Taita girls, their place in the family, 
their disciplining, and the development of attitudes toward marriage, child- 
bearing, and domestic duties, I believe that many Taita women are made to 
feel hostile to men, that they come to envy their superordinate position, and 
that some wish they were men. In fact, it is not unusual to find Taita women 
ready to be very explicit on these points! 

The feelings and attitudes common to many, most, or all Taita women; 
the neurotic elaboration of these in some women; and the part played by them’ 
in susceptibility to saka attacks, would be appropriate subjects for psychiatric 
study. Such a study could undoubtedly throw light on the apparently self- 
induced hypnotic states into which some saka attacks develop, and the psycho- 
therapeutic value of the dances might also be assessed. Whatever the possible 
findings of psychiatrists, however, the point is that saka behavior in dance and 
attack carries meaning for all adult members of Taita society. Awareness of 
real tensions may well play a large part in the process whereby participants and 
spectators garner meaning from the performances, but the latter point directly 
to the jural relations between men and women of which all Taita are aware. 
The symbolism is part of the corpus of ritual language employed by Taita on 
many occasions to represent and expound the nature of their social relations. 

Saka behavior is one of many examples of the expression of alleged feelings 
used to symbolize social situations which may generate such feelings. It is 
analogous, for example, to the habitual use in some societies of such phrases 
as “I love my mother’s brother.” The declaration may or may not represent 
true feeling in any particular instance, but it points to the existence of a type 
of structural relationship with the mother’s brother which, it is thought, is 
likely to generate affection. Just as true feelings may be symbolized by actions, 
so real systems of action may be symbolized by the statement, in word or deed, 


of alleged feelings. 
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In basing my analysis on the conviction that ritual is expository of the 
social order and that the particular rituals considered here expound particular 
basic social relationships, I have said nothing about the possible function of 
symbolic expression. Most debates among social anthropologists about the 
nature of ritual are apparently no more than disagreements concerning either 
the consequences or the purposes of symbolic exposition. Some comments on 
ritual in relation to saka and shrine rites may clarify what I mean. 

One purpose sometimes assigned to ritual might be called the manipula- 
live. This aspect is stressed by Leach when he says that ritual “‘serves to ex- 
press the individual’s status as a social person in the structural system in 
which he finds himself for the time being” (Leach 1954: 10-11). He points to 
the fact that an individual may manipulate the occasions of particular rituals, 
employing ritual assertions to maneuver himself into positions of higher status 
and prestige, or to validate such positions through ritual. Since other members 
of the society are doing the same thing, there is a scramble for positions which 
may ultimately alter the entire system of positions. 

The manipulative side of ritual is surely of varying importance in different 
social systems and in different parts of the ritual order associated with those 
systems. Ritual may be manipulative in the sense that through it an indi- 
vidual claims the prerogatives of the social position he already occupies; this is 
part of what women do in saka. However, such manipulation serves only to 
maintain the status quo. The social position of women is not altered nor does 
any individual woman achieve higher status, though she may temporarily be 
the center of attention."’ Men performing shrine-acquisition rites do assert 
higher status and are thereby accorded it; public acquiescence by participating 
elders endorses assumption of the new position.” Later offerings to shrines, 
however, serve only to maintain recognition and do not alter a man’s position. 
In any event, all the men in Taita, striving to gain wealth, family headship, 
and the shrines which embody them, do nothing to alter the social structure. 
If the qualifications for elderhood were changed so as to “pack the court” or 
if wealth came to be distributed in such a way that very few men qualified, 
there would be a real change in structure. At the present, neither rites of offer- 
ing to shrines nor saka performances are manipulative in the sense of altering 
the system of social relationships. 

Expository statements also have a commendalory aspect, pointed out by 
Leach when he says that rituals refer to the ‘socially approved ‘proper’ rela- 
tions between individuals and groups ’’(Leach 1954: 15). The effects, however, 
may be of two sorts. On the one hand, establishment, maintenance, and recog- 
nition of a certain relationship between particular individuals and groups are 
commended—for example, the establishment of a particular man as an elder, 
or the observance by particular husbands of the duty to care for and protect 
their own wives. But, on the other hand, ritual goes beyond such particularisms 
to commend the form of relationships, the allocation of rights and duties in the 
way in which they are allocated. Any manner of allocating rights and duties 
entails some conflict, and the particular conflicts entailed in a relationship 
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may receive special attention in its ritual exposition. Shrine rites do this 
through the prayers referring to potential sorcerers; saka does so in the sym- 
bolism of the attack. Real tensions, real conflicts, may be and probably are 
present, but ritual commends the whole of a relationship, with both its nega- 
tive and positive aspects. 

In this way participation in ritual indicates agreement on the forms of 
social relationships. This agreement may sometimes be given special recogni- 
tion either in prohibitions on aggressive behavior during a rite, or in the asser- 
tion that the ritual performance (whether or not it includes symbolic repre- 
sentation of conflict) will result in benefit to the community at large. The saka 
attack allows a round-about acknowledgement of conflict, but in the saka 
dance the theme is again peace, dignity, and festivity. It is important in this 
respect that in some parts of Taita there is a tendency for saka dances to be 
incorporated in the rainmaking rites which bring prosperity to entire com- 
munities. On these occasions emphasis is placed on declarations of peace 
among the residents of such a community, who come from several descent 
groups and many villages. These declarations seem to me to represent agree- 
ment on the forms of the relationships binding people together, and it also 
seems logical that the Taita should start to include rituals which expound the 
form of the relationship between the sexes and thus to commend it and ac- 
knowledge agreement as to its nature. 

If, without spelling out the whole matter of ritual commendation and social 
agreement, one simply says that such ritual occasions amount to expressions 
of harmony, there is room for misunderstanding. But if it is made clear what 
sort of harmony is referred to, no injustice is done to the facts. A more precise 
explanation would make it senseless to point only to the manipulative aspect of 
ritual, or only to the fact that ritual assertions may themselves generate and 
be indicative of real interpersonal conflict. Ritual is surely both ‘‘a language 
of argument” and a “‘chorus of harmony” (see Leach 1954:278). 

Actual conflicts and tensions, some generated by ritual performances, have 
to be remembered when an integrative function is being assigned to the per- 
formances. If integration refers only to the maintenance of the current system 
of mutual expectations through ritual communication, that is one thing; we 
come back to commendation and agreement on the forms of relationships. 
However, if it is implied that ritual performances of themselves create soli- 
darity, there are obvious difficulties. 

Whatever the view taken of these matters, there remains the task of an- 
alyzing rituals as expositions of particular jural relationships. These expositions 
are carried out in cultural forms which themselves become fully meaningful 
only in terms of the structural situations in which they are employed. It 
would seem that social anthropologists are well occupied when they work on 
this level, leaving the corresponding and equally valid psychological analyses 
to persons adequately trained for the appropriate investigations. 

This suggestion is especially urgent with respect to such performances as 
those of saka, which seem bizarre to European or American eyes and which, 
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on first sight, need immediate psychological interpretation. If all the women 
who have saka attacks are in fact severely neurotic, their behavior is carried 
out in the Taita idiom and in terms of Taita structural situations; if they are 
neurotic, it is in the Taita fashion. This applies also to individuals who are con- 
sidered by the Taita as well as by the medical officers to be insane. They are 
mad in the Taita manner, expressing their madness in the same idiom which 
normal Taita employ. The particular idiom and the structural relations to 
which it refers need to be known if fuller understanding of the relationship be- 
tween normal! and abnormal behavior is to be achieved. This is a field of inves- 
tigation to which social anthropologists can contribute much by the analysis 
and interpretation of behavior in social terms. 


NOTES 


! The field-work which is the basis for this paper was carried out from July 1950 to August 
1952 under the auspices of the Colonial Social Science Research Council, to whom I offer my 
thanks. The original version was read to the Anthropological Club of Cambridge University in 
May 1954 and in the following spring to Max Gluckman’s seminar in the Department of Social 
Anthropology, Manchester University. Thanks are due for the criticisms and suggestions received 
on both occasions. 

2 Information on the Wagiriama and Waduruma was secured from members of those tribes 
living in or visiting Taita. A retired Colonial Service official told me that in his opinion similar 
performances in Kikuyu country began to take place only in recent years and had been introduced 
from the Coast. 

3 Various references bearing on the matter are given by Gluckman (1954) scattered through 
the text and notes. One of his references is to Lee’s (1951) article. Lee has also written a relevant 
dissertation for the University of London which I have not seen. 

4 Similar bandoliers form part of special costumes elsewhere in Africa. It seems possible that 
the idea was copied from early troops, European hunters, or explorers. 

5 The distinction is Gluckman’s (1955:119). It is important to distinguish between per- 
formances as to whether or not they are connected explicitly with notions of the mystical. The 
extent to which such notions are present in some contexts and absent from others is surely related 
to significant differences among societies. 

6 Boys participate in the last stage of mwari known as kumaza ngasu, “the revelation of 
wonders.” 

7 Tf he is an eldest son he usually takes over the shrines of his father, but shrine-possession is 
not primarily a matter of replacing the father; each male member of a sibling group can acquire 
his own shrines if he achieves the prerequisites. 

8 Dreamers are scattered about the country, the areas of their influence expanding and 
contracting according to the apparent success of the rites ordered by their visions, or according to 
the number of persons supposed to have suffered evil because of refusing to obey the Dreamer’s 
W ords. 

® Diviners and haruspicators can be shown to alter interpretations according to the social 
situation. The system of signs is flexible enough to permit this to be done (Harris 1955: 114-137). 

10 The inclusion of foreign sorcerers complements other Taita sorcery beliefs. It ties together 
fear of foreign influence and ideas about danger from the traitor within, the mia kuGi or “eater in 
two places.” This aspect is important, but full discussion would take us too far afield. 

'! The situation is different elsewhere, as among the Wagiriama, where possession of this kind 
can result in entrance into the company of diviners. 

2 The dance formation is significant. In much Taita dancing participants are paired in 
couples or lines, with the sexes facing each other. Or a group composed of one or both sexes forms 
a circle facing inward, with an individual or a couple dancing inside the circle from time to time. 
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In either case, the dancers form an organized group. This is also true on occasions of bell-shrine 
acquisition, when the new owner dances with attending elders on a bull’s hide, his aggregation to 
a group being symbolized in this way. In the saka dance, women are juxtaposed in such a way 
as to indicate only that they belong to the same social category. They follow one another in a line, 
taking either a straight or a circular path. Since they do not cluster or face each other, there is no 
implication of their forming an organized group, nor any indication of relationships which they 
may have among themselves. 
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N COMPARING data from two culture areas, this paper conforms to 

traditional anthropological procedure; even the comparison of New and 
Old World data presents nothing unique. However, an attempt to compare 
Pueblo Indian cultures of the American Southwest with Tyrolean cultures of 
Central Europe may produce some apprehension. The former have tradition- 
ally been considered ethnology, or Vélkerkunde, whereas the latter have been 
included under folklore, or Volkskunde. 

As Redfield (1956:19-20) noted, anthropologists have only recently be- 
come interested in Volkskunde. In discussing Austrian anthropology as of 
1952, Haekel commented upon the need for close cooperation among ethnolo- 
gists, folklorists, and prehistorians: ‘“‘An ethnological orientation would be 
useful for folklore, since a more profound understanding of European folk- 
culture can be attained only by comparison with primitive cultures” (1953: 
215). Further recognition of the value of such collaboration is evidenced in 
the survey of Austrian anthropology for the years 1952-1954 by Heine-Geldern 
(1955:627), who called attention to the excellent study by Koren (1952), 
Volkskunde in der Gegenwart, as well as to studies by Burgstaller, Haber- 
landt, Mais, Wolfram, Wopfner, and others on the folklore of Austria and the 
Alpine region. 

Despite this intensified interest in combining aspects of ethnology and 
folklore, the comparison of such widely separated and dissimilar cultures as 
those of the Puebloans and the Tyroleans may still seem either illogical or 
illegitimate insofar as anthropology is concerned. What are the grounds for such 
objections? The answer appears to lie in the history of the discipline. Only in 
relatively recent times has there been sufficient interest in acculturation to 
prompt an intensified effort to deal with the contributing dynamic factors and 
processes as well as with implicit topics such as themes and value orientations. 
If these contemporary interests are considered, apprehension regarding the 
present comparison may be eased or even dispelled. The chief concern here is 
with acculturation, emphasizing cultural processes rather than origins or 
inventories. 

Both Pueblo Indian cultures and Tyrolean cultures have long attracted 
scholarly interest. Most Americanists are acquainted with the voluminous 
bibliographies on the Puebloan tribes, and European specialists are equally 
familiar with the ample Tyrolean literature. It is primarily because of such 
abundant source materials that these two cultural assemblages have been 
selected for consideration here. As Kluckhohn (1954:693) observed, in refer- 
ence to the Southwest in general, intensive study of any area is especially 
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desirable in that investigators are able ‘‘to raise genuinely scientific questions 
problems of process.” 

The present discussion is an attempt to project Kluckhohn’s observation 
still further by comparing data pertaining to process as reported from both of 
these intensively studied areas. If anthropological analyses and understanding 
of cultural qualities and processes may be considered to have achieved any 
appreciable scientific level, it should be possible to compare processes not only 
from similar and/or related data but also from dissimilar and/or unrelated 
cultural entities and events, with significant results. 

An especially appropriate framework within which to compare the accul- 
turative data from Puebloan and Tyrolean cultures was suggested by portions 
of Redfield’s Peasant Society and Culture (1956). Redfield, citing Handlin and 
others (105-142), viewed peasant societies as intermediate between primitive 
cultures and towns or cities. He asserted that peasant societies possess a 
rather distinct conceptualization of ‘tthe good life,’”’ by which he meant “‘the 
integrated patterns of dominant attitudes” representing the value-orientations 
of the people. This series of attitudes Redfield found to be widespread and to 
occur with “an imperturbable sameness.” 

Briefly, Redfield listed the following characteristics: a personal, intimate, 
and reverent bond with the land; an idea that agricultural work is good while 
commercial work is not; an emphasis upon procreation; attachment to an 
integrated village or local community; a feeling that productive industry, 
within rather meager limits, is a prime virtue; the central importance of the 
family as a social group; the function of marriage as a provision of economic 
welfare; a prevalence of patrilocal residence and descent through the male line; 
and a certain strain due to the ties with the localized “‘little tradition” and the 


influence of the ‘‘great tradition” of the gentry and the town. 


In a review of Redfield’s book, Petrullo (1957: 352) commented, 


This reviewer recalls the days when there was some skepticism concerning Redfield’s 
kind of anthropology. Anthropology and anthropologists have come a long way since 
then, and we may now wonder if the anthropology of the future will not be Redfield’s 
kind. ... 


While Petrullo may well be accused of over-enthusiasm, his statement 
serves to emphasize the potentialities in Redfield’s approach. Petrullo’s further 
observation that Redfield’s discourse raised more questions than it answered 
can hardly be challenged. The present paper seeks to test certain dynamic 
data from two selected areas, or cultural assemblages, which appear to conform 
in many respects to Redfield’s characterization of ‘‘peasant society.’’ Despite 
differences between the two cultures (such as matrilocal-matrilineal patterns 
among most Pueblo tribes as contrasted with male emphasis in Tyrol), certain 
factors have functioned similarly in the acculturative processes of each. It is 
with these factors and processes that this paper is chiefly concerned. 

Before comparing or analyzing various aspects of acculturation in the two 
areas, the cultural settings and other pertinent data for the Puebloans and the 
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Tyroleans should be summarized to provide optimum perspective. Despite 
acknowledged differences, it is interesting to note certain similarities and paral- 
lels which have influenced the development of these two cultures. 

First, the Puebloan and Tyrolean areas are similar in being situated inland 
with reference to their respective continental perimeters. Both of these 
naturally rugged regions have long been penetrated by traders and other 
travelers from the outside. However, there have been features, in part physio- 
graphic, which have tended to leave the cultural assemblage of each “‘periph- 
eral” in the sense that they have absorbed minimal influence from their 
culture centers, as represented respectively by Santa Fe or Albuquerque and 
by Innsbruck, Salzburg, or Vienna. It is from such centers that the primary 
acculturative impetus of the “great tradition” is felt. (‘‘Peripheral’”’ is here 
comparable to the designation of tribes of the Eastern Brazilian Highlands 
as “Marginal,” despite their inland position [Cooper 1941, 1942; Steward 
1949: 672, 675, 678-79]. The term “Marginal” has intentionally been avoided 
as it has the connotation of a relatively simple cultural development, generally 
without, or with only rudimentary, agriculture.) 

Since Puebloans and Tyroleans alike have selected few material items and 
fewer ideas from their ‘“‘great traditions,” the qualification “in part physio- 
graphic” deserves further comment. Physiography alone cannot adequately 
explain this conservative, inwardly directed cultural emphasis. Cultural 
themes in both instances find expression in strong personal attachments to 
homeland (including natural region and social community), and to the home 
and family. Also stressed are traditionally oriented value systems which em- 
brace economic self-sufficiency based upon agriculture, and also dependence 
upon an all-pervasive supernatural complex which is vital to general well-being. 
Compared with physiography, these factors must be credited with equal, if not 
greater, significance. As noted, Redfield listed much the same themes as cri- 
teria for his ‘‘peasant society.”” He subsequently discussed outside contacts of 
varying extent and intensity as additional factors in this conceptualization. 
The Southwestern Puebloans and the Tyroleans further conform to these 
additional criteria. 

Architectural features and village patterns vary within each area from 
tribe to tribe or from one locality to another. The difference between stone 
masonry and adobe dwellings, as typical of the Western and Eastern Pueblos 
respectively, is paralleled by the shift from stone to wooden dwellings as one 
descends the Inn Valley of Tyrol. While of certain interest, such features lack 
the significance of the human interrelationships associated with these villages. 
For example, a dominant pattern for both areas is the clustering of dwellings 
in village groups from which farmers and other laborers go forth daily to their 
tasks. Within such groups live the majority of each villager’s kinsmen, in- 
cluding godparents. Further, in the case of virtually all such clusters, there is 
a central plaza, or platz, on or near which a Roman Catholic church is located. 
Impressive not only in terms of the physical landscape but also in the lives of 
most local residents, these churches are focal points for much of the year’s 
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activity and thought. In each area, the Catholic Church has provided one of 
the most active and significant links between what Redfield termed ‘‘the 
great tradition” of the outside world and “‘the little tradition” of the individual 
communities. 

It is in the dynamics of this common participation in Catholicism that the 
Puebloan peoples (especially those of the Rio Grande drainage) and the Tyro- 
leans exhibit a variety of additional similarities. In each instance, the Catholic 
Church came upon a highly developed complex of religious practices which it 
branded as pagan. While striking hard at such heathenish practices as being 
incompatible with its doctrines, the Church has often appeared to condone or 
even to perpetuate certain of these customs and beliefs. (For elaboration and 
ramifications of this thesis, see Grohmann 1878: 98-130; LaFarge 1947: 69-130; 
Parsons 1930:596; White 1942:58-67; and Wisdom 1940:436-437.) An ex- 
planation of this seemingly paradoxical program was given in a recent discus- 
sion by Jeffreys (1956:722-723). In ar analysis of the planned acculturation 
program of the Catholic Church, he noted that Pope Gregory I, late in the 
sixth century, directed missionaries among the English to destroy idols but 
not temples as the latter could be used as bases for “‘the worship of the True 
God.” He also suggested that various rites should be continued whenever they 
were adaptable to Christian doctrines. 

The aboriginal kachina cult among the Puebloan tribes (Anderson 1955) 
has its religious parallel in the various peasant pagan beliefs—including those 
of Tyrol—concerning pre-Christian ‘‘wild men” (Bernheimer 1952). The 
parallel involves not only dramatic portrayal of various supernatural and non- 
human beings. Also included are aspects of social control and the belief that 
impersonators, while engaged in such masked characterizations, possess un- 
usual powers which enable them to perform bizarre feats. 

While the Catholic Church has sought sporadically to eliminate kachinas, 
‘‘wild men,” and similar practices and beliefs, these complexes have persisted— 
supplemented in both areas by well elaborated systems of witchcraft. Elements 
from the realm of witchcraft have been inextricably entwined with the doc- 
trines and practices of Catholicism since its beginnings. In summary, this 
whole assemblage of pagan deities, witchcraft, and Catholicism has served 
both in the Puebloan cultures and among the Tyroleans as an important factor 
conditioning behavior. These influences have taken the form of positively 
stated ideal patterns of behavior as well as of negative restrictions or tabus. In 
analyzing the component cultures—tribal villages or communities—of either 
area and considering the dynamics in each instance, a strong impression is 
gained of the thoroughly pervasive nature of religion in the lives of Puebloans 
and Tyroleans alike. 

Insofar as Redfield’s criteria for distinguishing among primitive, isolated 
cultures, peasant societies, and so-called civilizations are concerned, both 
Puebloans and Tyroleans would appear to be most accurately designated as 
“peasant societies.”” However, it is readily acknowledged that, despite the 
several important similarities and parallels mentioned here, there are significant 
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differences in the degree of acculturation displayed by the two aggregates. 

For the most part, such differences appear to be those resulting from dis- 
parate chronological points of initial contact with Redfield’s ‘‘civilization,”’ 
or his ‘‘great tradition,” as well as from subsequent differential rates of accul- 
turative progress in the trend away from the respective ‘“‘little traditions.” 
In each case, a condition at the time of contact at the level of primitive, iso- 
lated communities may be hypothesized or even presumed. It is impossible to 
foretell to what extent the various component communities of either area may 
eventually be expected to participate completely in their respective ‘“‘great 
tradition,” but it appears likely that such an attainment, if made at all, will 
not be in the immediate future. However, it does seem probable that the 
general trend of development followed by the Tyroleans in recent times may 
be repeated in many respects by the Puebloans in the years to come. 

Considering the broad outline of cultural dynamics or processes, both the 
Puebloans and the Tyroleans, despite, their consistent stress on tradition or 
stability, have experienced gradual but steady change. Comparison of dy- 
namic phenomena from the two areas affords a basis for anticipating develop- 
ments in the Puebloan area which have already taken place, or are being ex- 
perienced, in Tyrol. Several factors influencing the precise nature of these 
developments are discernible; important among these is the continually ex- 
panding and highly lucrative tourist business. In both the Puebloan Southwest 
and the Tyrolean Alps, the rugged terrain has long served to lure great num- 
bers of tourists. In addition to the attraction of the natural splendor of these 
regions, visitors from the outside, often from urban centers, have been fas- 
cinated by the contrasting and quaint way of life of the local people. 

As education, another contributing factor, is expanded both in content and 
in patronization, the awareness of and interest in ‘“‘the great tradition” of 
the respective cultural centers increase. The desire to participate in this out- 
side world, literally and figuratively speaking, varies from group to group and, 
within any group, from person to person. In a discussion of ‘*Primary Group 
Experience and the Processes of Acculturation,’”’ Bruner (1956: 605) suggested 
that the degree of acculturation is largely the product of the individual’s early 
experience in the intimate family and the cultural orientation and receptivity 
of the parents or their surrogates. While based upon research among the Hi- 
datsa of the Northern Plains, Bruner’s thesis is pertinent here. 

There are those who have maintained traditional, localized interests and 
values despite the more or less limited contacts between the particular 
“peasant society” and the outside ‘great tradition.”’ For some, this is a prefer- 
ence for themselves and for their children in terms of a strictly personal choice. 
Increasingly more common, it seems, is the attitude that such changes are 
inevitable and are to be reckoned with accordingly, especially where younger 
generations are concerned. As one informant explained to Bruner (1956:619), 
‘“.. I want my kids to get an education and make a good living some day. 
... For their own good, not for my good, I want them to mix with whites and 
not be among Indians.” 
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Simultaneously with this growing interest in “the great tradition,” other 
individuals are coming to look upon their “‘little tradition” as having value for 
its attraction to tourists—that is, for its economic potentialities rather than 
intrinsically as a way of life (Lange 1953:634-694). From this standpoint, 
such persons perceive a certain value in perpetuating at least the overt aspects 
of their “little tradition,” although their covert interests are directed more 
and more toward fuller realization of and participation in ‘“‘the great tradition.” 
Consequently, traditional modes of architecture, costume, and folk observ- 
ances are maintained, although in this somewhat superficial manner. 

In evaluating the degree of sincerity in such adherence to the traditional 
ways, it is readily apparent that no group can be said to endorse or reject 
these ways entirely. However, in comparing the individual Puebloan tribes 
with Tyrolean communities or districts, it is obvious that distinct modes of 
endorsement exist in the two cultural aggregates. In accordance with the 
distinction in the degree of acculturation already commented upon for each 
culture, it appears at the present time that a greater percentage of most 
Pueblo tribes would embrace their traditional ways per se than would be true 
for the majority of Tyrolean communities. 

Numerous factors are involved in the varying stages of acculturation thus 
far experienced in the Puebloan and Tyrolean cultures, and their interaction 
has been complex. In addition, it may be worth noting the obvious—that these 
factors have not been limited exclusively to these two areas. On the contrary, 
they have occurred frequently in widely scattered portions of the world. Upon 
a base of distinct differences in ethnographic detail, great influence has been 
exerted by such factors as Roman Catholicism and the technologically oriented 
education typical of the Western European “great tradition.” Despite differ- 
ences in cultural content, the configurations existing among the Puebloans and 
the Tyroleans show sufficient parallelism within the concept of Redfield’s 
“peasant society” that the reactions to experiencing common influences have 
produced comparable situations in their respective acculturative processes. 

It is likely that further research in the Puebloan and Tyrolean areas will 
not only reveal further contributing factors but will also provide additional 
bases for evaluating factors already recognized. It would appear that such 
contributing factors multiply as any ‘‘peasant society’”’ moves along its course 
of acculturation toward fuller merger with its particular ‘“‘great tradition.” 

For many anthropologists, research among ‘‘peasant societies’? which 
have developed from simpler, more homogeneous, and more isolated predeces- 
sors is, as Redfield (1956:69) noted, “ ... a new experience.”’ As Kluckhohn 
suggested, data on cultural dynamics or processes (as well as on other sub- 
jects) from such intensely studied societies have great potential value. Also, 
there is an obvious advantage in working with cultures for which there is a 
long sequence of written records, as in the case of the Tyroleans. Redfield 
(ibid.) aptly summarized this prospect for future research when he wrote, 


..+ It calls for new thoughts and new procedures of investigation. For studies of 
villages, it requires attention to the relevance of research by historians and students of 
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literature, religion, and philosophy. It makes anthropology much more difficult and 
very much more interesting. 


NOTE 


1 This article is an elaboration and revision of a paper presented at the Fifth International 
Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences at Philadelphia, September 5, 1956. I wish 
to thank J. Charles Kelley and Carroll L. Riley for their reading of the manuscript and suggestions 
regarding it. 
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Brief Communications 


On DEFINING CULTURE 


Before proceeding to anthropology’s ancient concern with a precise defi- 
nition of “culture,” it might be well to explain how words between quotation 
marks differ from those that are not; e.g., how “‘culture”’ is distinguished from 
culture. Words in quotation marks are the names of other words while those 
not in quotation marks are the names of things, and we need not be concerned 
here with whether or not any named thing actually exists. Thus, the meaning 
of ‘“‘unicorn’’ might be a rule for the correct use of the named word, whereas 
a unicorn is a mythical animal having certain characteristics (see Robinson 
1950:7 ff.). In the present context, the meaning of ‘‘culture”’ cannot be the 
same as the meaning of culture. To know the former is to know the correct 
usage of a certain word; to know the latter is to know something else. 

Definitions of the sort we are to consider are usually intended to serve one 
or another of three distinct aims. Of these, the first may be useful, the second 
is rather futile, and the third is entirely pernicious. 


1. Nominal Definitions 


Not all anthropologists adhere consistently to the definitions of ‘“‘culture”’ 
explicitly formulated in their own writings (Blumenthal 1937b:9, 11; 
1940:586; Moore 1952; Moore and Lewis 1952). Moore has dealt with the 
problem in great detail, and in his paper proposes a number of formal explica- 
tions for “‘culture.”’ These are not alleged to have theoretical advantages over 
other definitions, but rather to exemplify some uses of the term that Moore 
has discovered in the literature. It is his plea that writers on anthropology 
state explicitly and unambiguously what they mean by “culture,” thus making 
their writings clearer and more consistent. Whether this quest for clarity has 
any theoretical significance in the case of ‘‘culture” will depend upon whether or 
not it is possible to find any theoretical work for that word. 


2. Synoptical Definitions 


We are sometimes told that what is required is a synoptical definition of 
“culture” (e.g., Blumenthal 1937a); that is, a definition which will. specify 
the necessary characteristics of anything that we call “culture” (Bagby 1953: 
539 ff.). In another sense, such definitions are attempts to specify or delimit 
the subject matter of anthropology. Many ‘“‘culture is...” or “culture con- 
sists of ...”’ definitions have been proposed, and a number of them are to 
found in the Kroeber and Kluckhohn (1952) catalogue of definitions. 

However, this program seems rather futile. Its advocates often suggest 
that it is important for theory formation in anthropology (Bagby 1953:535, 
537), but we can scarcely list all the things that theories will explain before the 
theories have been formulated. Broad and general definitions may well serve 
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the didactic ends of textbooks written for the purpose of an introduction to 
the field. If, however, a definition is so formulated that a literal interpreta- 
tion of it excludes certain cultural phenomena with which anthropology has 
been concerned, it is hardly reasonable to expect that the interest in such 
phenomena will thereby disappear. Much criticism of proposed definitions 
turns on precisely this point. 

Even when a theory has already been formulated, it is not easy to name the 
things with which it deals. Tylor’s famous formulation, which has served as 
the paradigm for so many others—that culture “‘is that complex whole which 
includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other capabilities 
and habits acquired by man as a member of society’’—cannot be said to define 
the subject matter of the theory which Murdock develops in the first seven 
chapters of Social Structure. Even if the subject matter is included as a sub- 
class of that class which is the extension of Tylor’s definition—the class of en- 
tities named by or denoted by the definition (or of so many similar definitions; 
cf. Kroeber and Kluckhohn 1952:43 ff.)—the definition plays no role in the 
formulation of the theory, nor does it unambiguously determine or specify its 
subject matter. 

How would one specify the subject matter of Murdock’s theory? Does it 
deal with social structure, social relations, society, kinship systems? Which- 
ever is chosen itself requires a definition, and most proposed definitions would 
probably be in terms of social phenomena, not all of which would be relevant 
to this particular theory. If we must have a definition that unambiguously 
specifies the sort of phenomena with which the theory is supposed to deal, 
perhaps something along these lines will serve: The subject matter of the 
theory developed in the mentioned chapters of Social Structure consists of all 
those social entities which may be characterized by, or definable in terms of 
the five variables of the theory itself. These are the rules of residence, of 
descent, and of marriage, the form of the family, and the system of kinship 
nomenclature. It may be supposed that such entities are to be found in every 
sociocultural system, but this does not mean that the theory is about such 
systems; it is only about the specified entities within them. 

“Entities” is admittedly rather vague, but nothing more specific is needed 
for the problem under discussion; from the vantage point of theoretical science 
we need not be concerned with the ontological status of the entities with which 
we deal. It is enough to note that our theory is concerned with such-and-such 
entities, without having to ask whether or not our ontology requires that they 
consist of ideas (Blumenthal 1937a; Osgood 1950), or of behavior (Bagby 
1953), or that they constitute a reality sui generis (here the reader is invited 
to refer to his own favorite formulation). The literature clearly indicates that 
it is the concern with synoptical definitions which has given rise to formulations 
of this type. The question, “‘What does culture consist of?” is answered as if it 
were ‘‘What is the nature of culture?” and from the catalogical answers of Ty- 
lor and others we move to the ontological formulations of Blumenthal, Osgood, 
and Bagby. 
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The term ‘‘electron” is frequently found in physical theory, and it too 
has given rise to ontological questions: What is an electron? What is its status 
in the world? The realistic view holds that it is a tiny bit of something, so 
small that the human eye cannot detect its presence, which makes itself known 
by its manifested effects. Phenomenalists say that it is senseless to talk of such 
bits, and that all one can possibly mean by the term “electron” are the so- 
called effects or manifestations. Whichever view one favors, the actual theoret- 
ical science is in no way affected, nor is it difficult for advocates of these 
metascientific interpretations to collaborate in specifically scientific work. And 
the objects of concern to other sciences are also amenable to both realistic and 
phenomenalistic interpretation without affecting the actual work in those 
sciences. 

To return to our example, the entities of Murdock’s theory are clearly 
open to any number of metascientific interpretations. Realistic,! phenomenal- 
istic, behavioristic, and noumenalistic (if we may so style the “culture con- 
sists of ideas” point of view) positions are all possible, but the theory itself 
stands or falls upon the adequacy with which it handles the empirical evidence. 
Therefore, if we allow the theory itself to specify (extensionally) or characterize 
(intensionally) its own subject matter, we are able to see that one range of 
problems related to the attempt to provide a synoptical definition of culture 
has no relevance for theoretical anthropology. 


3. Essential Definitions 


It is not uncommon to find definitions that appear to answer the question, 
‘What is culture?” Here we are no longer interested in the definition of a 
word or in the specification of the subject matter of a field of inquiry, but rather 
in the discovery of what is essential to the nature of something. Essentialistic 
definitions of culture have in no small measure given rise to the view that a 
major goal of anthropology is the construction of a theory of culture as some- 
thing different from, and perhaps more important than, the formulation of 
theories dealing with specific cultural phenomena such as magic, kinship, or 
language. 

According to Kroeber and Kluckhohn (1952:145), ‘“‘The history of the 
concept of culture as used today in science is the story of the emergence of an 
idea that was gradually strained out of the several connotations of an existing 
word.” (This may be contrasted with the careful procedure by which Carnap 
seeks to distinguish and explicate the different meanings of the word ‘“‘prob- 
ability.”’ 1949; 1950: Ch. 2.) This is precisely what characterizes the procedure 
which Popper has criticized as ‘“‘methodological essentialism”’ (1950: 206-18) 
and about which some remarks must be made. According to Popper, “‘the 
scientific view of the definition ‘A puppy is a young dog’ would be that it is 
an answer to the question ‘What shall we call a young dog?’ rather than an 
answer to the question ‘What is a puppy?’ ” (1950:211; his italics). He im- 
mediately adds, ‘Questions like ‘What is life?’ or ‘What is gravity?’ do not 
play any role in science.’”’ These are essentialistic questions; they suggest that 
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words such as “‘life” or ‘gravity’? name something, and that answers to the 
questions provide information concerning the natures of these things. The 
procedures for answering are never empirical, but rather consist in attempting 
to discover the natures of the entities that are allegedly named by providing 
an analytical account of the meanings or connotations associated with the 
words. Thus, rather than indicate a specific body of empirical data which re- 
quires an account, the essentialist explicates the meaning of a word. Since the 
word to be explicated serves as a noun, suggesting that it is the name of some- 
thing, it is surreptitiously assumed that the explication is actually a theory 
about the sort of phenomena the word must name. 

While many anthropologists have urged that an exact definition of culture 
(or “‘culture’”’) is a disideratum of their work (e.g., Bagby 1953:537), this is 
more often assumed than justified. Kroeber and Kluckhohn note that while 
there has been much elaboration of the notion of culture, this notion has not 
been fitted into anthropological theory (1952:181). This suggests that, what- 
ever its justification, it is not required by existing theory. To be sure, they 
make it clear that what is wanted is a theory of culture, and it is one of the aims 
of their book to construct a concept of culture which will embody all of the 
so-called insights that have been revealed about it. To that extent they con- 
sider their work to be a contribution to theoretical anthropology (cf. White 
1954:462). Having decided what culture is, one need only find a suitable theory 
for it. But that apart, the sentence to which I refer (Kroeber and Kluckhohn 
1952:181) also allows the conclusion that there is no present theory in which 
the term “culture” plays a part. Thus, there is no theoretical clarification to be 
expected from a definition of ‘‘culture”’ so far as present anthropological needs 
are concerned. 

If it is not a theoretical concept, perhaps ‘‘culture”’ is the name of some 
class of phenomena. The previous section of this paper shows that this is the 
view of some writers. But if ‘‘culture’’ has an empirical designation, we must 
protest against unempirical attempts to show this, for these are undeniably 
essentialistic. The empirical procedure would be to study data relevant to 
one’s inquiry, and to introduce general or classificatory terms when the bulk 
of the data becomes otherwise unmanageable. This seems to be what Haring 
intends by his observation that in science a definition ‘offers a condensed 
summary of the classificatory operations by which the concept defined has 
come into focus...’ (1949:26; earlier on the same page Haring is critical 
of what -he calls ‘‘deductive definitions,” by which he means what are here 
called ‘essential definitions’’). The point is that if the scientist is governed by 
this procedure, he is less likely to introduce hypostatic entities which are then 
mistaken for real things.2 When Durkheim complains that ‘‘sociology has 
dealt more or less exclusively with concepts and not with things” (1938:18), 
“that there is not a single system of ethics which has not developed from an 
initial idea in which its entire development was contained implicity,”’ because 
‘‘moralists think it necessary to determine with precision the essence of the 
ideas of law and ethics, and not the nature of law and ethics” (p. 22 ff.), and 
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that ‘In order to construct economic theory, the economist is content to 
meditate and to focus his attention on his own idea of value...” (p. 25), 
it is not because he is a crass empiric who would eschew ideas and theories. 
He seeks rather to emphasize the consequences to social science when essential- 
istic procedures replace empirical ones. Theories must indeed be constructed if 
we are to understand the social world around us, but Durkheim wants social 
science to provide explanations of social facts, not the implications of phanta- 
sies we spin in our own heads.* 

If essentialistic methods are abandoned but it is still deemed desirable to 
find a use for ‘‘culture’’ as an empirical concept having some anthropological 
purpose, one might review the mass of data to discover where the concept 
could be introduced in order to lessen the congestion of otherwise unmanage- 
able facts. We discover, in the ethnographies, descriptions of cultural phe- 
nomena which may be grouped together under the rubric ‘social organization”’; 
and other phenomena classifiable, let us say, as political organization, religion, 
technical knowledge and material culture, magic, and sex. We seem then to 
have a veritable plethora of data, but also a set of classificatory rubrics with 
which to organize them. 

It appears, then, that although attempts to offer a precise characterization 
of culture are irrelevant to anthropological work, the quest continues. Anthro- 
pologists who write about many and various cultural phenomena—Kroeber 
and Kluckhohn, for example—occasionally feel impelled to return to the 
question, ‘‘What is culture?”’ Malinowski, whose many publications on magic, 
religion, primitive economics, language, sex, and law, are attempts to explain 
some kinds of cultural phenomena, nevertheless remarks that the ‘scientific 
quota in all anthropological work consists in the theory of culture” (1944:5). 

The quest for a theory of culture becomes a metaphysical inquiry distinct 
from the factual and theoretical questions of anthropology as an empirical 
science. That culture consists of ideas, that culture is behavior, that it is made 
up of such-and-such, is quite beside the anthropological point. While formula- 
tors of such definitions may wish them to have theoretical or methodological 
value, it must be admitted that at most they reveal the metascientific in- 
clinations of their proponents. It is this, I presume, that David Bidney in- 
dicates when he classifies anthropologists as realists, materialists, and idealists. 
Concern with the nature of reality is the business of metaphysics rather than 
of physics. In the same way, the theory of culture is a branch of speculative 
philosophy, while the job of theoretical anthropology is to offer the best ex- 
planation of cultural phenomena.‘ 

Leon J. GoLpsTEIN, Brookline, Massachusetts 


NOTES 
! Bidney (1953:25) uses the term to designate the view that ‘“‘the cultural heritage consists of 
the body of material artifacts, as well as of nonmaterial ideas, institutions, customs, and ideals.” 
For the sake of the analogy with physical realism, it might be better to reserve the term for the 
view, such as that of Radcliffe-Brown (1952:188—204), that society or social structure is ontologi- 
cally more fundamental than cultural phenomena. (See Goldstein 1955: 503 ff.) Perhaps this might 
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be called “social realism,’’ with ‘‘cultural realism” the name of a view that culture is ontologically 
prior. 

? Such entities are not the theoretical entities we discussed above when we mentioned the 
entities defined by theory. For no scientific purpose is it necessary to assume that our theoretical 
constructs are really existent things. (Some interesting discussions may be found in Dingle 1954; 
Hempel 1952:29-50; and Northrop 1947:59—76.) Whether or not they are is a matter for meta 
scientific consideration. In our present context, we agree with Kroeber and Kluckhohn that “‘cul 
ture’ now serves no theoretical end, and we are considering whether or not it may have some use 
as an empirical concept. 

3 The section of the Rules from which these passages are quoted is a very lucid critique of 
methodological essentialism, and it anticipated Popper by about half a century. It is unfortunate 
that in the only passage in which Durkheim is mentioned (1950:171), the author completely fails 
to understand him. This is no doubt a consequence of Popper’s prejudice to the effect that all 
nonindividualistic social theories must be essentialistic (cf. Watkins 1952a; 1952b; and Goldstein 
1956.) 

4 In preparing the final draft, I had the benefit of the acute editorial criticism of Samuel E. 
Gluck, for which I am happy to record my thanks. 
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METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN THE STUDY OF 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


The importance of intergroup relations in the study of cultural processes is 
only beginning to be recognized. Very few studies have been made of the inter- 
group relations of such contiguous groups as the Hopi and the Navaho, and 
the Kikuyu and the Masai. Yet such studies are needed for theoretical work 
on acculturation, political institutions, the dynamics of ethnocentrism, and 
‘psychological field.”’ Studies in this area require more rigid techniques if 
they are to be of use to other researchers; a mere listing of the Navaho stereo- 
type of the Hopi will not do. 

The type of semantic analysis used in the study of kinship terminology 
would be quite useful for the study of intergroup relations, and might be 
applied in the following ways: (1) the names and boundaries of the out-groups; 
(2) characteristics of the out-group; (3) determining all the denotations and 
connotations of words used to describe the out-group. Together with this, the 
ethnographer might analyze contact situations and observe them closely. 
Where does contact take place? Who is the guest and who is the host? Does 
intermarriage take place? What is the frequency of intermarriage, and which 
group seems to supply the men and which the women? To know that the Hopi 
consider the Navaho ‘‘dirty”’ or to know that the Masai consider their neigh- 
bors, /-meek, ‘treacherous,’ means little if we do not know what these terms 
mean in Hopi and Masai life. 

A study with time perspective requires the most careful kind of ethno- 
historical investigation. This is particularly difficult where few ethnohistorical 
studies exist, as in the case of East Africa. Investigation of army reports, dis- 
trict commissioner and Indian agent reports, and the like are quite important 
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in finding out the history of the interaction of two groups. With the coming 
of European contact, the army, the native police, and the schools become im- 
portant points of contact. Much of the earlier information is unreliable because 
of the vague definitions of ‘‘tribal groups.”’ It is of course almost impossible to 
get early stereotype material directly; some of it may be found in the folklore 
or in the memory cultures of informants, but this is subject to distortion. Some 
clues to earlier stereotypes may be found in the works of early ethnographers. 
It is not uncommon that one ethnographer sympathizes more with a particular 
group than does another. For instance, Hinde and Routledge were in Kenya 
at exactly the same time; Routledge (1910) credits Hinde with helping him in 
the field. Yet Hinde (1901: ix, xii, 4, 6, 9, 15 ff., 28, 32) gives a very pro- Masai, 
anti-Kikuyu evaluation of the tribes of the area, while Routledge (1910: 112- 
16, 260, 347 ff.) gives the completely opposite evaluation. While such data 
reflect European prejudices as much as native prejudices, they still reflect 
the situation of the time the observer was in the field. 

WALTER P. ZENNER, Columbia University 
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SoME Factors AFFECTING RESIDENCE MOBILITY 


Paul Bohannan’s interesting communication in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST delineates two points which are not commonly 
made in accounts of residence classification: (1) the economic reality of res- 
idence patterns, and (2) its corollary, residence mobility (Bohannon 1957). 

In writing about residence classification, it is frequently implied that the 
society being described has but one pattern. However, as Bohannan ob- 
serves, ‘‘it is sometimes necessary to point out that residence norms may vary 
systematically with different stages of the family cycle . . . ” and, I would add, 
for economic reasons. 

To indicate further the validity of Bohannan’s belief that there are many 
ways of classifying residence patterns other than those ‘“‘based on the location 
of the married couple vis-a-vis the kinsmen of one or the other,”’ I should like 
to offer the following analysis of the Laotian Thai. 

In the Laotian Thai family, the relatives of both husband and wife are 
identified, and the biological descent of individuals is reckoned through both 
mother and father (Ginsburg 1955:282). A newly married couple reside in 
the locality of the parents of either, never by themselves. Property may be 
inherited through either son or daughter (deYoung 1955:23; Kaufman 1956). 
Within this general description, several alternate systems will be found to be 
in operation, according to economic exigencies of the moment. 

This family pattern functions to guarantee the continuity of land owner- 
ship through the continuity of the family. The kin group, rather than the indi- 
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vidual, is the land-owning unit (Ginsburg 1955: 271). The Laotian Thai seem to 
have a kindred of the type described by Goodenough (1955) in which everyone 
in a given locality traces his genealogy through his father or mother to a com- 
mon origina] family. This forms a group of individuals who have an ancestor in 
common, as contrasted with those who have a relative in common. The latter 
type of relationship could not function through time as a land-holding unit 
because the linkage of any two husband-wife families would be in the person 
of one individual, and therefore would offer no continuity beyond one genera- 
tion. 

Such a kindred has never been fully reported for the Lao, but no other 
known system will fit the criteria of choice oi residence, transmission of prop- 
erty through both sexes, and the functioning of the kin group as the property- 
owning unit through time—all of which conditions obtain among the Laotian 
Thai. 

The individual does not inherit property; he inherits only the right to use 
it or to control its use. Property—land or house—is transmitted through an 
individual, not by him. The role of the individual is passive; he cannot refuse 
the property because it is not offered to him. By the same token, he cannot 
alienate the land or house from kin ownership. One purpose of keeping track 
of the members of the kindred is the negative one of excluding those in- 
dividuals who have no claim on family inheritance. The awareness of one’s kin 
is based more on economics than on sentiment. 

Although the kin group is the continuing property owner, the mechanics 
of this perpetuity are manifested in terms of individuals. But an individual 
is not simply eligible or ineligible to be the custodian of kin property, for there 
are degrees and types of eligibility. The Lao kinship system performs more 
functions than determining the inheritance of property, but inheritance is the 
core of the structure. By reconstructing the rules of inheritance, the essence 
of the system is described. 

There is little available information about Lao inheritance but certain 
things are known which seem to be reliable, and a logical construct may be 
made from these. It is reported that property may be transmitted through 
either sons or daughters (Ginsburg 1955:283). If there are sons, the eldest is 
the agent for the largest share of the land. If there are daughters, the eldest 
has jurisdiction over the house. Residence follows from the working out of these 
factors. Membership in an inheritance group is limited to persons who con- 
tinue to reside after marriage in the locality associated with that group, if they 
also qualify as a member of the kindred as defined (Kaufman 1956). 

From these few rules of inheritance, the factors determining the permanent 
residence locality of married persons may partially be inferred. Economic fac- 
tors determine the choice of residence, and this in turn determines the inheri- 
tance pattern. If an eldest son marries a younger daughter, the couple will reside 
with his kin because his inheritance will be economically more valuable than 
hers. If a younger son marries an eldest daughter, the couple will reside in the 
locality of the wife’s parents if the house which she will inherit is of more eco- 
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nomic value than the land which the husband would inherit if the couple re- 
mained in the area of his parents. The residence choice depends on the relative 
birth positions of each of the principals of the marriage. This means that what 
and how much will be inherited through an individual is not determined until 
all the progeny of any generation have been born. It is therefore possible that 
the choice of residence made at the time of marriage may be of economic dis- 
advantage if later siblings are born to either partner, or if siblings die without 
progeny. Perhaps an example would be helpful. 

It has been reported that frequently a couple will reside with the wife’s 
parents immediately after marriage, and at some time later will move to the 
locale of the husband’s parents (deYoung 1955:23). There seems to be no 
pattern of who moves into the wife’s area or who in turn moves out, or of the 
length of time involved, but this situation could arise if a daughter were the 
only child at the time of her marriage, and if the man she married were not the 
only child in his family. If the wife’s parents later produced a son, her inherit- 
ance would be reduced to only the house. It might then be economically more 
sound to move to the husband’s area, especially if his brothers die before 
marrying or before having children. Further examples are not necessary. The 
point here is that the Lao inheritance formulae allow each immediate family 
to work out, within a specified frame, the best available economic position. 

As H. H. Vreeland has pointed out to me, it is evident that sooner or later 
the husband and wife must decide where they want to establish permanent 
residence, but the basis for this decision has not been reported and cannot be 
inferred from the information at hand. However, it is clear that the choice of 
residence controls the nature of the inheritance. If the couple settles in the 
wife’s area, the husband foregoes his claim to inheritance rights and the children 
inherit through the mother. If the settlement is opposite, so is the inheritance 
(Bourlet 1906). 

There is no requirement that the inheritance system be set in motion at 
each generation. If it is economically feasible to do so, the division of property 
may be delayed until the death of all members of a generation. This lack of 
action is another factor which affects the choice of residence and its attendant 
inheritance commitments. 

The presence of a kin group defined in terms of a common ancestor does not 
also imply the presence of a lineage system where ancestors are reckoned and 
known. The Lao can maintain their kindred by establishing the eligibility of 
each individual of each new generation without keeping a history of all pre- 
vious generations. If the progeny of a validated generation is in turn validated, 
the source can be forgotten. Once a person’s identity has been established, it is 
not necessary periodically to review his pedigree. 

The corporate kinship group holds the same land through time; this is the 
basis of the residence-inheritance relationship. However, the exact connection 
between group and area is not clear. In the Lao kindred, intermarriage beyond 
first cousin is permitted (Bourlet 1907: passim); this would indicate that res- 
idence is defined in terms of the land being used by an immediate family. A 
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son who leaves the locality of his parents also leaves his inheritance eligibility; 
he cannot be the transmitting agent for property with which he is not associ- 
ated at the time the inheritance rights are established. There is evidence, how- 
ever, that the kindred-locality requirements are set for larger areas than the 
family farm. There is an indication that under certain conditions the individ- 
ual has some freedom of mobility without losing his eligibility of transmis- 
sion. Vreeland has suggested to me that evidence indicates that there are ill- 
defined circumstances in which persons seem to be able to transmit to their 
children a secondary claim to land which they formerly used in their original 
village. Furthermore, there may be a tertiary claim in still other villages 
through either set of grandparents. 

A kindred is a discrete group, and there is but one kindred for each village. 
The land which the kindred holds is that occupied and used by the members 
of the village, but an individual may use this land only if at least one parent 
is a member of the kin group which resided permanently in that village. The 
mention of secondary and tertiary claims implied that marriage may take 
place between persons of different villages. This in turn establishes extramural 
kin relationships but, due to the locality requirements, such relatives are not 
members of the same kindred. 

WiLiiaAM K. Carr, Library of Congress 
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Letter to the Editor 


GREEK KINSHIP TERMS IN EVERYDAY USE 
SIR: 

As a graduate student in anthropology and a person of Greek descent, I 
would like to correct the inaccuracy, both as to words used and their modern 
forms, of the Modern Greek kinship terms in Edmonson’s “Kinship Terms 
and Kinship Concepts” (AA 59:393-433). The inaccuracy does not affect the 
thesis or conclusions of the paper, nor is it the fault of the author but rather 
of the vexed language problem of Greece. The terms given by Edmonson are 
not the everyday terms of the Modern Greek spoken language (demolike), 
but the revived Ancient Greek (more or less) terms of the artificially created 
literary language (katharevousa). Indeed, Pernot found it necessary to treat 
the two as separate languages in his Grammaire du Grec Moderne. 

This is not the place to go into the bitter language controversy; suffice it 
to say that any dictionary written by a Greek is to a greater or lesser degree 
an unreliable index to what is actually said by the people. Edmonson’s pro- 
cedure of checking his Greek dictionary data with a native speaker was of 
course correct but unfortunately to no avail, as most Greeks of any sophistica- 
tion will feel called upon to give the “right” or dictionary word if asked, 
especially to a professor. However, this is not to say that the katharevousa 
terms are never used in speech, but their frequency is low and the number of 
speakers is limited. 

Since the actual kinship terminology of Modern Greek has, to my knowl- 
edge, not yet been published, I am submitting the kin terms used by my rela- 
tives and compatriots in America and in Laconia in the hope that they may be 
made available for use by interested researchers. (The system of translitera- 
tion is roughly that of Kahane and Ward.) 


Modern Greek Kinship Terminology 


father patéras, babas 
mother mitéra, mama, mana 
parents ghonis 

brother adherfés 

sister adherfi 

siblings adhérfia (n. pl.) 
son yos 

daughter k6éri 

child pedhi (n.) 
parent’s father papts 

parent’s mother yaya 

parent’s parent’s father prospapu 
parent’s parent’s mother présyaya 
child’s son angonas 

child’s daughter ang6éna 
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Collateral consanguineal relatives of ascending generations and their 
spouses: thios, thia (uncle, aunt); barbas (uncle, a familiar term.). 

Collateral consanguineal relatives of descending generations and their 
spouses: anepsyés, anepsya (newphew, niece). 

Collateral consanguineal relatives of the same generation and their spouses: 
(e)xddherfos, (e)xadhérfi (cousin); protoxadherfos (first cousin); xadhérfia 
(cousinhood, cousinry). 

The older collateral relative is presumed to be of an ascending generation, 
but the technicality can be insisted upon for precision or humor (as when a 
woman inisted on several occasions that her three-year-old daughter was my 
aunt). Then, too, fully descriptive phrases can be used in reference, e.g., my 
uncle, the first cousin of my father. 

Member of a family related by marriage: simpétheros, simpethéra (co- 
father-in-law, co-mother-in-law) 


father of spouse pentherdés 
mother of spouse penthera 
brother of spouse kuny4dhos 
sister of spouse kuny4dha 


For other relatives of spouse, the same terms as spouse uses. 


wife of son nifi (bride) 

wife of brother nifi 

husband of sister ghambrés (groom) 
husband of daughter ghambrés 

wife yinéka (woman), kiria (Mrs.) 
husband Aandras(man), kirios (Mr.) 
spouse sizighos 

husband of wife’s sister batzanakis 

wife of husband’s brother sinifadha (co-bride) 
godfather nonds 

godmother nona 

godson vaftistikdés 

goddaughter vaftistika 


Members of families related by godparenthood: kumbdros, kumbara. 
wedding sponsor and spouse kumbaros, kumb4ra 


Members of families related by wedding-sponsorship: kumbaros, -a. 

When a woman marries she customarily takes not only her husband’s last 
name but his first as well, plus a suffix, -ena or -u, depending on the number of 
syllables and the accentuation of the name; e.g., Dhimitrios-Dhimitrena, 
Dhiamandis-Dhiamandu. This is not grammatical gender; the suffix means 
‘wife of,” and can be added even to nicknames. The given name is still used by 
the family of procreation and others. The suffix -itsa added to a woman’s 
maiden name indicates née so-and-so. Family names can form the plural of 
their respective declensions or add the suffix -éi (ancient afo7, ‘natives of”’), 
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indicating the members and partisans of a family or clan; e.g., Tsavaléi, Andro- 
midhéi, Kolokotronéi, Petimezéi (Cf. Pernot, vol. I, p. 86). 

Of the Modern Greek kinship terms listed above, most existed with the 
same or much the same meaning in Ancient Greek. However, the latter had a 
much richer and more varied vocabulary in the totality of its literature, and 
the reduction has been considerable. It included many non-Indo-European 
loan words of which ¢hetos and anepsiés, among others, survive today. The 
modern loan words are kunydadhos, barbas, yaya, and batzanakis, from Ro- 
mance, Turkish, etc. The bulk of borrowings and replacements of common 
Indo-European kin terms had occurred already in ancient times. For instance, 
adel phos, -€ (modern adherfés), literally ‘‘co-uterine” (from delphys, womb, a 
word of uncertain origin), became the sibling terms in place of *phrdfer and 
*eér which dropped out before Homer. The full roster of classic and Homeric 
kin terms can be found in Miller’s “‘Greek Kinship Terminology.” 

JoHn ANDROMEDAS, Columbia University 
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Book Reviews 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth. W1tt1aAM L. Tuomas, Jr. (Ed.) (Pub- 
lished for the Wenner-Gren Foundation and the National Science Foundation.) 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1956. xxxviii, 1193 pp., 180 illustrations, 
33 tables. $12.50. 

Reviewed by Eric R. Wo xr, University of Virginia 


This book presents the papers and discussions heard at the international symposium 
organized by the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research in June 1955. 
The conference was dedicated to the memory of George P. Marsh, the American diplo- 
mat-geographer who pioneered the idea that man was not merely a passive victim of 
his environment, but an active agent in changing it. All too often in the past these 
man-induced changes had been destructive; in the future, man-induced changes could 
become constructive, if only human intelligence was applied to their guidance. Marsh’s 
fear of man’s power for ecological evil, together with his hope for redemption through 
ecological good works, form the twin motifs of this volume. 

Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth belongs to that new kind of scientific 
publication, the conference report. Conferences can be of two kinds: they can be small, 
on the scale of the workshop; or they can be Jarge, drawing on a wide variety of spe- 
cialists from different disciplines. A small conference makes for easy communication; its 
participants can zero in quickly on their desired target. A large conference cannot hope 
to achieve such unity of purpose and effort. It can rarely solve a problem, though it 
can—by scanning a whole field—offer us an inventory of our ignorance and our knowl- 
edge which no small conference could hope to duplicate. Such is the value of the 
Wenner-Gren conference—with its seventy participating scientists—and of the present 
volume. Anthropologists will find it useful less for its somewhat labored attempts at 
synthesis than for its presentation of partial understandings in preparation for a 
creative synthesis still to come. They will also find this book a model of editorial labor. 
With modern conferences inevitably geared to hungry recording machines that swallow 
both grain and chaff without discrimination, the ultimate success or failure of a con- 
ference report is heavily dependent upon the artistry of the editor. In the present case, 
the editor has performed his task with such skill that the symposium discussions are 
often more alive and interesting than the formal papers from which they took their 
departure. 

The conference was divided into three parts. Under the heading of Retrospect, it 
examined man’s past impact on his environment. Under the heading of Process, it 
looked into the mechanisms which mediate this impact. In a section entitled Prospect, 
it attempted to forecast the future. The papers of most direct interest to anthropolo- 
gists will probably be those of Stewart on man-induced fires; Narr on early food- 
producers in Northwestern Europe; Wittfogel on hydraulic societies; Heichelheim on 
the ecological implications of Greco-Roman economy; Wissmann and his collaborators 
on man in the dry belt of Asia; Huzayyin on the ecology of the Saharo-Arabian belt; 
Gourou on cultivation in the tropics; Russell on environmental changes through forces 
independent of man; Sears on man-induced changes in the environment; Albrecht on 
changes in soil communities; Bartlett on fire-agriculture in the tropics; Anderson on 
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man as a creator of new plants and plant communities; and Northrop on the link be- 
tween man’s exploitation of the earth and his world views. 

Anthropologists will also readily recognize the outlines of the theoretical conflict 
which permeates this book. Ranged on one side are the believers in equilibrium models, 
here called the “‘conservationists.’’ Any given ecological system, they hold, will move 
toward a foreordained steady state, characterized by maximum capture and conser- 
vation of energy and minimum entropy. Man despoils this Garden of Eden of energy 
maxima since he ‘‘advances materially and ultimately by breaking into the stored 
wealth of the world’s natural ecological climaxes’’ (F. Fraser Darling, pp. 778-779). 
Human actions thus almost always “result in a decrease in . . . organization and com- 
plexity and an increase in the local entropy of the system” (John T. Curtis, p. 734). 
From_this point of view, it would indeed seem that 

“The evolutionary plan 
Went astray by evolving Man.” 
(Kenneth Boulding, p. 1087). 

Ranged in opposition are the “technologists” who emphasized change and cumula- 
tion. Ecological niches are unstable (Andrew H. Clark, p. 408), and man is simply one 
climax-breaker among many forces which upset the applecart and force biotic com- 
munities to undergo wholesale changes (Edgar Anderson, p. 776). Moreover, “‘bio- 
logical systems are sub-systems with which we should not rest” (Kenneth Boulding, 
p. 448). While it may be true that man destroys order and increases local entropy, the 
energy so released serves to build up energy on a new and different level of integration: 
the organization of human groups which grow steadily more complex. Boulding sug- 
gests the use of a mutation-selection model as an aid in our efforts to come to grips 
with the phenomenon of change (pp. 445-446). Anthropologists who have been trying 
to escape the limitations of their essentially static models of culture will find this section 
most instructive. While the “conservationists” place their main emphasis on the fact 
that man’s growth is limited because ‘‘he exists by virtue of an environment which is 
itself highly evolved and specialized” (Paul B. Sears, p. 471), the ‘“‘technologists’’ put 
their main reliance on man’s ability to think and plan and develop a new, specialized 
man-made world (P. Teilhard De Chardin, pp. 103-112; Kenneth Boulding, p. 447). 

However, anthropologists will be less than happy to find that throughout the dis- 
cussion the concern of the participant scientists was with Man, with a capital M, rather 
than with identifiable and observable groups of human beings with their respective 
cultures. There are probably occasions when it is proper and useful to refer to Global 
Man, but when the subject is Man’s Fate Upon This Earth, the tides of abstraction 
quickly sever the moorings between symbol and referent. At best, we are presented 
here with two Eternal Ones of the Dream, Primitive Man and Modern Man. Primitive 
Man does not “confront nature,”’ because he is “in nature” (Alexander Spoehr, follow- 
ing Redfield, p. 98; also F. S. C. Northrop, p. 1057). His dominant value is participation 
in an harmonious whole, tribal society, which in turn is but a whole within nature, a 
larger harmonious whole (Sol Tax, p. 421). Moreover, his everyday life is shot through 
with esthetic appreciation (Alexander Spoehr, p. 100; F. S. C. Northrop, p. 1055), and 
he tends to experience life as a “sensed succession of perpetually created, perpetually 
perishing particulars” (F. S. C. Northrop, p. 1056). As a born “‘nature boy,” then, 
Primitive Man can receive the unanimous plaudits of the ‘‘conservationists.’’ Not so 
his opposite, Modern Man, whose hand is raised against nature, who is destructive of 
natural resources, individualistic, at odds with larger harmonious wholes, anti-esthetic 
and at home with abstract relations. To read these statements is to decide that Lévy- 
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Bruhl changed his mind in vain. I am sure that most anthropologists will find it dif- 
ficult to square their field data with these abstract polarities. Reality would seem to 
be rather more mundane. What of the swidden farmer firing the forest? Or of the Plains 
Indians decimating the buffalo? What, indeed, of the conservative European peasants 
whose “ecological fitness” is celebrated in this volume by Pfeifer and Evans? They, 
it would seem, were kept from razing the forests of Europe only by the heavy hand of 
the nobility which wanted to preserve their traditional hunting grounds (H. C. Darby, 
p. 194; Gottfried Pfeifer, p. 416), just as their technological ability to conserve soil 
fertility was a product of urban ingenuity and not of any inherent peasant conservatism 
(Gottfried Pfeifer, p. 253, footnote 8). Yet in these many pages only one anthropological 
voice was raised in defense of our elementary tenet that it is dangerous to talk ‘‘about 
man instead of considering men as different types of people developed under different 
cultural conditions” (Omer C. Stewart, p. 1105), while only one contributing author 
(Wittfogel) built explicitly upon this tenet in his paper on hydraulic societies. 

Nowhere is the danger in the use of these abstract polarities more apparent than 
in the efforts to predict the course of the future. The future can be forecast, since it is 
to some extent prefigured in the present. But the contemplation of Modern Man, that 
headiest of all abstractions, mobilizes all the moral indignation which has so long pro- 
vided the cutting edge of our cultural tradition. Modern Man, it would seem, is doing 
himself no good. There is talk of the lost innocence of science and of the prospects of 
imminent doom. As the millennium nears its end, there is a temptation to substitute 
demonology for science. It would seem to behoove the anthropologists to exorcise at 
least two of these demons which, on inspection, turn out to be nothing but paper tigers. 

Luckily, a few of the discussions of the future are cast in more operational terms, 
Mumford puts forth the point of view that it is possible to forecast the short-range 
future, but not the major changes in sociocultural integration which are in the lap of 
the long-term future. An observer of Neolithic society could not, according to him, 
have predicted the urban revolution and its consequences. To extrapolate from present 
conditions is to fall prey to the “statistical illusion.”’ Victims of this illusion overweigh 
those elements in the present which are observable, measurable, and seemingly power- 
ful, and overlook many elements which are hidden, unmeasured, and unique. It would 
be false, according to him, to discard the possibility that the higher and more complex 
a system, the greater the chance that infinitesimally small forces are able to effect very 
large changes, because of their character and position within the larger system (p. 1143). 
Anthropologists who would like to leave room for the individual will be pleased with 
his conclusion that at such moments “‘a single human personality may overcome the 
inertia of the formidable institutions” (ibid.). Others, more impressed with the power 
of the superorganic, will side with Roderick Seidenberg who feels that as society grows 
more complex, it “‘is approaching a condition of ever more precise and at the same time 
ever more inclusive predictability” (pp. 1094-1095). Mumford cites James Clark 
Maxwell as his spiritual guide; Seidenberg could take a leaf out of some of the writings 
of Erwin Schrédinger. 

Like all treasuries, this treasury of facts and views contains its uncut gems. Lest 
it escape the casual reader, let me mention one that I shall cherish, on the correlation 
between scale of geographic space and size of letter paper. Geographic space is restricted 
in England and in Japan: Englishmen and Japanese write on small pieces of paper. 
Europe and Russia, however, are big: the size of letter paper in use there is said to 
expand (p. 39). This is also said to be true of houses and gardens. Which anthropologist 
will cast the first stone, or write the first thesis? 
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Toward a Unified Theory of Human Behavior. Roy R. GRINKER. (Ed.) New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1956. xvi, 375 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Joun G1Luin, University of North Carolina 


In 1950, dissatisfied with the prevalent post-war pattern of conferences on research 
problems, Grinker and Jurgen Ruesch decided to start a different sort of discussion 
group. This grew to a membership of about 15, and a number of weekend conferences 
were held. (In his preface, Grinker states that the “bi-annual” conferences began in 
1951, but these must have been semi-annual, since he says that at date of going to 
press, 1956, he was preparing for the tenth). The present volume contains the prepared 
statements and the condensed discussions of the first four conferences. 

Those interested in a more unified science of man will probably find at least two 
types of satisfaction in reading this book. One lies in the content of the ideas put for- 
ward by the participants. Another is in tracing the processes of give-and-take, of com- 
munication and its occasional failures, of reaching agreement and mutual understand- 
ing with respect to fairly abstract propositions and points of view. For those who 
wish a neat package or a finished theoretical system, the present volume will probably 
prove tiresome or irritating, although Grinker provides a summary at the end. How- 
ever, the book explicitly represents work in progress and for those, like the present 
writer, who are interested in the development of such unfinished business it is very 
stimulating. 

The theme of the discussions lies within the field of general systems theory, and 
much of the argumentation has to do with how to reconcile the conceptual criteria de- 
veloped by different disciplines and points of view regarding the respective systems 
with which they wish to deal. ‘‘A ‘system’ is considered to be some whole form in struc- 
ture or operation, concepts or functions, composed of united and integrated parts. As 
such, it has an extent in time and space, and boundaries” (p. 370). 

Fairly genera] agreement was achieved on three broad “principles’’ applying to all 
types of systems having to do with human behavior. The first is the principle of homeo- 
stasis, conceived as stability or trend toward stability or equilibrium. The second is 
the principle of transaction, meaning a reciprocal relationship among all parts of the 
field and not merely interaction, which is regarded as a relationship between only two 
systems. The third area of agreement is on communication of information as it operates 
in various types of systems ranging from the biological to the social and cultural. 

Anthropologists will be particularly interested in Laura Thompson’s discussion of 
core values and logico-esthetic dynamics (pp. 70-82), Florence Kluckhohn’s scheme for 
the analysis of value orientations (pp. 83-93), Jules Henry’s attempt at the calculus of 
personality characteristics as functions of sociocultural variables (pp. 94-111), and 
Laurence K. Frank’s perceptive analysis of the communicative or symbolic functions 
of ordinary role-playing and pattern-following (pp. 201-222). However, I do not recom- 
mend that these chapters be read in isolation, but rather in the context of the other 
contributions and discussions. In addition to those already mentioned, the contributors 
and discussants include John P. Spiegel, David Shakow, Talcott Parsons, James E. O. 
Toman, Alfred E. Emerson, Anatol Rapoport, and Karl Deutsch. 

According to Grinker, the later meetings decided to abandon, for the time being, 
attempts to reach agreement on the most general level, but to concentrate theoretical 
group work on more restricted problem areas. 

One does not write a “critique” of materials of this sort in the same way he attempts 
to assess a “finished” or “bounded” scholarly work. One can ask, Was the work 
poorly planned? The answer is, no. Are the ideas expressed naive or inconsequential? 
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Not in the present state of work. Do the pages of this book on the whole increase the 
breadth of knowledge and stimulate the theoretical efforts of the participants and the 
audience? Yes. In summary, then, I would say, ‘‘Well done.”’ However, the time has 
perhaps arrived, as a consequence of this and other interdisciplinary efforts, when less 
conversation needs to be recorded and more testable, interrelated propositions of a 
unified theory of human behavior may emerge. 


On Human Communication. Corin Cuerry. New York: John Wiley and Sons Inc., 
1957. xiv, 333 pp., appendix, figures. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Howarv Mac tay, University of Illinois 


This volume, the first in the series ‘Studies in Communication” to be published 
by John Wiley and the Technology Press of MIT, is intended to be an introduction 
to the field of human communication. The author’s background is mainly in engineering 
and mathematics and he is well known for his work on various aspects of information 
theory. 

Certainly no single person can adequately handle all of the diverse areas which 
have at one time or another been located within the field of communication, and the 
emphasis of Cherry’s book reflects his own interests. He discusses at some length 
Morris’ division of Semiotic into syntactics (the study of signs and of the relations be- 
tween signs), semantics (the relations between signs and designata) and pragmatics 
(signs in relations to their users). His own focus is on the syntactic level; almost half 
the book is devoted to a sophisticated discussion of the identification of speech signs 
(acoustics) and their interrelations (information theory and statistical treatments). A 
presentation of Jakobson’s theory of distinctive features in phonemic analysis repre- 
sents the field of structural linguistics; no real attempt is made to present the methods 
of linguistics as a series of operations. These chapters are preceded by an extremely 
good historical survey relating modern developments to their antecedents. The semantic 
level is explored via a clear exposition of the Charnap and Bar-Hillel theories of se- 
mantic information content. 

Cherry’s position is anti-behavioristic, and this confines his discussion of the prag- 
matic level to a logical and philosophical essay with little reliance on empirical data. 
The work by experimental psychologists on communication is largely ignored, as is 
the emerging field of psycholinguistics which deals explicitly with the relations between 
messages, sources, and destinations. This is in contrast with the earlier work of George 
A. Miller (Language and Communication, 1951) which had a strongly empirical 
orientation and was generally better balanced and probably more suitable as an intro- 
duction to the field. Cherry’s book should be most profitable for advanced students 
who have already digested the basic facts of communication. 

Cherry’s work might be described as highly theoretical and abstract, logical, philo- 
sophical, and very stimulating. As such, it forms a good supplement to Miller’s empiri- 
cal approach and is a valuable addition to the expanding literature on Human Com- 
munication. 


Socio-Culture: Inter-disciplinary Essays on Society and Culture. GUTORM GJESSING. 
(Studies Honouring the Centennial of Universitetets Etnografiske Museum, Oslo, 
1857-1957, Volume I.) Oslo: Forenede Trykkerier, 1956. 314 pp., 7 diagrams. n.p. 


Reviewed by Murray Wax, Chicago, Ill. 


The author describes his work as a series of “essays in socio-cultural philosophy,” 


where essays is to be taken in the modest sense of attempts. He adds that his “approach 
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is an eclectic and an inter-disciplinary one.” Interdisciplinary is taken literally; the 
subjects of Gjessing’s essays include language, kinship, technology, politics, religion, 
art, and human thought. 

In the main, the work is a discursive commentary on modern social theory, with a 
primary focus on the problems of anthropology. Gjessing repeatedly cites such anthro- 
pologists as Firth, Radcliffe-Brown, Redfield, Kroeber, White, and also many other 
eminent scholars, e.g. Northrop, Conant, Cassirer. (Citations to works in English far 
outnumber those to works in other languages, including the Scandinavian.) 

The basic perspective of the book is literate and modern. The author is familiar with 
the disputes that entertain contemporary anthropology, and he favors the following 
positions: (1) Anthropology is the study of socio-culture, i.e. of both culture and society 
as they are found blended together; social anthropology is not a distinct discipline of a 
superior scientific status. (2) The theoretical model for social science should be field 
theory. (3) The problem of social change is critical to anthropology and should be 
approached via the study of culture rather than society. 

My principal criticism of the book is one that the author acknowledges. Wandering 
over so great a range, his essays lack depth; the collection contains no satisfyingly 
penetrating study of a single problem. In this respect, the book becomes somewhat 
like the typical social sciences textbook, with its summaries of theories about various 
areas, each followed by the author’s didactic or programmatic conclusion. At times, 
too, I became impatient with the abstract level of Gjessing’s discussion and wished 
for the common touch, the human anecdote that helps to convey the emotional impli- 
cations of the formal proposition. 

The book offers a broad, methodologically oriented survey of the important prob- 
lem areas of anthropology and social science. To those who seek to increase their 
acquaintance with the philosophical implications of current anthropological contro- 
versy, the book is likely to be valuable. To those who possess a thorough grounding in 
philosophy and theory, the book may too often be derivative rather than original. 

Since the book is a collection of philosophic essays in the scholarly and humanistic 
tradition, it isa pity that it was not given better editing. Some skilled assistance would 
have given Gjessing’s prose more smoothness and verve. 


The Social Structure of Islam. ReuBEN Levy. (Second edition of the Sociology of 
Islam.) New York: Cambridge University Press, 1957. vii, 536 pp., 4 maps. $9.50. 
Reviewed by FRANZ ROSENTHAL, Yale University 


It is hard on the reviewer, but in the case of a second edition of a famous and much 
consulted work, the reader expects him to report the changes that are to be found in 
it as compared to the first edition—and what information could be of more immediate 
importance in this time of an ever increasing number of books to be squeezed into a 
constant space of time for reading and a shrinking budget for buying? This situation 
applies to the present book. An inconsequential chapter on ‘‘The Religious Conceptions 
of Islam’’ has been omitted, but the rest of the text of the two-volume first edition has 
been preserved basically unchanged in the present one-volume work, through use of a 
more compact and pleasing typographical arrangement. There are occasional minor 
stylistic changes, corrections, and transpositions, as well as a few short additions de- 
signed mainly to bring references to modern conditions up to date. 

A considerable improvement is the change of title, bringing it more in line with the 
contents of the work. One may still ask what a discussion of military tactics or rather 
limited remarks on some aspects of Muslim science have to do with “social structure.” 
In fact, Levy’s work is a history of Muslim civilization that omits religion, theology, 
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and literature, and puts the stress on what has been of the greatest and most lasting 
importance in the history of Islam—its political, legal, and financial institutions, and 
the legal situation of the family, in particular, of women, children, and slaves; an 
outstandingly successful chapter is that on ‘Moral Sentiments in Islam.” In his selec- 
tion of topics and method of presentation, Levy permitted himself to be guided by the 
precedent of medieval Muslim authors who recognized the vital importance of these 
matters and dealt with them in great detail, though within certain self-imposed limits. 
The entire expanse of Islam in time and in space is passed in review, from pre-Islamic 
times to the present day, from Africa to Indonesia. Modern conditions are usually 
treated very briefly and the various local backgrounds are not spelled out in detail for 
the reader, although he is amply compensated by the broad coverage and the vast 
amount of basic, well-documented material. After a quarter of a century, Levy’s 
“Sociology,’”’ now “The Social Structure,” remains an excellent general introduction 
to Islam which easily holds its own among the numerous surveys that have appeared 
in recent years. 


The Nature and Function of Priesthood. E. O. James. New York: The Vanguard Press, 
1955. 336 pp. n.p. 
Reviewed by LAWRENCE KRADER, Washington, D.C. 


The author is professor of the history and philosophy of religion in the University 
of London, and has already written a dozen works on these and related matters, thus 
establishing a long and scholarly competence and reputation. His work is subtitled A 
Comparative and Anthropological Study, a strange separation since so many anthro- 
pological works on religion are comparative. This work justifies the separation, because 
it is strong in its comparative aspect, but weak in the remainder of anthropological 
techniques of analysis. 

The theme is far less ambitious than the title implies. The author was impressed 
by the fact that “under primitive conditions the priesthood is much more fluid and less 
clearly defined than in the highly organized societies of the advanced civilizations, nota- 
bly in the Ancient Middle East.” I think no one will care to question this statement. 

Otherwise, the work is lacking in rigor. While it is announced as a work on anthro- 
pology, it defines religion in a different way and develops the subject differently from 
most anthropological treatments of the subject—or most others known to me. ‘At all 
times and in all states of culture, religion has been and is the means whereby human 
beings adjust themselves to their physical, social, and spiritual environment and cate- 
gories of thought.’”’ From this it follows that science, technology, law, psychiatry are 
all branches of religion. 

The work is a reconsideration of the literature on the priesthood in those religions 
which fed into Christianity. It is a good review and analysis of this literature but it does 
not widen the anthropologist’s view of the subject, for much of the anthropological 
problemata concerning religion fall outside the scope of the book. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Dawn in Arctic Alaska. DIAMOND JENNESS. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1957. 222 pp., illustrations. $4.75. 

Reviewed by CoRNELIUS OsGoop, Yale University 

Diamond Jenness inaugurated his lifetime study of the aboriginal peoples of Canada 


and Alaska by living three years in Eskimo country as anthropologist for the Stefansson 
expedition of 1913-16. Trained at Oxford and having done field work in New Guinea, 
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he was brought to America for his new assignment by Edward Sapir, whom he was 
eventually to succeed as Chief of the Division of Anthropology of the National Museum 
of Canada. This book, based on his diary, recounts the story of his first year which was 
spent between Point Barrow, Alaska, and Demarcation Point. 

After leaving British Columbia in June, 1913, his vessel, the Karluk, with two others 
of the expedition, was frozen into the ice east of Barrow during September. It was an 
exceptionally bad year for ships on the Arctic coast. On September 20, Jenness went 
ashore near the mouth of the Colville River with Stefansson and four other members 
of the Karluk party, including two Eskimos. The ice opened and they could not return, 
and the Karluk drifted off to destruction. Unknown to Jenness’ group, the other two 
vessels had reached Camden Bay to the east. Stefansson decided to proceed to Barrow, 
about 150 miles west, which the party reached October 12, fortunately having come 
upon an Eskimo family from the interior with an excellent supply of fish. Some weeks 
later, Stefansson, setting out for Camden Bay, instructed Jenness to stay with these 
Eskimo friends in order to learn the language and what ethnography he could. With a 
fifteen-year-old half-breed boy as interpreter, Jenness lived under conditions of depriva- 
tion until February when, not receiving expected supplies, he went back to Barrow. 
A party had arrived from the expedition camp that month, and he returned with them 
at the end of February, continuing his studies at Camden Bay for another five weeks. 
With spring approaching, he surveyed the coast for archeological sites and, with Eskimo 
helpers, was able to devote about seven weeks to excavating old house sites on Barter 
Island, before sailing east again on July 25, 1914. 

This is not the first book of its kind which Jenness has written. In 1928 he published 
The People of the Twilight, a fascinating account of his two following years among the 
Copper Eskimo. The present volume will undoubtedly have less appeal, except to the 
Arctic specialist. It is not personal and not popular, but it has elements of greatness. 
In his writing, Jenness is peculiarly egoless in his modesty; he is also wonderfully honest, 
and at moments, as when speaking of Cookpuck (p. 41), he shows unusual sensitivity. 
Most of the time, he does not share his intimate reactions to his extraordinary adven- 
tures, a restraint which some of his readers will regard as a pity. Despite the moral 
values which occasionally appear, Jenness obviously regards his work as a source of 
objective facts. It has an index, and photographic illustrations would probably have 
been more consistent than the drawings which have been made from them. In any 
event, the volume needs no apology; it is an important addition to the bibliography 
of the North by a man whose reputation as an anthropologist will always rank high in 
a century of ethnographers. 


The Last Kings of Thule: A Year among the Polar Eskimos of Greenland. JEAN MALAURIE. 
(translated by Gwendolen Freeman from Les Derniers Rois de Thule.) New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1956. 295 pp., 15 plates, 6 maps, appendix. $5.00. 

Reviewed by EpMUND CARPENTER, University of Toronto 


Jean Malaurie, a French geographer, spent the year 1950-51 collecting geological 
specimens and mapping north of Thule. These duties, apparently superficial, provided 
him with the opportunity of living with the Eskimos, who he believed were the noble 
savages of Rousseau’s political theories. His chapters on Eskimo life in general, drawn 
from the literature on the Greenland and Canadian Eskimos of the last fifty years, 
have no permanent value, but his first-hand impressions are superb. Little incidents, 
personalities, insights, conversations, are described with such sublety and sensitivity, 
and with such command of language, as to make this book a genuine contribution. 
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The Aboriginal Population of the North Coast of California. S. F. Cook. (Anthropological 
Records, Vol. 16, No. 3.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1956. iii, 48 pp., 

5 tables. $.75. 
Reviewed by ERMINIE WHEELER-VOEGELIN, Jndiana University 


Anthropologists are becoming increasingly indebted to Sherbourne F. Cook, pro- 
fessor of physiology at the University of California at Berkeley, for a series of significant 
demographic studies of native North American Indian populations. These studies are 
notable both for their arresting specific conclusions and also in that they are excellent 
models of the application of a methodology which has too long been neglected by many 
American anthropologists. In all of his work with native populations, Cook utilizes 
not only ethnographic but also reliable documentary source material. By means of 
this double approach, his most recent study of the native population of the north coast 
of California revises Kroeber’s figures of 26,000+ (1925, Handbook of the Indians of 
California, p. 883) and 23,000+ (1939, Cultural and Natural Areas in Native North 
America, pp. 136, 138) upward to 70,440 (p. 127). Exact comparison of Kroeber’s and 
Cook’s figures cannot be given, because Cook includes the Napa River Wintun in his 
total, whereas Kroeber offers no separate total for this particular Wintun group. 

Cook’s upward revision is indeed drastic. In a brief but thought-provoking Intro- 
duction, Cook calls attention to the fact that after the journalist Stephen Powers’ time 
(1877), a trend developed to lower estimates of population for native California. He 
attributes this trend to two factors: “The first is a tendency on the part of subsequent 
generations to adopt a highly sceptical attitude toward all statements and testimony 
derived from earlier generations. . . . The second factor is methodological. Throughout 
the last half-century . . . ethnographers have employed the informant method almost 
exclusively” (p. 81). 

In suggesting the use of contemporary documentary material, Cook points out 
that if critical examination of an ethnohistorical source proves it to be reliable, there 
are no justifiable grounds for not admitting it at face value. Regarding exclusive use 
of the informant method for securing population data, he suggests that such a method- 
ology carries certain limitations, among them the “inability of old men and women to 
remember quantitative facts over a great span of years,” as opposed to “qualitative facts 
and ideas” which “can persist . . . with little or no blurring or alteration” (p. 81). An 
“undeviating adherence” to informants’ statements may therefore “lead to population 
estimates which are too low. The same discretion and criticism should be accorded 
them as...should be accorded to the statements left by contemporary white ob- 
servers” (p. 82). Cook’s strictures are phrased tactfully but, we hope, forcefully enough 
to give present-day ethnographers who are still inclined to rely exclusively on the 
informant method, pause for thought. 


Die Reisernte der Ojibwa-Indianer: Wirtschaft und Recht eines Erntevolkes. Eva Lips. 
(Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin.) (Vélkerkundliche Forschungen 
der Sektion fiir Vélkerkunde und Deutsche Volkskunde.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag 
GmbH., 1956. xv, 391 pp., 175 illustrations, 1 color picture. DM41. 


Reviewed by Rutu Pomona, California 


In ponderous and often jejeune style, this book argues that the rice-gathering com- 
plex of the Nett Lake Ojibwa exemplifies a harvesting-stage of economy supported by 
legal sanctions “typical” of the stage. The title derives from a field trip made in 1947 
by Julius and Eva Lips, sponsored by the New York School for Social Research. 
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The tribal community studied does not appear until page 146; the previous pages 
carry us around the globe and through recorded time via authoritative excerpts about 
many other people’s rices and harvests. The tribe’s present rice activity is not described 
until page 212. The thread holding together the myriad digressions and quotations is 
Julius Lips’ interest, as stated by the author, in the systematic evolution of American 
Indian tribes from one economic-legal-historical stage to the next, from hunters and 
food-gatherers to agriculturalists and the Indian high cultures. 

This is clearly a labor of love, as evidenced in exhaustive library study and in the 
true field worker’s enthusiasm for the “‘primitive” Indian. “It was a joy to work with 
[two aged male informants]: seldom are good people of varied descent so in accord on 
life’s profundities as we four.’’ Lips divides her book into two parts: first, a ‘‘theoretical 
view”’ of food-gatherers everywhere, including North American tribal gatherers of wild 
rice, which inquires into the botanical affiliations of the aquatic rice to prove it is a true 
rice; and second, ‘‘a comparative examination” of the field findings. Still, nothing fresh 
is revealed except news of the state-protected vitality of the Nett Lake rice-complex. 

Lips is interested in stressing that the book is “‘a contribution to ethnobotany”’ (ix), 
that she is formulating a stage of animal-and-fish husbandry and collecting among 
food-gatherers by analogy with plant husbandry (11, 19), that “simple hunters and 
food-gatherers” manifest a characteristic ‘“‘mentality” (16, 26), that no people are 
“born” harvesters but travel through prior stages (20, 27), that as food-gathering 
leads to agriculture, so collecting leads to harvesting (24), that ‘‘the legal norms” of 
the Ojibwa rice-harvesters accord with or “always express the norms expounded by 
Julius Lips” (53). Ratzel’s “primitive culture-stages” are noted in support of the general 
argument (53). Lips is proud of her “theorizing”’ about historical origins and stages of 
evolution, and scolds Kroeber and Colville for ignoring “‘the theoretical consequences”’ 
of certain data (292). One of her clearer formulations is that Ojibwa “fundamental 
law”’ is ‘‘what protects the rice is legal (right), what hurts it is illegal (wrong)”’ (269). 
She finds that Ojibwa “has spiritual (religious and mythical) productions . . . typical 
of this style of economy.” 

This seems a stale re-hash, but perhaps it is useful to students in Soviet-dominated 
Leipzig where the author lectures at the renamed Karl Marx University (formerly the 
University of Leipzig). Perhaps Lips should not be censured for indifference to our 
present theoretical and methodological interests and to recent findings in the North 
American field (such as Wilson’s reappraisal of the wild-rice area). At the close she 
makes some touching unsystematized notes, as when quoting a 95-year-old Mide 


shaman, “I am dark and ugly . . . and ignorant. . .. We must forget our Indian blood. 
We must become like whites. We must be American” (278 and n. 2). She speaks of 
Indian ‘‘dualism ... what the Indians do . . . what the whites do” (283) and the tribe’s 


pathetic certainty that the rice harvest remains miraculously theirs (284-5). One would 
like a lengthier account of the Ojibwa life she saw, free of tailoring to a theory of 


evolution. 


Seminole Music. FRANCES DENSMORE. (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 161.) Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1956. xxviii, 223 pp., frontispiece, 1 figure, 18 plates, 243 musical notations. $1.00. 
(paper cover). 

Reviewed by Joun M. Goceoin, University of Florida 


This latest in the author’s long series of studies on American Indian music covers 
broader ground than its title indicates. Included are ethnographic data on subjects 
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ranging from canoe-making to folklore. Some of this is of uneven quality; the best is 
that directly observed or related to the author by Indian informants (despite the fact 
that her major informant misled her as to his role in medicine). Material reported by 
non-Indians is often garbled and misleading. 

Densmore’s work was carried out in three visits during the years 1931-1933 and is 
of interest as she was the first modern anthropological worker among the Seminole. 
Her main informant, Panther (Josie Billie), has been an important source of information 
for most field workers since her time. 

A series of 243 songs recorded on phonograph cylinders are presented in musical 
transcription. All are analyzed and in some cases have ethnographic annotations. The 
majority of the songs came from Cow Creek Seminoles, but a significant number were 
recorded by members of the Big Cypress group. Most songs (202) are those accompany- 
ing various dances, and in some cases several versions are given. In addition, some 
medicine, ball-game, hunting, and other songs were obtained. 

This reviewer is not competent to discuss the musical analysis of these songs, but 
certain enthnographic aspects may be considered. Of interest are the seven Calusa 
Hunting Dance songs and one Calusa Corn Dance song, supposedly obtained by the 
Seminoles from the now extinct Calusa Indians, former inhabitants of southwest 
Florida. In connection with the last song it should be remembered that the Calusa were 
a nonagricultural people. 

In discussing certain songs, the author refers again to her theory of possible in- 
fluence from the Minorcan settlers around St. Augustine in the later years of the 18th 
century. Commenting on the Drunken or Crazy Dance, she notes that, “It seems possi- 
ble this dance may be a survival of descriptions of Bacchanalian dances, given to the 
Seminole by Greek colonists.”” In view of the wide distribution of this dance among 
the Creek peoples, and their slight contact with the Minorcans, it seems rather 
improbable. 

One of the most valuable aspects of this book are Densmore’s observations on 
Seminole material culture, obtained at the beginning of the modern period of rapid 
change. The data on women’s hairdressing, clothing, and ornaments can be cited in 
particular. Students of Seminole culture dynamics will find this very useful. 

The photographs, poorly reproduced due to an error at the press, have exceptional 
picture interest for they cover areas weakly represented in other series of Seminole 
phetographs. Like the ethnographic data, they contain much of interest to the student 
of culture change. 


Los Guarao del Delta Amacuro (informe de una investigacién de campo efectuada, con 
fines pedagégicos, del 9 al 19 de Abril de 1954). RoBerto LIzARRALDE, JAMES 
SILVERBERG, JosE A. SttvA MICHELENA, ADELAIDA G. DE Diaz UNGrRIA, SEBASTIAN 
NuNeEz Mier y TERAN, AND Jose Diaz Unoria. (Introduction by George W. Hill.) 
(Universidad Central de Venezuela, Facultad de Economia, Instituto de Investi- 
gaciones, Departamento de Sociologia y Antropologia Cultural.) Caracas: Editorial 
Sucre, 1956. 99 pp., 4 maps, 5 tables, 9 plates, 8 figures, n.p. 

Reviewed by THomas McCork Le, State University of Iowa 


During April, 1954, members of the faculties of Economics, Humanities, and 
Medicine led an eighteen member expedition to the Guarao (Warrau) living near the 
Capuchin mission San Francisco de Guayo in the Orinoco delta, ten kilometers from 
the Atlantic Ocean. Absent from Caracas only ten days, they saw 33 Indian settlements 
and collected ethnographic and zoological specimens that included a live 22-foot water- 
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serpent. They also learned enough about the demography, social relations, and biology 
of a part of this large Indian group (7,183 according to the 1950 census) to make 
several useful contributions to our knowledge. 

The ethnographic section of the expedition (including Lizarralde, Silverberg, Silva, 
and Victor Lépez Rojas) spent two days surveying six tiny rancherias near the mission 
and five days with the Indians of the larger (137 hammock) settlement of Murako on 
the Cafio of the same name. They worked through the French-speaking spouse of a 
Guarao woman. 

Lizarralde contributes a very satisfactory map of the general region and two maps 
depicting the settlement patterns of the seven villages. The text presents some notes 
on the economy, demography, food habits, daily activities, and social organization of 
Murako that are not particularly new but are useful because they refer to specific 
settlements. Most rancherfas of the region are dominated by the Catholic mission, but 
Murako people are controlled by the creole operator of a saw-mill who won this posi- 
tion from the mission through successful litigation in about 1944. The Indians also ex- 
perience contacts with peripatetic traders. 

The Guarao of Murako migrate seasonally to collect the products of the moriche 
palm and to gather turtle eggs, carrying all their belongings 50 to 70 kilometers by 
dugout canoe. 

The physical anthropology and social medicine section, led by the Diaz Ungrias 
and Nufiez, made anthropometric measurements on 175 men, 34 women, and 12 chil- 
dren; results are summarized in six charts. They also drew blood samples—Guarao 
tested to date are reported as over 98 percent type “O” and uniformly Rh (D) 
positive. 

Guarao medical problems include intestinal parasites, skin troubles, high infant 
mortality, and frequent malformations. The people near Guayo mission practice local 
endogamy. 

Hill’s introduction includes an estimate of the agricultural potential of the Orinoco 
delta, which he regards as high, due to its accessibility, favorable climate, and rich soil. 

This report of an expedition carried out for teaching purposes shows evidence of 
skillful planning and sound scholarship. It is presented clearly and modestly, and lays 
groundwork that could be extremely. useful in planning more extended (and therefore 
more adequate) studies of the life-ways, interrelationships, and problems of the 
Guarao and their neighbors. 


Etnologia Brasileira (Fulnié—Os tiltimos Taptias.) EstEvA0 DE MENESES FERREIRA 
Pinto. (Edicéo ilustrada, série 5*—Brasiliana—vol. 285, Biblioteca Pedagégica 
Brasileira.) Sao Paulo, Brazil: Editora Nacional, 1956. 305 pp., 40 figures, 3 maps, 
16 plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by W. D. HOHENTHAL, JR., San Francisco State College 


As the title suggests, this work deals with a vanishing remnant of possibly once 
numerous Amerindian tribes of northeast Brazil—in this case, the Fulnié of Aguas 
Belas, State of Pernambuco. Pinto (University of Recife) briefy describes the habitat 
of these acculturated and racially hybridized Indians, and traces the development of 
governmental control over the Fulnié and other aborigines of the region, maintained 
today by the Servico de Protegaéo aos Indios in the form of established posts. 

The author lists the published material and known documents relating to the Fulnié; 
discusses briefly the history of Indian villages and missions in Pernambuco, noting that 
multiplicity of tribal synonyms in the past has led to confusion in historical identifica- 
tion; and takes up the vexing problem of the so-called ‘“‘Carirf’”’ linguistic stock. Al- 
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though some investigators have considered the Fulnié to be a Cariri-descended group, 
Pinto is inclined to assign them to the Gé linguistic family; however, he does not pro- 
vide any convincing evidence to support this contention. The late Curt Nimuendaji 
considered the Fulnié language (Iaté) to be an independent or isolated one. 

A few somatological and serological data are given (collected largely by a French 
linguist in employ of the S.P.I., M. Boudin), but these are insignificant or are of dubi- 
ous value, owing to the greatly hybridized (with Negroids and Caucasoids) condition 
of the modern Fulnié. No archeological information is provided, although reference is 
made to “ten Fulnié skulls” obtained (how is not related) and measured by one Walde- 
mar Valente. The bulk were brachycephalic, or Neo-Indian. Serological data indicate 
that all four major blood groups are represented, a little more than fifty percent being 
of blood group ‘“‘O”’. 

Although the Fulnié are considerably acculturated, owing to influences of the 
dominant European culture since the mid-18th century, they still form a cohesive 
group, speaking their own language as well as Portuguese, and retaining many of their 
aboriginal traditions, particularly in the realm of social organization and religion. Thus, 
this group of some 800 individuals (1,200 according to the S.P.I.) forms an interesting 
cultural (but not necessarily racial) enclave amidst the surrounding and dominant 
Neo-Brazilian populace of the baixo-sertdo. 

Surviving are vestiges of a moiety system (unnamed, but oriented to the East and 
West) and five patrilineal, matrilocal sibs, one of which is designated as the “Strang- 
ers,” and which does not participate in ceremonial rites. The remaining four sibs (Duck, 
Fish, Parakeet, and Peccary) are apportioned between the two moieties. The sibs are 
ostensibly totemic. Sib exogamy prevails, although ten percent of present-day mar- 
riages transgress this rule. 

Tribal traditions, sociocultural values, and general orientation are emphasized and 
reinforced during a roughly three-months’ period corresponding to the local dry season 
(September-November), and referent ceremonies take place in a clearing made in the 
sertéo some kilometers from the Aguas Belas aldeia. Masked and costumed male 
dancers engage in esoteric performances from which women are largely excluded; a part 
of these observances is devoted to boys’ puberty rites. 

Prominent in such solemnities is the employment of trumpets contrived of hollowed 
lengths of stalk-cactus, anteater-claw whistles, and gourd-rattles. This ceremonial pe- 
riod is known generally (as it is shared by other tribes in the region) as ouricouri, after 
the palm of that name, the fronds of which figured importantly in native ritual, includ- 
ing the manufacture of ceremonial dance skirts. 

Fulnié religion is a syncretism of aboriginal beliefs, Catholicism, and Afro-Brazilian 
cultism. Interestingly enough, Fulnié esoteric beliefs permeate and strongly influence 
the surrounding Neo-Brazilian population, largely illiterate subsistence-farmers or cat- 
tlemen. 


Village and Plantation Life in Northeastern Brazil. HARRY WILLIAM Hutcuinson. (The 
American Ethnological Society, A monograph from the Research & Training Pro- 
gram for the Study of Man in the Tropics.) Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1957. ix, 199 pp., 2 figures, 2 maps, 6 plates, $3.50. 


Reviewed by BERNARD J. SIEGEL, Stanford University 


This monograph reports on the structure of life in a region of the Bahian Recéncavo, 
i fertile basin of land surrounding the Bay of All Saints in northeastern Brazil. Vila 
Recéncavo itself (a pseudonymn) includes a town center and integrated rural zone just 
41 kilometers across the bay from the capital city of Salvador. 
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Today, as in the days of the stable patriar.h-slave plantations, classically described 
by Gilberto Freyre (in Casa Grande e Senza!), the principal crop is sugar. With the 
abolition of slavery and sociopolitical chan es in colonial government in the 19th 
century, and later with the introduction of st.am power which enabled the creation of 
large centralized sugar mills, the pattern of l'fe built upon sugar monoculture under- 
went important changes. The author deals primarily with the emergent sociocultural 
system—and briefly with current trends resu:ting from competition with cacao plant- 
ing, increasing importance of the corporate »wned sugar processing factory and dis- 
semination of national patterns, and the beginnings of the petroleum industry. Town 
and plantation life are analyzed separately, but interrelations between the two are also 
considered in subsequent discussions of Class and Race, Family, Religious Beliefs and 
Organization. 

In brief, structural alignments, controls, and supporting values reflect a functional 
crystallization of several centuries’ adaptation to sugar production for world trade. 
The increased tempo of communication with the southern productive centers of Brazil 
and the changing nature of world markets hive been leading, inter alia, to a shift from 
a stable paternalistic and universalistic role system to a highly impersonalized particu- 
laristic system. This process is reinforced by an increasing mobility of population, a 
subordination of family producing plantatiun to the factory processors (and now pro- 
ducers), so that unions and nonlocal political events play a more and more important 
part in shaping security and life expectations. There is, following Redfield (so percep- 
tively observed in The Little Community), a noticeable trend indeed away from fixed 
expectations toward realistic aspirations. 

We should like to know more quantitatively about how far this trend has gone 
and at what rate it is proceeding. In discussing Class B (middle level) rural men, who 
are primarily plantation overseers, we are told that as a rule such men are “‘self-made,”’ 
have risen in class status by virtue of personal qualities and ‘“‘the desire to improve 
themselves.’’ The question arises as to why some individuals fit this pattern and others 
do not. What is it that tends to differentiate between those who do or do not perceive 
the possibility of new opportunity (i.e., of participating differently in new cultural 
alternatives) ? 

On the whole we are given a weli documented description of the subunits and cul- 
tures, together with an accounting of their loose interpenetration that characterizes a 
plantation-and-service center system in this part of Brazil. Together with forthcoming 
publications of plantation studies in other parts of Latin America (e.g., Puerto Rico 
and Peru) a start is being made toward filling in a glaring lacuna of this species of socio- 
cultural system. With all the work undertaken in Guatemala and Mexico, it is rather 
surprising and unfortunate that no systematic analysis of the role of such ‘““ccommun- 
ities’’ has yet been made or at least reported on. The dynamics of these units as accul- 
turative phenomena here, in the United States, and elsewhere might profitably be com- 
pared with their stable prototypes in western Spain and eastern Portugal (the Alentejo). 


Coastal Bantu of the Cameroons (The K pe-Mboko, Duala-Limba and Tanga-Yasa Groups 
of the British and French Trusteeship Territories of the Cameroons.) EDWIN ARDENER. 
(Ethnographic Survey of Africa, Western Africa, Part XI.) London: International 
African Institute, 1956. viii, 116 pp., maps, 16s. 

Reviewed by SIMON OTTENBERG, University of Washington 


This survey of the little-known groups of the Cameroons coast, who share many 


similarities in historical tradition and culture, uses the same general plan of organiza- 
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tion as other volumes in this series. The cata, based on published and unpublished re- 
ports and on field work carried out by the author and his wife between 1953 and 1955 
(particularly among the Kpe-Mboko), +e most extensive for the social and political 
organization and the rituals of the Kpe’4nd Duala, and quite meager for the Tanga- 
Yasa group. As is the case with most of the publications in this series, the work is de- 
scriptive rather than analytical, and it provides a useful account of the extent of our 
ethnographic knowledge of the area, which is at best quite limited. 

The traditional groups and cultures have been greatly affected by European con- 
tact in the past 350 years, first as a result of the European slave trade, and more re- 
cently as a consequence of the development of the coastal area as a shipping and admin- 
istrative center. Large numbers of one group, the Kpe-Mboko, were resettled as a result 
of the development of a plantation systém by the Germans during their period of 
colonial control. The report’s emphasis on the more traditional aspects of coastal Cam- 
eroons life gives a somewhat incomplete picture, though it does touch on modern condi- 
tions. These coastal peoples have also been influenced by interior Cameroons groups 
and by Efik and other peoples to the west: 

The Kpe possess a system of double descent with named, corporate, localized 
patrilineal groupings and unnamed dispetsed matrilineages existing only for certain 
ritual purposes. It would be of interest to compare this kinship system with that of the 
Yaké of southeastern Nigeria, with whom the Kpe share many similarities. The 
coastal area is clearly in need of intensive ethnographic research, and it poses many 
problems of culture contact, particularly with regard to the changing roles of chiefs 
and other leaders and the effects of change from fishing and agriculture to laboring and 
trading activities. We can look forward to the publication of more detailed studies of 
some of these groups by the Ardeners. Though its bibliography is far from complete, 
the work is a valuable handbook for anyone interested in this region of Africa. 


Mariage et Industrialisation: Evolution De La Mentalité Indigeéne Dans Une Cité de 
Travailleurs D’Elisabethville. GEORGES FORTHOMME. (Travaux De L’Institut de 
Sociologie De La Faculté De Droit De Liége, VIII) Liége: Imprimerie H. Vaillant- 
Carmanne, 1957. vii, 104 pp., figures, n.p. 


Reviewed by JEAN COMHAIRE, Seton Hall University 


Though the reviewer is not exceptionally familiar with anthropological literature 
concerning the Navaho, he doubts whether a significant part of it was written by con- 
ductors on the Santa Fe Railroad. However, something like this happened to the 
workers of the “‘Bas-Congo-Katanga” Railroad when Georges Forthomme decided 
that his many years of service should be rewarded by some minor academic degree. 
This is a little book, but it would take a big volume to correct all its errors and miscon- 
ceptions. The very title is misleading, for we are not told about some native city but 
about a company compound, where the workers enjoy considerably less freedom than 
soldiers in barracks. Nevertheless, the words “evolution de la mentalité indigéne”’ will 
ring a bell for readers familiar with colonialist propaganda, and they will not be sur- 
prised to learn that the author is a decent man ‘“‘with a deep attachment to the values 
of conjugal life” (p. v). 

An odd but very common thing, under the circumstances, is that the author is naive 
enough to start by telling us that the blacks, in spite of the ideal conditions prevailing 
in their compound, mistrust the whites so much that use of a questionnaire was out of 
question (p. 1). 

The author’s main idea is that there can be no tribal obligations in an intertribal 
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community, and therefore that the collapse of the extended family automatically fol- 
lows. He destroys his own contention by stating that the Baluba and kindred tribes 
are in such a large majority that for all practical purposes, their customs constitute 
the tribal background of the community. Therefore, 59 pages in 102 are devoted toa 
compilation on primitive Baluba life. 

On present conditions, we are presented with impressions rather than with scientific 
observations. The only table shows that 1,453 men in 2,264 are ‘‘married’”’ to women 
of the same tribe, but all auxiliary questions are left unanswered. Nothing else is said 
on the compound population—its numbers, sex- and age-groups, length of stay, and so 
forth. 


Bantu Bureaucracy: A Study of Integration and Conflict in the Political Institutions of an 
East African People. LLoyp A. FALLERS. (Published for the East African Institute 
of Social Research.) Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, 1956. xiv, 278 pp., appendices, 
figures, maps, plates, tables. 30 shillings. 


Reviewed by JoHn W. BENNETT, Ohio State University 


As the former colonial societies of Africa and Asia move toward independence, 
they also develop social institutions which are neither entirely traditional nor entirely 
Western in spirit and structure. Fallers’ study is of one such unique combination: that 
developed among the Soga, a Bantu-speaking people of some 400,000 population in the 
lake region of East Africa, who are now incorporated under a system known as the 
“‘Busoga African Local Government.” In the broadest sense, the book is a study of pat- 
tern variation in political institutions, in which the author desires to show how such 
variation, in time and space, can be related to certain incompatibilities of social struc- 
ture. Fallers describes his study as one of “integration and conflict among some of the 
institutions of Soga society.’”? He demonstrates this historically by contrasting the pre- 
British system of government with the system worked out in colonial times, and geo- 
graphically by choosing two different regions of Sogaland: one which retained a maxi- 
mum number of patterns of the old system, and another which, due to depopulation 
(sleeping-sickness), underwent considerable modification of the traditional system and 
therefore responded differently to the colonial institutions. 

This review will be from the viewpoint of theory and not of African ethnology, since 
the reviewer has no more than a novice’s grasp of the latter. We may begin by noting 
that Fallers’ theoretical approach is a version of structural-functional sociology, based 
acknowledgedly on Parsons, Merton, and Levy. He begins and ends his book with a 
formal exposition of the analytical concepts given in the scheme, in which definitions 
of institutional conflict are featured. In accordance with the general demands of this 
scheme, he proposes that when roles are assigned on the basis of unilineal kinship prin- 
ciples, certain other methods of assigning duties and authority become theoretically in- 
compatible. Consequently, in cases (like the Basoga) when such other methods are 
found to co-exist with kinship and descent principles, various conflicts can be expected 
to occur. The demonstration of such conflicts is the principal theme of the book. Fallers 
finds that the co-existence of kinship succession to chieftainship (suitable for a tribal 
society), and patronage principles of allocation of authority (suitable for a political 
state apparatus) led to an irreconcilable role conflict for officials of the old Soga nation. 
When the British revised this system by introducing electoral and appointive office at 
several levels, and also changed land tenure practices, some Soga officials accepted the 
new methods for the reason that they seemed to offer a solution to the old conflicts. 
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However, the changes, and the combination of the old and new, led to the development 
of fresh role conflicts. These roles possess incompatible norms and expectations of be- 
havior, among which the individual must make choices; since sanctions attend the re- 
jection of any norm, individuals are presumably in a difficult position. 

This is a long book, with complex data and theory. As Fallers himself recognizes, in 
all cases where demonstrations of particular social systems are combined with the test- 
ing of general hypotheses about social life, one finds difficulty in separating fact from 
theory, and making unqualified critical judgments. The most concrete accomplishment 
of this book is its penetrating analysis of social role conflicts pertaining to political 
authority. Its most general failing is its inadequate demonstration of how these con- 
flicts really affect the present workings of Soga society and its individual members— 
including the officials caught in the conflict situations. This failing perhaps can be 
traced to a fundamental confusion in Fallers’ version of the structural-functional con- 
ceptual scheme, to wit: 

The author makes a basic distinction between “strain” and “instability.’’ The 
former is defined in terms of interpersonal and role conflict, which exist when ‘“‘institu- 
tions are not integrated.”’ The latter is defined as “the failure of the institutions them- 
selves to operate under these conditions.” Now, since “‘institution”’ is defined so as to 
include roles, one wonders precisely how you distinguish between strain and instability, 
since they both contain role-conflict? The “failure . . . to operate” is itself capable of 
definition in terms of role conflict; yet role conflict also defines interpersonal ‘‘strain.”’ 

As it stands, this confusion might have been negligible, since Fallers capably dem- 
onstrates role conflict as such. But when he concludes that role conflict hampers institu- 
tional functioning, he is required to produce evidence, and it is precisely such evidence 
in which the book is weak. There are data on lawsuits, and on rather abstract typologi- 
cal dilemmas for the individual, but little or no ethnographic information on real situa- 
tions involving governmental breakdown, social or economic chaos, or emotional de- 
moralization of the individual. On the contrary, the overall impression one receives 
is that of a prosperous, rather smoothly-functioning society with only the normal range 
of colonial administrative problems. If role conflicts exist, and no doubt they do, ap- 
parently the Soga have accommodated to them. What, precisely, constitutes grounds for 
a judgement of institutional “instability”? Is it the criterion of absolute harmony, 
absolute efficiency? Such would seem to be implied by the scheme, and by the homeo- 
static model of society which underlies structural-functional theory. If so, then Fallers 
might be accused of a Western cultural bias—or at least he would be required to demon- 
strate that the Soga themselves share such values and are disturbed by the failure of 
their system to implement them. But the evidence for this is vague and inconclusive. 
In fact, there is very little evidence of any kind on the cultural values the Soga them- 
selves hold about their own world. 

Thus, it is difficult to tell whether the Soga political system is unstable in some 
empirical fashion, or whether it is unstable by conceptual definition. At one point, after 
defining with great clarity the inevitable conflict in roles due to the co-existence of both 
lineage and boss-henchmen principles, Fallers notes that ‘‘this very instability was, 
from the point of view of the system in the abstract, a kind of stabilizing influence.” 
But we are given no analysis of the “stabilizing influence”’ of ‘‘instability” (or at least 
role conflict), and the reader is prone to feel that the emphasis placed on instability 
might be out of proportion to actual circumstances. Fallers could counter with the 
argument that this is admitted, in a sense, but that his problem concerned instability 
(or role conflict); hence this was featured. It is somewhere around here that the line be- 
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tween sociology (or social anthropology) and ethnology is to be drawn. The book is 
strong in its social anthropology, weak in its ethnology. 

In a convincing chapter on the role of the village headman in the modern local 
government system, the author shows that while the headmen have refused appoint- 
ments and salaries as civil service officials as a means of preserving their hereditary 
authority over the village inhabitants and the land, they are also the de facto local rep- 
resentatives of the government. Hence another role conflict ensues, in which the head- 
man cannot obtain sufficient rewards for his services because the old personal tribute 
system has been drastically curtailed. But Fallers then describes three patterns of in- 
dividual response to this conflict situation: conformity, rebellion, and withdrawal. He 
acknowledges that Merton has defined three similar patterns for American society, and 
also comments in the text that “there are undoubtedly others which did not come to 
the writer’s attention.”” Here again the reader must ask the inevitable question: “‘to 
what extent is the tripartite response pattern defined on the basis of the scheme, and to 
what extent upon actuality?” The reviewer has no doubt that these three patterns ex- 
ist, but in the absence of a specific analysis of Soga cultural values, it is impossible to 
determine how significant they may be. 

The book makes some major contributions to applied anthropology. Certainly the 
administrator in Busoga will gain much from the precise map of the dynamic structural 
system of the old and new Soga state and community. In this sense, structural-func- 
tional social anthropology comes to be a higher type of administrative efficiency study 

—and we do not imply any derogation. But the applied anthropologist usually requires 
more penetration into the institutions which so frequently modify or contradict struc- 
tural systems. For example, how does Soga religion contribute to these problems of 
strain and instability and conflict? Not one word on this matter came to the reviewer’s 
attention. In the long run, factors like religion may operate independently upon the 
social structure: the “right’’ decision on structural grounds may be the “‘wrong”’ on 
religious. It is hoped that studies of Soga cultural institutions will appear under Fallers’ 
authorship. 

In an exhaustive study of social change it is necessary to present considerable detail 
concerning ecology, communications, kinship patterns, and village life. The reviewer 
can take no exception to the clarity and completeness of these presentations, devoid as 
they may be of cultural content. For the kinship specialist, there are data on the fluctua- 
tion of patrilineal and matrilineal tendencies, and, e.g., on how modern transportation 
devices strengthened rather than weakened the intervillage kin network. An interesting 
fictive clan system is described for the depopulated communities. For the student of 
peasant society, there is a classic description of the village as a socio-economic system. 
For the student of historical change, there is a mine of information on the multilinearity 
of acculturation and Westernization. 

In conclusion, one may say that perhaps the most general difficulty presented by the 
formal utilization of structural-functional concepts for the analysis of societies like the 
Basoga is that they tend to present an image of the social organization and human 
motivations drawn in Western urban terms, whereas in actuality the social system may 
have quite different dimensions. It probably belongs to another class of societies 
the rural South and small-town New England, Japan, southern Italy, French Canada, 
etc.—with mixed preindustrial and Western-urban institutions, which have not yet 
been described in detail. The reviewer wonders if systematic empirical comparison of 
the Basoga with some of the available studies of societies of this kind might not have 
resulted in a different image of Soga society. The trouble is that structural-functional 
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concepts are neither entirely culture-bound nor entirely culture-free; they are some- 
where between, and this calls for a high order of critical, heuristic use of them in studies 
of non-Western societies, or of societies not entirely within the Western tradition. 

Moreover, they can lead to inescapable confusion between behavior and observa- 
tions about behavior. Fallers remarks that the ‘‘anthropologist’s work . . . consists in 
his putting himself in the place of persons whose social positions he studies” (pp. 204- 
05). He refers here to his analysis of the social roles of chiefs, headmen, and so forth. 
An analysis which consists of relatively abstract delineations of role as defined by the 
observer is hardly a matter of “putting himself in the place... .’’ In fact, the Soga 
rarely speak to us directly, out of their experience; it is always Fallers who, through his 
concepts, interprets for us their social positions and their logically-derived (?) motiva- 
tions. To avoid this, the anthropologist must give us the roles but also the ethnology, 
so that we can judge for ourselves. 


Indus and Swat Kohistan: An Ethnographic Survey. FREDERIK Bartu. (Studies Honour- 
ing the Centennial of Universitetets Ethnografiske Museum, Oslo 1857-1957, Vol. 
II). Oslo: Forenede Trykkerier, 1956. 97 pp., 2 maps, appendix 9, figures. n.p. 


Reviewed by EL1zABETH E. Bacon, /thaca, New York 


Swat is one of several semi-autonomous mountain states in the North-West Frontier 
Province of Pakistan which until now have been terra incognita to anthropologists. Few 
Europeans have visited Swat, and ethnographic data on its peoples were limited to a 
summary account published in 1880. Fredrik Barth, while making a social anthropologi- 
cal study of the Pathan (Pukhtun) tribes of Swat, spent three weeks in surveying some 
of the Dardic-speaking peoples of the Kohistan region of Swat. Since he spoke Pashto, 
the lingua franca of the area, and had previously interviewed travelers from the 
Kohistan area, he was able to make admirable use of his time. 

The subtitle of the work, “An Ethnographic Survey,” is perhaps a misnomer, since 
Barth gives only a few pages to the material culture and economy of the peoples and 
devotes most of the study to social and political organization. Perhaps in another 
publication he will describe in more detail the house construction, which appears to be 
unusual, and the appearance of the ‘“‘compact villages.” Since he is dealing with a pe- 
ripheral region which appears to share some elements with India, Afghanistan, the 
Hunza-Nagir enclave, and the Kumaon Himalayas, his every observation is of interest. 
He gives a clear description of the pattern of transhumance, from the winter village 
at the base of the valley to the high pastures of midsummer. 

The social and political organization of three peoples—the Kohistei, Gawri, and 
Torwali, are discussed in some detail. Barth is dealing with segmented lineage structure 
in a population where lineage genealogies admit varied origins, and where there is class 
differentiation based on traditional origin and occupational status of the lineages. We 
would question his application of the term “‘caste’’ to occupational groups who are not 
ranked hierarchically among themselves, and who tend to be endogamous because, as 
Barth suggests, ‘‘the daughter of a fellow craftsman is already trained in the skills ap- 
propriate for the wife of such a specialist” (p. 70). In general, however, Barth seems to 
have sorted out the strands of a complicated social fabric with acumen. 

There is an historical chapter on traditions of centralized states in the region, 
tables showing the kinship terminologies of the three groups surveyed, and an appendix 
which details the traditions of several lineages. We are most grateful for this study which 
the author modestly presents as “preliminary, to be superseded in the event of inten- 


sive field work in the area”’ (p. 6). 
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The Chinese in Modern Malaya. Victor PurRcELL. (Background to Malaya Series, 9.) 
Singapore: Donald Moore, 1956. (Distributed in the United States by the Institute 
of Pacific Relations.) 63 pp. n.p. 

The National Status of the Chinese in Indonesia. DoNALD E. Wittmortt. (Interim 
Reports Series, Modern Indonesia Project.) (Dept. of Far Eastern Studies, South- 
east Asia Program.) Ithaca: Cornell University, 1956. vi, 88 pp., appendices. n.p. 

Reviewed by JOHN MuscRAVE, Yale University 


Victor Purcell, Lecturer in Far Eastern History in the University of Cambridge, is 
well known for his studies of the Chinese in Southeast Asia. In this pamphlet intended 
for a popular audience, he again reviews the past and present positions of the Chinese 
in Malaya, a topic upon which he has written at greater length twice before, in The 
Chinese in Malaya, 1948, and Part V of The Chinese in Southeast Asia, 1951. This most 
recent study is not intended to be “merely a summary of [The Chinese in Malaya], but 
includes other material and brings the story of the Chinese community in Malaya right 
up to date.”” The pamphlet is divided into two parts, of equal length, “From the 
Earliest Times to 1941,” and “The Chinese Position Revolutionized, 1942-1955.” 

Purcell’s point of view is that of a political historian and former government 
official rather than that of a student of society. The present booklet on the Malayan 
Chinese, like his previous works, is most valuable for its account of the history of 
Chinese settlement in Malaya and of the development of the administration’s con- 
cern with certain problems posed by the Chinese, including the military and political 
crisis of much of the past decade. Although Purcell is for the most part an advocate of 
the Chinese, the reader is iikely to be left with an impression of the Chinese as the 
source of problems troubling the British government. Thus the reader is introduced to 
secret societies, control of immigration, prostitution and indentured female labor, and 
the difficulties involved in education. But there is no systematic presentation of the 
anatomy of Chinese society in the peninsula, of the classes, institutions, values, and 
controls, nor of the functioning of this society or of its every-day relations with the 
other societies in the larger plural society. However, the limitations of Purcell’s treat- 
ment of the Chinese community do not seriously detract from the utility of this book 
as a brief and convenient introduction to the subject, for until the past year or two 
they were just as applicable to other discussions of the Chinese in the peninsula. Espe- 
cially valuable is the summary of political developments in Malaya in the five years 
since the appearance of The Chinese in Southeast Asia. 

Like Purcell, Willmott devotes his attention to the Chinese in Indonesia as the 
focus of administrative and political problems, especially that of their status as citizens. 
In the course of a study of culture change and assimilation, conducted in 1954-1955, 
among the Chinese in a Javanese community, Willmott decided that a knowledge of 
the national status and national orientations of the Chinese was a first step toward un- 
derstanding. Although interviews and observations form part of his source material, 
most of it is drawn from publications, largely in Indonesian. (Contrary to accepted 
practice in citing sources written in non-European languages, Willmott does not trans- 
late Indonesian titles.) 

Following a review of the position of the Chinese under the Dutch government after 
1900, two chapters deal with the history of the citizenship of Chinese immigrants to 
Indonesia and of persons born in Indonesia of Chinese ancestry. A chapter is given to 
the draft agreement between Indonesia and the People’s Republic of China, announced 
after the Asian-African (Bandung) Conference of April 1955, and to the attempts to 
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secure ratification of it in Indonesia during the next year. In a brief chapter Willmott 
seeks to estimate the number of Chinese who became citizens of Indonesia during two 
option periods in 1946-48 and 1949-51. Three chapters cover the legal restrictions im- 
posed upon the foreign-born and native-born Chinese, largely in immigration, business 
and education, and with Chinese attitudes toward being Indonesian citizens and 
broad participants in Indonesian life. The study concludes with a final summary 
chapter and appendices reproducing government acts dealing with citizenship of the 
Chinese and the text of the 1955 Sino-Indonesian agreement. 

Willmott carefully guides the reader through the details of the Dutch and Indo- 
nesian governments’ efforts with various Chinese governments to settle the issue of 
dual citizenship of the Indonesian Chinese (dating back to 1909), and of Indonesia’s 
seeking a satisfactory status to be accorded the Chinese residents of the archipelago. 
In reading this study it seems clear that the problem of the Chinese in Indonesia lies 
not merely in their presence and their dual citizenship. It lies also in the inability until 
now of the Indonesians to achieve a clear conception of the place and role to be occu- 
pied by the Chinese, especially the native-born, in Indonesia. This inability is the 
chief reason for Indonesia’s failure to take prompt action on China’s offer, in 1955, to 
surrender claims to citizenship over all Indonesia-born Chinese who should actively 
opt for Indonesian citizenship; two years have passed and the agreement remains un- 
ratified. Awareness of this same inability clearly to conceive a goal and to make deci- 
sions in accordance with it, an inability perhaps discernible in some other aspects of 
Indonesian affairs, makes the reader somewhat less optimistic than Willmott “to say 
that the citizenship problem is on the verge of settlement.” All interested in the Chinese 
in Southeast Asia, in current Indonesian problems, and in the international relations 
of Southeast Asia will find The National Status of the Chinese in Indonesia a most useful 
book. 


Living Conditions of Plantation Workers and Peasants on Java in 1939-1940; (Final 
Report of the Coolie Budget Commission.) (Translated by Robert Van Niel.) 
(Translation Series, Modern Indonesia Project.) Ithaca: Department of Far Eastern 
Studies, Cornell University, 1956. v, 131 pp., tables. $1.50. 


Reviewed by CHARLES O. FRAKE, Washington, D.C. 


This translation makes available a Netherlands East Indies Government report 
completed just before the Japanese invasion and never circulated publicly. In response 
to depressed economic conditions in Java during the 1930's, the Indies Government 
established the Coolie Budget Commission to investigate socioeconomic conditions 
among plantation workers and peasants as a basis for determining government wage 
policy. Under the guidance of the commission, civil servants collected data on some 
2,000 Javanese plantation and peasant families in 1939-40. 

The data, recorded for each family daily for thirty consecutive days, cover the com- 
position of families, the height and weight of family members, housing, land tenure, 
income, expenditures, working time, consumption, and nutrition. The report carefully 
documents the methods of obtaining these data and of expressing them quantitatively. 
It limits itself to an objective presentation of the statistics with little interpretation 
other than pointing out differences between peasants and various categories of planta- 
tion workers. The reader must compare statistics appearing in different sections of the 
report even to draw conclusions, for example, on the relationships between working 
time, income, and consumption expenditures. To evaluate the adequacy of the diets 
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reported, he must seek elsewhere for comparative information on normal nutritional 
needs. The summary to the report is just that: a brief review of the data. It contains no 
recommendations nor appeals for reform. 

The preface to the translation suggests that the report will be useful to those seeking 
an understanding of the political leanings of Indonesian plantation workers during and 
since the revolution. Perhaps so, if we can generalize directly from living standards to 
political sentiments. The report itself tells us nothing about sentiments of any kind. 
The reviewer feels that the work of the Coolie Commission is of more immediate interest 
to students of Indonesian society and economy as a source of raw data of a nature and 
quantity difficult to gather in ordinary field work. 


Nieuw-Guinea Studién. Orgaan van de Stichting Studiekring voor Nieuw-Guinea. 
(Jaargang 1, nr. 1.) Den Haag: Haagsche Drukkerij en Uitgeversmaatschappij 
N. V., 1957. 90 pp., illustrations, subscription f. 15 or $5.00 per year. 


Reviewed by RoBERT A. HALL, JR., Cornell University 


This is the first number of a new journal, designed to replace the earlier Tijdschrift 
Nieuw-Guinea, which ceased publication in June, 1956. The new journal is devoted to 
publishing the findings of those working in New Guinea, and to making available the 
views of others on development problems in the region (pp. 1-2). In this number, two 
obituaries (pp. 3-9) are followed by three short articles: an unsigned general descrip- 
tion of New Guinea, with emphasis on its non-Indonesian character (pp. 10-13); “De 
Grotten van Jaand” (‘The Caves of Jaand”’) by K. W. Galis (pp. 14-23), correlating a 
Jafi folk-tale with a series of cave-drawings; and A. W. Voors’ “Health Education in 
Net! erlands New Guinea”’ (pp. 24-30). The main article of the issue is H. G. Verhoff’s 
“Overheid en Grond in Nederlands-Nieuw-Guinea” (‘‘Government and Land in Dutch 
New Guinea”; pp. 31-58), followed by a brief section of ‘Korte Mededelingen”’ (“Brief 
Communications”; pp. 59-60). The second part of the issue is devoted to current events 
affecting Dutch New Guinea, including developments in the Dutch Parliament (pp. 
64-69), in the United Nations (pp. 70-6), and in the neighboring Australian and 
British possessions (pp. 77-80), as well as work of the South Pacific Commission (pp. 
81-3). A section of book reviews (‘‘Boekbespreking,”’ pp. 84-6) and abstracts of articles 
(‘“Documentatie,”’ pp. 87-90) conclude the issue. 

To judge by this issue, the new journal seems intended to fulfill the several roles of 
a scholarly journal, of a forum on administrative problems, and of a current affairs 
bulletin. The tone of the journal therefore alternates between the style and content 
of the scholarly contribution and those of the official government handout. These 
disparate elements will undoubtedly be brought closer in later issues; meanwhile, the 
new journal is to be welcomed as another source of information on Dutch New Guinea 
and neighboring areas. 

Hoofdirekken der Sociale Struktuur in Het Westelijke Binnenland van Sarmi, ALEXANDER 

C. VAN DER LEEDEN. Leiden: Eduard Ijdo, n.d. xi, 185 pp., 3 charts, 15 figures, 3 

plates, 2 tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by H. Tu. Fiscuer, Volkenkundig Instituut, Utrecht 


Sarmi is the extensive territory on the north coast of New Guinea, from the Mam- 
beramo River eastward to the Nimboran district. The book is a good specimen of the 
well-known type of “social anthropological” monograph which, according to Evans- 
Pritchard, must replace the more “totalitarian” ethnographies of earlier days. It is 
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such a characteristic specimen of this type of anthropology that a quotation from Fa! 

lers’ study Bantu Bureaucracy (1956), referring to social anthropology in general, gives 
an exact description of Van der Leeden’s book. Fallers writes (p. 225): “‘As is so often 
the case with contemporary social anthropological studies, this one is a hybrid com- 
pounded in part of description of a particular society, and in part of discussion of gen- 
eral problems of concept and theory.” 

The contents of Van der Leeden’s study, based on three years of field work, are indi- 
cated in the titles of the chapters: I, General survey; II, Kinship terminology; III, 
Relations between kins; IV, Kinship groups; V, Tribal relations and the traditional 
kinship system; VI, Relations between sexes. 

In fact, it is not the social structure of Western Sarmi as such that is discussed here, 
but only that of two small communities, Samarokana and Mukrara, each with about 
70 members. Their smallness is in itself a handicap, since the data make it impossible 
to draw reliable conclusions. Still, Van der Leeden gives us insights into Papuan social 
life of a region which till now was terra incognita. We hope that the author will fulfill 
his promise and will let us profit from his knowledge about more Sarmi communities 
and about other aspects of Sarmi social and cultural life. Moreover, we hope that it will 
be possible for him to publish his next studies in English, so that they will be read by a 
larger circle of anthropologists. 


An Ethno-Atlas: A Student’s Manual of Tribal, Linguistic, and Racial Groupings. 
RoBert F. SpeNcEeR. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Company, 1956. 42 pp., 

11 maps, $1.50. 
Reviewed by Haroip E. Driver, Indiana University 


This atlas contains 11 maps, 9X14 inches: 5 showing culture areas and tribal 
groups, 5 showing language families, and 1 showing racial distributions. The map of racial 
types covers the entire world, but the material on the others is divided into 5 major 
world areas: North America; South America; Africa; Eurasia; Oceania. All maps con 
sist of black lines and lettering on a white background, and include lines of latitude and 
longitude in the oceans. The atlas also includes an alphabetical list of 534 tribal and 
ethnic groups, along with the map number and tribal number, so that a tribe may be 
located without any previous knowledge of it other than its name. Because of space 
limitations, critical comment will be confined to North America. 

The North American culture area scheme is a slight modification of that of Wissler, 
which appeared in the first edition of The American Indian in 1917. The reviewer much 
prefers the scheme Kroeber gave in his Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North 
America in 1939. Although Kroeber’s 7 grand areas may be too few and his 84 subareas 
too numerous for pedagogical purposes, a compromise could have been effected from 
the information in Kroeber’s text. 

The North American language family classification is Sapir’s broad scheme, with 
its 7 structural types and their major subdivisions. In the introduction “To the stu- 
dent,” Spencer speaks of “historical relationships” and “‘linguistic connections”’ being 
derived from such a classification. Although later research on some of Sapir’s major 
types has supported his hunches concerning historical unity (as with Na-Déné), other 
research has failed to demonstrate historical unity (as with Hokan-Siouan). Spencer 
confuses the Na-Déné group by lumping Eyak, Tlingit, and Haida with Northern 
Athapaskan. From the evidence assembled by Sapir, Swadesh, Li, Hoijer, and Hymes, 
we can now say that Eyak, Tlingit, and Haida are Na-Déné, but certainly not Atha- 
paskan. Turning to Mexico, we find the entire area from the United States border to 
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the Isthmus of Tehuantepec assigned to the Uto-Aztecans, when in reality only about 
one-half of this area was occupied by them. 

Without laboring any more specific points, the reviewer believes that Spencer has 
over-simplified the facts even for beginners, who will have to unlearn too much of his 
material if they continue in anthropology. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY AND CULTURE 
American Culture: An Analysis of Its Development and Present Characteristics. SAXON 
GRAHAM. New York: Harper & Bros., 1957. xiii, 571 pp., 29 plates, 48 figs. $6.50. 


Reviewed by MARGARET Lantis, U.S. Public Health Service, Washington 


This book ...is an attempt to analyze American society primarily for the undergraduate. 

. it integrates findings of the social sciences in a sociological framework. It is not an effort to 
integrate the theories of the several social sciences. . . . Instead, the approach here is to utilize 
only those findings and those elements in the body of theory ... which can contribute to an 


understanding of American society (Preface: xi). 


This textbook in Harper’s Social Science Series, edited by F. Stuart Chapin, is in- 
tended to satisfy two needs: an introduction to the social sciences for the college fresh- 
man, or student of an advanced high school or preparatory school, and a description 
of American culture and its history, supposedly for a course on that subject. Since it is 
too elementary for sociology or anthropology majors who want a special course on 
America, the book had best be regarded as a general introductory text that consistently 
uses the United States as an example. This makes explicit in a healthy way a fact of 
U. S. sociology: most of its research has pertained to its own country and most of its 
textbooks could have been titled, ““American Society.”’ However, the author does him- 
self a disservice in the above quotation, in saying “‘society” rather than “culture.” 
Although he has included nothing on language and literature and a rather superficial 
discussion of religion, he does try to present cultural values and their effect. 

The format is generally institutional. After introductory chapters on the concepts 
of culture and social structure and descriptive chapters on culture history (‘‘People of 
America,” “Growth of the Cities,” ‘Rural and Urban Americans,” and “Beliefs and 
Values’’), there are twelve chapters on the family, economic system, government, 
religion, education, recreation, health and social welfare. The final chapters deal with 
“Prestige Differentiation” (class), ‘Caste and the American Negro,” and ‘““The Chang- 
ing Society”’ which presents principles of innovation. The discussion of health and 
welfare is a refreshing addition to the usual textbook and the principal place where the 
author inserts his own research. The content of ‘American Culture”’ as a whole is gen- 
erally known material in the social sciences, acceptable within the book’s limits. 

The contribution of anthropology to the book must be evaluated in various aspects. 

(1) The strongest personal influence is that of Ralph Linton, from the best of his 
middle vears. 

(2) The use of cultural-anthropological publications is disappointing. Class is dis- 
cussed without any evidence of knowledge of Walter Goldschmidt’s work, although 
Lloyd Warner’s is cited and partially rejected. Culture and values are discussed without 
indication of knowledge of Clyde Kluckhohn’s work and that of his students. (Never- 
theless, although the author has difficulty in defining Cultural Anthropology [19-20], 
he does quite well with “culture’’ [30—42].) Textbooks by Kroeber and Herskovits and 
a few other books are cited, but neither footnotes nor chapter reading lists suggest that 
the author has consulted the anthropological journals, while sociology journals are 
cited often. Anthropologists of course have not concentrated on American culture, 
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but even in a field where they have contributed heavily, industrial relations, they do 
not receive due attention. Psychology similarly is not used (the lack is most evident in 
Chapter 10, “Prestige Differentiation”), perhaps because Graham thinks that it cannot 
“contribute to an understanding of American society.” We prefer to believe that he 
simply does not know the field. 

(3) Regarding each institution, the author starts with the “primitives,’ 
tries conscientiously to designate ‘‘non-literates.”” These short introductory sections 
are not false, except perhaps the speculative history of the development of preliterate 
government (296-9), but they are sketchy, over-generalized, not real to the student 
because lacking enough examples, and probably could have been omitted. The Western 
European and Early American culture history usually is good despite the necessities of 


whom he 


generalization and condensation. 

(4) There is a good discussion of the nature of values (123-6), which presents also 
a model or rubric: values determine institutional goals (‘‘raisons d’étre’’), and their 
“norms” (rules of behavior in attaining goals), hence influence “activities.” The chapter 
on values is rather simple and repetitious, and in the other chapters some values are 
mentioned repeatedly while other possibilities are ignored. For example, in the discus- 
sion of states’ rights vs. centralization, there is a succinct traditional political science 
approach rather than a psychocultural one (317-22). Later also, the discussion of 
prestige seems too material and “rational,” not sufficiently subtle and psychological. 
For example, Graham says that people are accorded prestige because they take respon- 
sibility (492), without mentioning that they may be honored simply because they are 
symbols, who represent the population’s deeper wishes. One aspect of social psychology, 
opinion polling, is defended (357-61), but personality psychology has little part in the 
social science presented here. 

(5) Although the book is essentially a culture history and ethnography—telling who 
the American people are, how they are organized, and much of what they do—the eth- 
nography is incomplete. A cultural anthropologist undoubtedly would include the arts, 
which here receive scarcely a glance. However, the chapter on recreation, so far as it 
goes, is very good. 

Separate sections are commendable, for example the discussion of Negro accultura- 
tion and of factors hindering the Negro’s social rise (525-9) and the cautioning of the 
reader regarding the difference between “‘statistical’’ and “‘real social classes” (497-8). 

Style and tone are excellent; photographs and charts are good. There is realism 
without effort to shock, especially regarding economics and politics (233-6, 242-8, 
354-5, 368-74). 

In summary, American Culture can be used more profitably by anthropologists than 
by sociologists, since the former need a recent review of the sociological literature and 
can supplement it with anthropological data from their own knowledge, whereas 
sociologists will find only what they know already. This might be characterized as an 
up-to-date traditional book. 


Mass Culture: The Popular Arts in America. BERNARD ROSENBERG and Davip MANN- 
ING WHITE (eds.). Glencoe: The Free Press and The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957. x, 
561 pp. $6.50. 

Reviewed by RayMOND J. Murpny, University of California, Los Angeles 


Unlike the previous Free Press “‘readers,”’ the present collection of 49 pieces con- 
cerning the mass media is primarily organized about a normative rather than empirical 
focus. As the jacket blurb makes clear, the contributors are essentially “people with 
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axes to grind.”’ The source of their concern lies in an estimation of the worthiness of the 
“popular arts” in America. 

The two editors themselves disagree: “At its worst, mass culture threatens not 
merely to cretinize our taste, but to brutalize our senses while paving the way to totali- 
tarianism” (Rosenberg). ‘‘[The mass media] hold out the greatest promise to the 
‘average man’ that a cultural richness no previous age could give him is at hand” 
(White). In a similar polemic vein, the majority of the contributors (largely journalists, 
literary critics, and philosophers) argue the merits and implications of mass literature, 
motion pictures, radio and television, popular music, and advertising in the twentieth 
century United States. 

As such, the book is emotionally stimulating and often insightful, but intellectually 
it may leave the social scientist with a sense of frustration. As is often the case with 
debates, generalizations appear frequently to have originated as personal revelations 
(the general absence of data is a feature of the book). Historical depth is foreshortened 
and historical events selectively used to ‘“‘prove” a predetermined conclusion. Little 
attempt is made to account for possible subcultural differences in the production or use 
of the media; indeed, the concept of culture is frequently used in its popular evaluative 
sense. To this reviewer at least, the volume suggests more about the critic than about 
the media. For although the book must be considered disappointing as a contribution 
to our knowledge about American popular culture, it offers a revealing glimpse into 
the perspectives of the “intellectual” subculture and may well serve to generate a num- 
ber of hypotheses concerning the relations between this self-appointed minority and the 
esthetic tastes of the masses in modern society. It must be concluded, however, that 
the editors’ decision to organize the book as a debate means that more heat than light 
is generated on the subject of the popular arts in contemporary America. 


The American Class Structure. JosepuH A. Kan. (Introduction by Kingsley Davis.) 
New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1957. xviii, 310 pp., 5 figures, 17 tables. $4.50. 


Reviewed by MORTON RuBIN, Northeastern University 


This book is designed as a text for college students in sociology, and it should be 
evaluated in this light. Kahl does a fine job of cataloguing local and national stratifica- 
tion research, case study and survey, ranging fhe social sciences from anthropology to 
sociology, social psychology, political science, and economics. Acknowledgement is also 
granted (and belatedly so for most social scientists) to American novelists’ vignettes of 
American character and social structure. 

Kahl’s main theoretical contribution is a six-fold scheme for classifying the research 
dlata—personal prestige, occupation, possessions, interaction, class consciousness, and 
value orientations. Under each of these rubrics he gives ample illustration and critical 
comment on such works as those of the Warner group, Lynd, the N.O.R.C. occupa- 
tional scale, United States Census and similar reports, Fortune magazine, Centers, 
Lubell, Taussig and Joslyn, Rogoff, and Chinoy, among others. 

The sophisticated reader might argue with Kahl’s dimensions of stratification, with 
the placing of his case illustrations, or with the extent and adequacy with which he 
reproduces portions of original text and tables. We all have our favorite studies. As a 
text for advanced undergraduate students in American Culture and Society courses, 
this book provides an excellent supplement to ecological, institutional, and value- 
orientations approaches. The bibliographical notes at the end of each chapter should 
direct the interested student to the original works. 


di 
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It is suggested that the instructor who uses this text be prepared to amplify theory 
and to assign original case studies as companion pieces. 


American Families. Pavi C. Giicx. (Census Monograph Series, Social Science Research 
Council and U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census.) New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957. xi, 240 pp., 36 figures, 124 tables, appendices. $6.00. 


Reviewed by MORTON RvuBIN, Northeastern University 


This volume is one of the Census Monograph Series, sponsored by the Social Science 
Research Council and the United States Bureau of the Census. It utilizes data from the 
1950 Census of Population and from the annual sample of family surveys conducted by 
the Bureau of the Census since 1944. The coverage concentrates primarily on the age 
range when the largest proportion of marriages occur in the United States. Attention is 
paid to historical trends and to the implications of Census findings for marital adjust- 
ment, economic well-being, and future population changes. The author presents new 
data on family composition in relation to the advancing age of family head, rates of 
marriage, separation, divorce, and widowhood; and household, family, and marriage 
projections. 

Demand for Census data on the family comes from research workers primarily 
interested in household formation and its implications for the commercial market. Social 
science research and applied groups are interested in data on family living arrange- 
ments, the cycle of family growth, and patterns of marriage and dissolution of marriage. 

If we examine this book in light of the materials used, we must admit that Glick has 
done an admirable job. If we are forced to evaluate the utity of Census data for family 
research, especially for the sciences of human behavior, much is found wanting. 

Great emphasis is placed on household units and the household head. But what 
consistent patterns exist for determining head of household? 

Of interest to anthropologists is the finding that American households are increas- 
ingly of the nuclear type and still more of the companion type (after the children have 
grown and left home). Doubling-up is declining. Yet where it exists, we wonder what 
variables determine who is living with whom. 

Future household formation will remain high as the children of the high birth rate 
era establish their own homes. Moreover, older persons are maintaining their own 
homes rather than living with others. Though family increase parallels household pro- 
jections, the doubling-up trend must be explored further. 

The trends shown substantiate the feeling that American marriages are occurring at 
a younger age, but more interesting is the large rate of remarriage (presumably after 
divorce). 

Social scientists owe a debt of gratitude to the sponsors of the Census Monograph 
Series. They owe a duty to themselves, however, to make the United States Census 
serve them better. 


Cultural Values of American Ethnic Groups. SisTER FRANCES JEROME Woops. New 
York: Harper & Brothers 1956. xii, 402 pp., 3 tables. $4.50. 


Reviewed by FLORENCE R. KLUCKHOHN, Harvard University 
Sister Frances Jerome Woods quite obviously had as her primary purpose in writing 
Cultural Values of American Ethnic Groups the hope of giving to persons responsible 


lor action programs a greater understanding of the fact and significance of cultural 
diversity on the American social scene. This goal she attains, for the book contains a 
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great deal of excellent material on the variations in behavior over a wide range of types 
of social activity of numerous ethnic groups. The groups given the most attention are 
the three which many persons feel are most distinctly the chief minority groups— 
Orientals, Mexicans, and Negroes—but there is also much interesting information 
about Italians, other European peoples, and Jews. The patterns of behavior of middle 
class Anglo Americans are also well described and are used as the basis for many of the 
comparisons. The material, drawn from interviews, case records, personal histories, and 
many secondary sources, is presented with a perceptivity and objectivity which few 
people achieve. And without being polemical or critical, the author insists that the first 
task of the case worker, the educator, the counselor, the doctor, the minister, or others 
who must deal with the adjustment of individuals, is to know and evaluate their own 
cultural values. She might have issued this same warning, but did not, to many social 
scientists who are all too frequently ‘‘culture bound” in the problems they study and in 
the conceptualizations they use. 

The book is divided into three main sections. The first contains two chapters, one on 
theoretical background and one on language as a value, which serves as an introduc- 
tion. The second section deals with varying values in the major institutional spheres 
religion, education, recreation, government, and economics. The third, the longest and 
most detailed, is entitled ‘‘Family Roles as Values.” 

In my opinion, the chapter on varying language uses and those on institutional 
patterns are the best and the most interesting. Much fascinating material is drawn to- 
gether in a way which should be most useful to social scientists as well as to profes- 
sionals in the fields of welfare, education, and counselling. 

The analysis of the roles in varying family structures is good but seems more open 
to question. It is in this section and in the conclusion that one becomes most aware of 
the highly significant differences between cultures which can be and are obscured when 
one lumps Japanese and Chinese together as “Orientals,” as this author does, or when 
one tends to concentrate on similarities in concrete and discrete patterns of behavior 
instead of viewing these patterns as expressions of the basic assumptions of peoples. For 
the concrete pattern which seems the same may have a vastly different meaning when 
looked at relative to fundamental values. Sister Frances does discuss the difference in 
attitudes toward “time,” and in some of her discussion of authority in family structures 
she comes close to distinguishing what I would call fundamental differences in a “‘rela- 
tional orientation,” but there is no consistent or systematic conceptualization of basic 
values (value orientations is my own preferred term) as distinguished from specific pat- 
terns of behavior and belief. Moreover, in the final section and in the conclusion, she 
draws too heavily from family patterns relating to authority, attitudes toward elders, 
attitudes toward children, and independence or dependence training for the delineation 
of overall value systems. 

Because of the lack of a theory of fundamental values and the over-emphasis upon 
family patterns in which there is also something of a bias in favor of the extended 
‘stable’ family, the author is led to some interpretative conclusions which are, in my 
opinion, only partially valid. Examples of these are: (1) Orientals are in most respects 
the group which is at the opposite end of the pole from Americans; (2) ‘The Mexican is 
closely akin to the Oriental in many respects,” (3) “The Negro group has fewer cultural 
differences than any other of the major ethnic groups, because the Negroes have resided 


in America for centuries.” 
It has been pointed out by more than one student of culture that the Japanese 
have attitudes toward success and failure which are remarkably like those of Americans; 
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also, that the Japanese become assimilated much more easily than do the Chinese. On 
the basis of my own long experience with Mexicans, I would maintain that it is they 
and not the Japanese Orientals who are most definitely at the opposite pole from the 
Americans in their major value orientations. Moreover, while in family relationship 
patterns they resemble the Japanese, they differ markedly from them in their evalua- 
tion of type of personality and activity. Mexicans are what I call a strongly Being 
people, whereas the Japanese seem to stress a combination of the Doing orientation (so 
characteristic of American dominant culture) and the esthetic Being-in-Becoming 
orientation. As for the Negroes, one cannot speak of the Negro group, but if the concern 
is with a modal Negro group, either in the south or recently from there, as the author’s 
would seem to be, I think it can be shown that in basic orientations relating to “time,” 
to the man-nature relationship, and in type of favored activity, the Negro is radically 
different from the dominant American. 

In sum, Sister Frances’ book is an excellent one for the amount of detailed informa- 
tion it presents and also for the understanding point of view it so objectively urges. 
But it could be somewhat misleading to those who are concerned with the adjustment 
of varying groups to each other and to the dominant cultural group. In failing to 
distinguish between basic values which constitute a people’s way of life from specific 
patterns of behavior, it would make some peoples seem more easily assimilated to the 
values of the dominant culture than they in fact are, and others less than they are. 


Five Hundred Over Sixty. BERNARD KuTNER, DAvip FANSHEL, ALICE M. ToGo and 
Tuomas S. LANGNER. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1956. 345 pp., ap- 
pendices, tables. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Leo W. Simmons, Yale University 


This study, sponsored by the New York City Department of Health, Cornell 
University, and Russell Sage Foundation, explores the general problems of personal 
adjustment in ageing and the community resources and services that are available for 
this period of life. The survey consists of a stratified sample of five hundred noninstitu- 
tionalized persons over sixty years of age within the Kips Bay—Yorkville Health 
District of New York City. The area is atypical both for the United States and for 
American cities, and is extremely heterogeneous in population and institutions. It 
comprises a wide range in income, and the sample included seventy percent foreign born 
and an additional seventeen percent with foreign-born fathers. While there exists no 
clear-cut model by which the data, gathered by interview and covering nearly 250 
items, is analyzed and synthesized, the central theme purports to be “the interlocking 
effects of internal and external factors influencing adjustments in old age” (p. 17). 
Rather generalized attempts are made to trace the impact of urban social forces upon 
older persons and to “show how these are internalized in the individual to create a sense 
of security or, conversely, elements of distress” (p. 20). The “loss of meaningful life 
roles”’ is singled out as a critical adjustment that has to be made with ageing; and the 
findings indicate that a retired widower or single man “seems to make the poorest ad- 
justment of the group as a whole” (p. 52). Indeed, the authors state as a relevant find- 
ing that, “At best, retirement seems to be a mixed blessing” (p. 91). There are other 
pertinent findings that deal with post-retirement activities, isolation, health, and 
especially with the use of organized community agencies and resources. An important 
idea stressed throughout is that individual differences abound and are just as significant 
in the adaptations ofthe aged as of any other age segment of the population. 
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While the book is not very interesting reading, it can be of considerable value to 
persons planning community-oriented services for older and somewhat dependent 


people. 


When Prophecy Fails. LEON FESTINGER, HENRY W. RIECKEN, and STANLEY SCHACHTER 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956. vii, 256 pp., appendix. $4.00. 


Reviewed by JOHN J. HoNIGMANN, University of North Carolina 


The authors of this book are interested primarily in testing the hypothesis that when 
a prophet and his followers are confronted with disconfirmation of the events which they 
predict, proselyting will increase in intensity. For if more and more people believe, 
then, in Western culture at least, truth value apparently is strengthened. 

The millennial movement to which the test is applied occurred not very long ago in 
Lake City, U.S.A. A woman, Mrs. Marian Keech, began to receive messages from outer 
space that predicted the end of the world by flood; her contact was Sananda of the 
Planet Clarion. She was joined by others, including a potential rival prophet through 
whom spoke not merely Sananda, but “‘one who knows” and talked “cold turkey” — 
namely, the Creator. The movement soon encountered conclusive disconfirmations. 
For one thing, the expected flying saucer did not come according to plan to rescue the 
followers of the prophet. Yet the people had quit their jobs, fasted, neglected to repair 
domestic appliances, and otherwise readied themselves. (The parallel with the Cargo 
Cults and similar movements is striking.) With disconfirmation came a change in the 
group’s attitude. Instead of warding off a persistent press they began zealously to seek 
publicity. Apparently the hypothesis is confirmed. Other conclusions of the skillfully 
conducted research are also explored. 

This is a fascinating and enjoyable book. The chronological ciescription of events has 
a freshness that comes from actual incidents, described well. The actors are concrete 
individuals, not generalized tribesmen. An anthropologist can regret that so little 
attention is paid to the cultural context in which the events occurred and that only 
thumbnail life histories of the main actors are furnished. It is impossible to apply 
Anthony Wallace’s thesis of mazeway restructuring to understand why these people 
behaved as they did. Obviously, such questions were not part of the aims of the study. 
Participant observation secured the data, the observers concealing their objectives and 
pretending to be genuinely concerned with the prophecy. A ‘methodological appendix” 
reviews the research strategy. 


American Indian and White Relations to 1830: Needs and Opportunities for Study. 
Witiiam N. FENTON (Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williams- 
burg, Virginia.) Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1957. x, 138 
pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by A. InviNG HALLOWELL, University of Pennsylvania 


This volume is one of a series being sponsored by the Institute of Early American 
History. The subtitle is the general title of the series; other volumes deal with Early 
American Science, Law, and Architecture. All of them are the outcome of a series of con- 
ferences designed to “encourage a broadening of historical studies into fields where 
relatively little original research has been carried on or where new approaches to old 
problems challenge investigators” (v). In his Foreword, Lester J. Cappon, Director of 
the Institute, calls attention to the traditional dichotomy that has so long persisted in 
the study of the Indian. ‘Now we are at the point where these two traditions [anthro- 
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pology and history] can profitably be brought together to illuminate not merely the 
Indian in terms of white society or the Indian in terms of his own society, but each in 
his own terms and in terms of the other” (vii). 

From the anthropological side, this amalgam has become known as “ethnohistory” 
and no one exemplifies it better in actual practice than the author of the introductory 
essay, William N. Fenton. This essay (pp. 3-27), which confines itself to Indian-white 
relations in eastern North America during the Colonial and early National periods, 
provides a guide to the sources of Indian enthnography for the historian and to histor- 
ical material on Indian and white relations, and discusses methods in ethnohistory (with 
emphasis on the author’s concept of “‘upstreaming”’) and some of the common tasks of 
the historian and anthropologist. 

It is unfortunate that despite the fact that Part II of the Bibliography (Ethnological 
Literature) is broadly conceived (even listing some anthropological textbooks), guid- 
ance to the literature on acculturation, which one might suppose would be of interest 
and value to the historian, is pointedly omitted. At the same time, viewing the culture 
contact situation from the anthropological side, we should not overlook the aid which 
the historian of ideas can contribute. For example, Roy H. Pearce in an article on the 
early New England frontier (‘“The ‘Ruines of Mankind’: the Indian and the Puritan 
Mind,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 1952, not in the Bibliography, but summarized 
in the author’s book, The Savages of America, 1953, which is listed) has shown how the 
attitudes and behavior of the Puritans toward the Indians were rooted in a distinctive 
world view. I mention this because it is a concrete illustration of the general point made 
recently by Leonard Mason (‘‘The Characterization of American Culture in Studies of 
Acculturation,” American Anthropologist 57, 1955) that anthropologists have neglected 
to characterize adequately the donor culture. Pearce does this with precision for Puritan 
culture. 

The Bibliography, with a considerable amount of valuable annotation, comprises 
pp. 31-122. It is followed by an Index, pp. 125-138. There are sections on the historical 
literature, manuscript sources, documentary publications, and special topics (e.g., 
Portraiture, Biography and Autobiography, Captivities, Missions and Education, 
Government Policy, the Indian in Literature and Thought). Since it is intended to be 
introductory and selective rather than exhaustive, and achieves this purpose, any 
extended commentary would be superfluous. 

It is to be hoped that the aim of this excellent volume will be achieved and that it is 
the harbinger of future volumes designed along similar lines for guidance to materials 
on the later American frontiers. For there seems no doubt that there is now a develop- 
ing interest in ethnohistorical studies. And beyond this, there is a need for further 
exploration of the consequences of Indian-white contracts over the full range of cultural 
readaptation on both sides which, transcending the events of any single frontier, will 
illuminate some of the most distinctive features of culture history and human experi- 
ence in America. 


The Indian in Modern America. Davin A. BAERREIS. Wisconsin: State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, 1957. xx, 70 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by D’Arcy MCNICKLE, American Indian Development, Colorado 
The three papers presented here were given in a symposium on current Indian affairs 


held at the annual meeting of The State Historical Society of Wisconsin in June 1954, 
and were then revised for publication. They do not focus on a common theme, but 
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rather deal with separate aspects of the conditions in which Indians live in the present 
day. 

E. Adamson Hoebel writes of the legal status of the American Indian and the his- 
torical antecedents which account for it (““To End Their Status’), which seems to 
worry the Congress of the United States a great deal. Willard W. Beatty summarizes 
the creative years which he and his immediate predecessor, Carson V. Ryan, Jr., de- 
voted to remaking the goals and methods of the Federal Indian schools (‘‘Twenty 
Years of Indian Education’’). Milton L. Barnett and David A. Baerreis collaborate in 
offering an analysis of the social problem which Indians, as a minority group, encounter 
as they attempt to find a place for themselves in the larger American scoiety. The papers 
are preceded by a brief introduction by Kent FitzGerald of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs field staff. 

As an offering to the general public, which from time to time is called upon by the 
Indians to take a stand in their behalf, it is unfortunate that the term “‘fiction”’ is used 
so prominently in characterizing the Indian situation. Barnett and Baerreis refer to 
“the fiction” of recognizing tribes as discrete nations. FitzGerald makes repeated refer- 
in the relationships between Indian and European. The general 


” 


ence to “legal fiction 
reader, searching for moral grounds on which to defend the Indian who may appeal to 
him, is bound to be confused. How defend a fiction! 

Either the term is not defensible, or we are bound to admit that the judges of the 
United States Court of Claims are rank sentimentalists who have handed out bundles of 
public money to Indian tribal claimants in the mistaken notion that the tribes had a 
merchantable title to lands taken without due compensation. If the attorneys employed 
by the Department of Justice to defend the United States against these claimants could 
have supported an argument of ‘fictional’ ownership, one can assume they would have 
done so. They have indeed used that very argument against the theory of aboriginal 
occupancy, but Indian tribes continue to win a modest share of their claims. 

One is more concerned, however, with the further implications that must flow from 
this confusion. Payment of money as compensation for an injury is essentially a nega- 
tive act; it never makes whole the injured party. The greater damage that can result 
from describing Indian tribal existence as a “‘fiction” takes precisely the form of legisla- 
tive fiat represented by House Concurrent Resolution 108 (83rd Congress, Ist Sess.) 
referred to in Hoebel’s paper. 

To accept this fiction is to be persuaded that the only solution to Indian problems 
of adjustment is to pulverize the Indian people until they attain a uniform social con- 
sistency with the rest of the nation. It is to deny the worth of any effort to work through 
native institutions and locally selected leaders as an intelligent means of bringing 
about desired changes in the habits, attitudes, and values of a people. One is expected 
to conclude that it is not practical to work with a fiction, and therefore any procedure 
of enforced complicance with an imposed program is warranted. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Contributions to Prehistoric Archaeology (Offered to Professor V. Gordon Childe in Honor 
of his Sixty-Fifth Birthday). GRAHAME CLARK. (Ed.) (assisted by KENNETH P. 
OAKLEY and Stuart Piccort.) (Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society for 1955. 
New Series Vol. XXI). Cambridge: Prehistoric Society, 1956. 315 pp., 30 plates, 61 
text figures £2 2s. 

Reviewed by RoBert W. Enricu, Brooklyn College 


The twenty-seven papers which make up this excellent volume cover a wide range 
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and give some indication of the breadth of Professor Childe’s interests. They are 
grouped in sections, six each under the headings of Old Stone Age, Bronze Age, and 
Iron Age, and eight under Neolithic. The twenty-seventh is a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy of Childe’s own publications. It is altogether fitting that they should appear as 
a volume of the Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, of which Childe was the first 
president, and it is also fortunate, for this collection is far too good to suffer the obscur- 
ity common to honorary volumes of limited distribution. It is slightly disconcerting to 
find no article dealing with theory or method, nor any biographical data or brief sketch 
of Childe’s career. However, these are only minor faults of omission. What is presented 
is outstanding and highly significant. 

Paleolithic: The Abbé Breuil presents a short note on a hand-axe, apparently late 
Riss-Wiirm, from the Island of Teviec. J. G. D. Clark compares a Mesolithic assemblage 
from Peacock’s Farm in Cambridgeshire with other British and Continental assem- 
blages, and concludes that the affinities of British microlithic industries are with the 
French Sauveterrian. Dorothy Garrod discusses sixty-six Upper Paleolithic weighted 
and unweighted spearthrowers, the possible ways in which they were used, and suggests 
experimentation with throwers modelled on Paleolithic specimens. Kenneth Oakley 
reviews the earliest known appearances of fire, which he treats as a Paleolithic tool and 
weapon, particularly as a shield against carnivores, a creator of new physical environ- 
ments, and a means of changing the food economy. Luis Pericot adds a brief note on the 
occurrence of the micro-burin in the Spanish Levant. F. E. Zeuner demonstrates clearly 
that loess and intercalated soils afford reliable late Lower and Upper Paleolithic climate 
chronology and suggests that the Upper Paleolithic spread from southeastern to north- 
western Europe, allowing some patchy Mousterian survivals well into L.G,2. 

Neolithic: C. J. Becker sees short wave moulding on coarse beakers as a significant 
character in single grave and battleaxe cultures, and suggests its use as a diagnostic 
criterion when other corded forms are lacking. R. J. Braidwood considers the earliest 
village assemblage of Syro-Cicilia as one of several contemporary assemblages. A. 
Bryusov argues that ground level wood houses were more common than pit dwellings in 
the forest zone of the European part of the U.S.S.R. Gutorm Gijessing attempts by 
ethnological parallels to deduce prehistoric social systems from archeological evidence 
in northern Norway. Hans Helbaek, examining ancient Egyptian wheats, recognized 
club wheat, emmer, and hulled barley in Neolithic contexts but found no valid evidence 
for an early appearance of Eincorn (Triticum monococcum). Stuart Piggott follows 
Vogt in regarding the Michelsberg complex as a southwestern province of the Funnel- 
Beaker family, rather than as western Neolithic in the Cortaillod and Chassey sense. 
His reassessment of the Windmill Hill culture suggests a mixture of Western and 
Michelsberg elements. R. Pittioni, arguing that prehistoric pile dwellings actually 
existed, stresses the critical relationship of debris to floor level. Only in true pile dwell- 
ings with raised platforms can debris accumulate underneath. In marsh dwellings it 
accumulates on top. T. Sulimirski, starting with Childe’s assumption of a linkage be- 
tween ““Thuringian’” amphorae and Indo-European speech, suggests that the battle- 
axe people were originally Finno-Ugric speakers Indo-Europeanized by barrow-grave 
pastoral people who entered the Vistula-Baltic Coast-Upper Dnieper area from the 
Fast. 

Bronze age: J. Banner surveys the research done on the Hungarian Bronze Age from 
1936 to 1955 and reports on his own excavations at the Bronze Age settlement at Bekes- 
Vardomb. Luigi Bernardo Brea describes a Bronze Age house at Poliokhni (Lemnos), 
apparently contemporaneous with Troy II-IV, and attempts to derive social inter- 
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pretations from the archeological evidence. O. G. S. Crawford discusses the techniques 
of the Boyne carvings, disagrees with Breuil’s period distinctions, and suggests that 
they are all contemporary. H. Hencken thinks a bifid bronze razor from Cassabile may 
be a Western import of the 10th or 9th century B.C. despite a 750-400 B.C. British 
dating of this class. $. P. O’Riord4in sees the occurrence of faience beads in a burial at 
Tara as significant evidence of trade and suggests a date of approximately 1400 B.C. 
N. K. Sandars, in a detailed study of the one-edged bronze knife in the Aegean, con- 
cludes that it appears earlier here than in Central Europe, thus reversing Milojci¢’s 
postulate of a Central European origin. 

Iron Age: Ina joint article R. R. Clarke describes an anthropoid sword from Shoul- 
ham, Norfolk, and modified anthropoid daggers from Hertford Warren, England, and 
Havelte, Netherlands, while C. F. C. Hawkes compares fifty Continental and British 
anthropoid weapons and, recognizing seven basic types, discusses their temporal and 
regional appearance during La Téne times. R. Lantier publishes a bronze helmet from 
Italy which shows Celtic influence and is probably La Téne 1 in date. J. M. Navarro 
analyzes the iron objects from a cremated doctor’s grave of the Middle La Téne period 
at Obermenzing, Bavaria, assigns to the well-preserved sword and scabbard an original 
Swiss provenience, and discusses the surgical instruments and other weapons and 
ornaments. C, A. Radford brilliantly correlates historical, legendary, and archeological 
sources relating to the Belgae on the Continent and in Britain to define their regional 
distribution and dates of influx into various parts of Britain and Ireland. E. Sprockhof,, 
in a penetrating study of art motifs, including sun-ships and animal styles, sees a contin- 
uity in cult and tradition lasting from the flowering of the Central European urnfield 
culture of c. 1000 B.C. or even earlier, through the Celtic La Téne period and into the 
early Medieval period, ending probably with the Christianization of Northern and 
Central Europe. R. B. K. Stevenson in an interesting study of pins concludes that in 
Scotland the major broch-building activity took place in the Ist-2nd century A.D. 
and is really the least known part of the so-called broch period. The major part of the 
material from the apparently well-documented broch period is culturally post-broch 
and fills what was a major gap in the chain of datable evidence. 

Isobel F. Smith’s very useful compilation of Childe’s publications closes the book. 

As a final word, the editor and his assistants have added a valuable volume to the 
archeologist’s bookshelf. Childe can well be pleased with the excellent volume prepared 


in his honor. 


Klamath Prehistory: The Prehistory of the Culture of the Klamath Lake Area, Oregon. 
L. S. CRESSMAN. (Appendices by William G. Haag and William S. Laughlin.) 
(Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series Vol. 46, Part 4.) 
Philadelphia: (American Philosophical Society,) 1956. pp. 375-513, 73 figs., 5 
maps. $2.00. 

Reviewed by FRANK H. Roserts, Jr., Smithsonian Institution 


During the field seasons from 1947 through 1951, with the exception of 1950, Cress- 
man and his associates carried on a series of excavations in house pits, a cave, and an 
extensive midden on the Klamath Indian Reservation in south central Oregon. The 
purpose of the investigations was to determine the prehistory of the culture of the area 
and its relation to that of the Great Basin. As the work progressed, however, it became 
apparent that a problem of cultural-ecological adaptation was also involved, and the 
scope of the study was therefore broadened. Starting with sites known to have been 
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occupied at the time of white contact, the excavations were extended to those indicating 
earlier horizons, and through overlaps of materials it was possible to establish a sequence 
for artifact types and a relative chronology. By cross-dating with sites whose age had 
been determined by Carbon 14 testing or other means, an estimated chronology was 
prepared and the various cultural stages correlated with the several subdivisions of the 
post-Pleistocene as developed by Antevs. From his data, Cressman concludes that the 
Klamath area has been occupied without a break over a long period of time, probably 
from about 7050 B.C. He also believes that the cultural record shows the divergent, 
progressive development and adaptation of an early basic and widespread form to one 
which met the needs of a specific ecological situation and eventually became that char 
acteristic of the Klamath Lake region at the time of the first white contact. In the 
matter of relationships, it was found that the Klamath culture was at first closely 
related to that of the Great Basin but because of a better habitat diverged from it, al- 
though continuing to receive certain elements from that source. During the long period 
of development, early contracts were with the Great Basin and, intermittently, the 
Columbia River to the north. The following interval was one of more or less isolation, 
with little evidence of outside relationships. Subsequently there was a turning to central 
California, the Pacific Northwest coast, and the Columbia River areas. 

Cressman’s discussions of the geo-chronology and environmental features of the 
area, the Klamath habitat, and Klamath culture as known from historic and ethnologic 
sources provide the background necessary to an understanding of the data obtained in 
the investigations and the conclusions drawn from them. Excavation methods and each 
of the sites studied are carefully described, and the specimens obtained are considered 
in detail. The artifacts were analyzed in separate groups according to provenience, 
house pits, cave, and midden. For the midden where they were more numerous, the 
material was analyzed in terms of percentages by levels, with “original” and “adjusted” 
numbers and percentages in each case. This facilitated studies of variations and dis- 
tributions within types and relationships between different kinds of specimens. In 
classifying the points, no one point was chosen as the “type.” Instead, the variant 
forms which were more or less alike were studied carefully and a pattern abstracted 
from them. A drawing of the pattern was then used to illustrate the type in the distri- 
bution and sequence tables. This was an adaptation of an ethnological field method and 
seems to have worked reasonably well. It avoids the necessity of a multiplicity of type 
names for specimens which differ only in minor features, and merits further trial by 
other investigators under different conditions. In places the monograph tends to be 
somewhat repetitious, but on the whole Cressman has done a good job and has made a 
contribution to knowledge of that area. 

William G. Haag’s appendix on the dog bones from the Klamath area throws an 
interesting light on the problem of size in relation to period, and the remains support 
evidence from elsewhere indicating that large dogs wer: a relatively late introduction. 
In the appendix on the human skeletal material, William S. Laughlin concludes that the 
people definitely fall into the North American Indian category, and belong in the 
smaller category of the Great Basin Indians rather than that of the Oregon coast or the 
Willamette Valley. 

A regrettable feature in the monograph, and one which is all too frequent in recent 
publications in other series, is the combination of so many artifacts in a single photo- 
graph and so great a reduction in size that it is often virtually impossible to see the 
details of individual specimens. Fewer but larger examples would be preferable. 
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Early Man in the Columbia Intermontane Province. RICHARD D, DAUGHERTY. (ROBERT 
ANDERSON, Editor.) (Anthropological Papers, No. 24) Salt Lake City: University 
of Utah Press, 1956. 123 pp., tables. $1.75. 

Reviewed by MARK R. HARRINGTON, Southwest Museum, Los Angeles 


This book, with its one map and a number of tables, is an interesting contribution to 
a branch of archeology which is becoming more appreciated. Chapter I, “Problem of 
Early Man in the Columbia Intermontane Province,” starts with a thoughtful “Intro- 
duction” which discusses the method of approach and some of the terms used and then 
turns to the physiography of the province, its divisions, climate, and fauna and flora. 

Chapter II takes up as a background the whole question of Early Man in the vast 
area of western North America; it includes a valuable 38-page table of sites arranged by 
states, which specifies the name of each site, its location, the artifacts found, its paleon- 
tology and geology, and references to the bibliography. There is also a discussion of sites 
in the various areas. 

Chapter III returns to the evidence for dating Early Man in the Columbia Inter- 
montane area, but this is mainly a discussion of geological events of its Pleistocene and 
Recent geology, its Pleistocene and Early Recent fauna, and its radio-carbon dates. 

Chapter IV, “Early Man in the Columbia Intermontane Province,” takes up inter- 
areal and intra-areal relationships and Early Man research; Chapter V is the ‘““Sum- 
mary and Conclusions,” and the book ends with an excellent Bibliography. 

The book as a whole isa valuable and thought-provoking contribution, but the title 
is rather misleading, only about a quarter of its pages deal with the ‘‘province”’ in ques- 
tion, and only a few are specifically devoted to description and discussion of actual 
Early Man discoveries. However, the reason is soon evident. Few such discoveries have 
thus far been made in the area, and the book is simply intended to provide a back- 
ground for future work. The bibliography is excellent as far as it goes, but it is not up 
to date; neither is the list of sites and the discussion of them. For example, no mention 
is made of Libby’s dating of our finds near Tule Springs, Nevada, as ‘‘more than 23,800 
years old.”’ There is no mention of Orr’s early-dated caves in Nevada nor his remark- 
able Channel Island evidence of man’s association with the dwarf elephant, nor of 
Carter’s early find at Texas Street in San Diego. Terminal dates for the site list, the 
site discussion, and the bibliography should also have been given. 


The Upper Pima of San Cayetano del Tumacacori: An Archaeohistorical Reconstruction 
of the Ootam of Pimeria Alta. CHARLES C. D1 Peso. (Publication No. 7.) Dragoon: 
The Amerind Foundation Inc., 1956. xxiv, 589 pp., 187 plates, 83 figures. n.p. 


Reviewed by Tuomas B. Hinton, University of California, Los Angeles 


This major work combines an archeological report on the excavation of a village 
site in the Santa Cruz River Valley of Arizona with an ‘‘archeohistorical reconstruc- 
tion’’ of the life and society of its former inhabitants. In addition, it suggests a new cul- 
tural chronology for the Hohokam area and for the Pimeria Alta in general. 

Through abundant documentation, Di Peso establishes that the site is that of San 
Cayetano del Tumacacori, a village abandoned by the Upper Pima soon after the Pima 
revolt of 1751, and the ruin therefore correlates with his excavations of other Spanish 
contact sites at Babocomari and Quiburi to the east. With a well documented time base 
of around 1700, Di Peso was able to employ Spanish records, oral tradition, and 
ethnological material from the contemporary Piman groups and to correlate these 
sources with archeological data in the construction of a sociocultural picture of the 
peoples occupying San Cayetano. 
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San Cayetano represents two occupations, as the Pima village is superimposed 
upon an earlier Hohokam settlement, and Di Peso believes that there was little if any 
time lapse between them. He demonstrates that the artifact associations of each were 
distinct, and offers this as evidence that the Pima were a different people rather than a 
continuation of the Hohokam as previously suggested by some workers. 

On the basis of the San Cayetano archeological record, and those of other sites in the 
area, Di Peso feels that the Hohokam were not the product of an indigenous South- 
western development but were intrusive groups with a general Mexican-type culture 
who conquered the simpler native peoples, whom he calls the Ootam, around 900-1000 
A.D. After dominating the river valleys and probably the outlying areas for several 
centuries, the Hohokam were driven out by an Ootam revolt around 1300, and the old 
native culture reasserted itself, with the addition of a few traits borrowed from the 
Hohokam. On this basis, a new chronology is proposed for the Pimeria Alta in which 
there is a slow development of native Ootam culture, with its origins in the Cochise, to 
a level of simple agriculture, a sudden appearance of the Hohokam, and an equally 
rapid disappearance of these intruders. This was followed by the ‘“Ootam Reasser- 
tion,” the participants in which became the Piman groups contacted by the Spaniards 
three centuries later. Di Peso’s suggestions imply a much shorter time span for the 
Hohokam than that proposed in the original Snaketown chronology. In the Hohokam 
village at San Cayetano, which apparently had a brief occupation, Hohokam pottery 
types belonging to widely separated temporal horizons of the original Snaketown 
sequence were found associated in a single period. Di Peso points out that Gladwin him- 
self has suggested a considerably later position in time for the Hohokam in his later 
writings. 

Di Peso’s book is beautifully illustrated throughout with photographs and line 
drawings, and an abundance of maps and charts adds to its general usefulness. The 
archeological material is described with Di Peso’s usual thoroughness, and these 
descriptions are alternated with a readable text which interprets and reconstructs the 
village life of the Upper Pima and that of the Hohokam at San Cayetano. Drawings 
explain the use of many items recovered from the excavation, and special attention is 
given to the reconstruction of the physical types of the Pima village. The book has 
much that will appeal to the general reader as well as to the specialist, but it is regret- 
table that sucha well planned and beautifully executed volume is published in a flimsy 
paper binding. 

Di Peso is to be commended for his use and integration of archeological, historical, 
and ethnological materials, and for his extensive examination of the social implications 
of his archeological data. His reconstruction of the culture of the Upper Pima villagers 
is of a high order. By reassessing the position of the Hohokam, he will undoubtedly 
precipitate a healthy controversy which may lead to other rearrangements of South- 
western sequences. The validity of Di Peso’s bold suggestions has yet to be demon- 
strated, but his fresh approach to the subject may well make this the most important 
work in Southwestern archeology to appear in the past several years. 


The Bayou Goula Site: Iberville Parish, Louisiana. GeorcE I. Quimsy. (Fieldiana: 
Anthropology, Vol. 47, No. 2.) Illinois: Chicago Natural History Museum, 1957. 
pp. 91-170, 18 figures. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Harvard University 


For the second time we are in Quimby’s debt for an account of W.P.A. excavations, 
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the results of which have already entered into the body of knowledge without anyone 
knowing exactly what they were. Such public-spirited undertakings should perhaps be 
above criticism, but in the present instance there are one or two things that must be 
said. 

Bayou Goula, a small village site with two rectangular mounds of modest propor- 
tions, on the west bank of the Mississippi about 25 miles below Baton Rouge, was dug 
quite extensively in 1940-41 by Edwin Doran and Carlysle Smith under Quimby’s 
general direction. The excavations fell short of completeness owing to high water and 
the early termination of the W.P.A. project. Notwithstanding these unfavorable condi- 
tions, the stratigraphy of the site was clearly established: an old humus line containing 
a Plaquemine phase occupation (the latest prehistoric phase in this part of the Lower 
Mississippi region) was covered by 3 to 5 feet of waterlaid silt, in the top level of which 
were abundant remains of a historic occupation of Natchezan type. The presence of 
Plaquemine sherds in this top level is discounted by Quimby as due to erosion and 
cultivation of the Plaquemine phase mounds which projected through the blanket of 
silt. Thus he infers a separation of two distinct components, Plaquemine and Natche- 
zan, with an uncertain interval of time between, and the pottery type frequencies ap- 
pear to support the interpretation. 

As one perhaps unduly concerned with the minutiae of ceramic typology, I could 
wish that more of the pottery were described and illustrated. Published data on Plaque- 
mine and Natchezan pottery are not abundant and the types have certainly not been 
set for all time, so that mere listing of names and frequencies is sufficient. Further 
progress can only come through refinements of typology, and for this we unfortunately 
require masses of infinitely boring description. For example, it would be useful to know 
how the Coles Creek sherds listed in the Plaquemine component at Bayou Goula differ 
from “‘classic’”’ Coles Creek of an earlier time. One would also like to have a look at the 
nine sherds found in the fill of a Natchezan phase grave “‘of a type resembling Crockett 
Curvilinear Incised.”’ The resemblance, if close, might be crucial in certain long-standing 
differences of opinion about the correlation of Lower Mississippi and ‘‘Caddoan Area”’ 
sequences. However, this is largely an expression of personal insatiety. In the main, 
the archeological data are adequately presented and sensibly interpreted. 

In my opinion, results on the ethnohistorical side are less happy. In response to the 
need for more information at the top of Ford’s Lower Mississippi sequence, the Louisiana 
Survey set out to find a contact site. This was effected by a “mixture of ethnohistorical 
documentation and archaeological prediction.” Andrew Albrecht searched the docu- 
ments and defined an area (the size of which is not given) within which must have been 
located the early 18th century ‘‘Bayougoulas” settlement, an uneasy and shifting 
amalgam of splinter groups of Choctaw, Natchez, and Tunica affiliation. Edwin Doran 
then searched this area and found a site fullfilling the archeological requirements, i.e., 
European trade goods and Natchezan pottery. (I think I understand why Natchezan 
rather than Choctaw pottery was looked for, but a few words on this point would not 
have been superfluous.) The site happened to be on the outskirts of the modern village 
of Bayou Goula. This last was, in my view, an unlucky accident, since it enabled the 
site to be called Bayou Goula, leaving any possibility that it might not have been the 
‘““Bayougoulas” to be expressed only by the slight difference in orthography. 

Well, how do we know this was the ““Bayougoulas?”’ I have read this part of the re- 
port very carefully and am unable to see that any satisfactory evidence is presented 
Quimby gives a detailed resumé of the documentary references to the ‘‘Bayougoulas”’ 
and the various groups that lived and massacred each other at this place, as though it 
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were in every instance a single village and always the same village—though he later cor- 
rects this impression by stating that possibly two sites were involved in this history (p. 
102). My own impression is that early place-names in the lower Mississippi often refer 
to districts rather than single villages. But even assuming that the ““Bayougoulas” was 
always the same village, I still find it difficult to make the necessary contact with the 
Bayou Goula site. According to Quimby, the best dating evidence for the site was a 
French coin of 1722 found in a refuse pit. But in 1721, we are told, the ‘““Bayougoulas” 
was vacant, having been decimated by smallpox, and in 1725 the Bayougoula (fused 
with the Acolapissa and Houma) were living 13 leagues above New Orleans. Quimby’s 
unwillingness to clutter up his text with the details of this problem, added to the fact 
that the search ended at the modern village of Bayou Goula, has probably cemented 
the identification fora long time to come. So far as I can see, it isno more than a strong 
but unproved hypothesis. 

In bringing these critical remarks to a close, let me emphasize again that this is an 
excellent and readable report achieved under circumstances of considerable difficulty. 
My strictures merely add up to the complaint that there is not more of it. 


Excavations at Kolomoki: Final Report. Witttam H. Sears. (University of Georgia 
Series in Anthropology #5.) Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1956. xi, 114 pp., 
appendix, charts, 3 maps, 9 plates $3.00. 


Reviewed by CHARLES H. FarrBanks, Florida State University 


This is the fourth in the series of reports on the Kolomoki site in southwest Georgia 
by Sears, published by the University of Georgia Press. The previous excavation re- 
ports have been reviewed in American Antiquity (vol. XVIII, no. 1, 81-3; vol. XX, no. 
3, 289-91). A short introduction which outlines the cultural sequence in the Georgia 
area is followed by a review of the excavations conducted by Sears for the Georgia 
Department of State Parks. Chapter 3, “‘Artifacts,’’ discusses both ceramic and other 
classes in a summary manner with some indications of comparative material and evolu- 
tionary changes. Chapter 4, “Ceramic Seriation,” includes ten tables of sherd occur- 
rences and four histograms showing the behavior in time of certain selected ceramic 
features. Chapter 5 discusses the mortuary practices and Chapter 6 the development 
and spread of complicated stamping in the Southeast. In Chapter 7, Sears discusses 
the sequence of Weeden Island I. Weeden Island Ib, and Kolomoki periods at the Kolo- 
moki site and adjacent sites in the Northwest Gulf Coast area. He illustrates a number 
of pottery vessels, largely from C. B. Moore, which show similarities between the 
Florida sites and Kolomoki. He relies heavily on stylistic evolutionary trends for his 
relative dating of the various sites and the sequence at Kolomoki. In Chapter 8, his 
discussion of the development of ceramics in the Gulf Coastal Plain differs in specific 
instances from some of Ford’s conclusions in regard to the interrelationships of ceramics 
in this area. Chart VI is a composite diagram of the major cultural phases from the 
Lower Mississippi to the St. Johns. It is perhaps most notable for the inclusion of 
Stalling’s Focus in the Early Woodland Period and the definition of a “Mature” 
Mississippi Period to include Kolomoki, Macon Plateau, Hiwassee Island, and other 
foci customarily defined as Early Mississippian. ““Kolomoki and the Southeast” and 
‘The Kolomoki Culture” conclude the discussion. There is an appendix on “Archaeo- 
zoology at Kolomoki”’ by William R. Adams. Minor criticism of format and maps 
does not detract from the splendid job Sears has done in this concluding report. 
His placement of Kolomoki in late Weeden Island context on the basis of stylistic 
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variations and the absence of the diagnostic pottery type for Weeden Island II, Wa- 
kulla Check Stamped, illustrates the difficulty of dating peripheral sites in relation to 
sites in the central parts of culture areas. The book is the best summary to date of the 
southeastern cultural picture. 


Maya Art and Civilization. HERBERT JOSEPH SPINDEN. Indian Hills, Colorado: The 
Falcon Wing’s Press, 1957. xliii, 432 pp., appendices, frontispieces, 86 figs., 94 plates, 
maps, tables, $10.00. 

Reviewed by ROBERT WAUCHOPE, Tulane University 


Part I of this book (260 pages) is an offset reproduction of a Harvard memoir of 
1913; Part II (104 pages) is a verbatim transcription of an American Museum of 
Natural History handbook, 1928 edition. Represented as a “revised and enlarged”’ 
edition, the only new material is an “‘Epilogue”’ of 26 pages and 18 added plates. There 
are even two separate bibliographies, two indices, and two sets of illustrations. 

Aside from the business ethics involved in marketing two old books under a new 
copyrighted title, what must one think of offering as reliable material by an acknowl- 
edged authority, information and hypotheses and interpretations that do not take into 
account anything that has happened in American archeology during the last thirty to 
forty years? Take Part I, Mayan art: Brilliant though it may have been as a Ph.D. 
dissertation over forty years ago, how authoritative can it possibly be today when it 
does not include the results of the definitive studies by Proskouriakoff, the critical 
volumes by Kelemen, the many monographs by Rands and others, such important dis- 
coveries as the Bonampak murals, and the whole schools of prehistoric Mesoamerican 
art that have been recognized since 1913? 

Part II fares even worse in this respect. Again I do not belittle Spinden’s brilliant 
theses of thirty years ago. But should we promulgate, in 1957, the Archaic theory and 
the teocentli origin of maize, and present as an adequate modern text one that does not 
know of Tlatilco or Kaminaljuyu? 

As for the Epilogue, it is a typical current product of Spinden’s versatile and brilliant 
mind, presented in a disconnected, rambling style, interlaced with musings and confus- 
ing metaphors, its technical passages far too advanced for the ordinary reader and its 
other data lacking orderliness except where presented in tabular form. Here are some 
passages from the first three pages; does the Falcon’s Wing Press have an editor? ‘‘[The 
tzolkin] has within itself the ingredients of a tripod jack, or Maya lifting engine, 
accomplishing approximations which ascend in betterments.” “The experience of the 
early Maya, recoverably recorded, furnishes the great criterion of static destructive 
blocking which has grievously affected the course of human civilizations. The bed of 
Procrustes kills its victims.” ““The unspiraling of time is an aspect of dynamics seen in 
the phyllotaxy of plants and the planetary overcycles. On the other hand, static abstrac- 
tions are unproductive.” 

[ found this Epilogue such rough going that I hesitate to summarize it for fear of 
misrepresenting the author, but so far as I can tell, Spinden distinguishes between 
static and dynamic concepts of time, a difference I could not grasp, unless it is that 
static time merely records history while dynamic time schedules cyclical or recurring 
phenomena. If this is what Spinden means, the explanation is nowhere this simple. 
The author also sees five mileposts marking Maya mathematical, astronomical, and 
philosophical thinking: (1) Bases were established for the first solar and lunar eclipses, 
the tuns, and the tzolkin. (2) Copan altars recorded mass conjunction of the planets. 
(3) A Maya ‘zero date” was established. (4) A “‘universalization” of changes in time 
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and space was conceived. (5) There was an astronomical congress at Copan and the 
serpent numbers were recorded in various media. 

Spinden has been one of American archeology’s most prolific and most gifted 
scholars. When his analysis of Maya art was first written, it was the only systematic 
study of an already enormous corpus of data previously subjected to nonobjective, 
often purely esthetic or even mystical interpretation. His contributions to chronology 
based on style, his interpretation of nonmathematical inscriptions, and his research on 
the Maya calendar and astronomy will surely never be forgotten, whether or not his 
particular correlation formula should prove to be correct. But to resurrect a great 
scholar’s early works from a fairly primitive period of Maya research, and to pass them 
off, not as of historic interest but as a fresh new presentation, does this eminent scien- 
tist’s reputation no credit. I condemn the publishers most severely, and I regret that the 
author permitted himself, in his emeritus years, thus to be imposed on. I am sure that 
Spinden will always be remembered for his brilliant contributions as of the times in 
which he produced them, and that this volume will therefore be of more eventual his- 
torical than present intrinsic interest. 


Los Barrios Antiguos de Tenochtitlan y Tlatelolco, ALFoNso Caso. (Memorias de la 
Academia Mexicana de la Historia, Vol. 15, No. 1.) Mexico: Academia Mexicana de 
la Historia, 1956. 62 pp., 2 plates, 5 tables, 3 maps, appendices. $6.00. 


Reviewed by RENE Mitton, University of California, Berkeley 


Caso undertakes in this study to locate more than 75 of the barrios of ancient 
Tenochtitlan and Tlatelolco on a present-day street map of Mexico City, utilizing as his 
primary source a hitherto unpublished map of the city drawn in 1789 (the Plano de 
Alzate). In so doing, he defines the boundaries of the ancient Aztec island capital. With 
the exception of the southwestern part of the island, his map conforms in its general out- 
lines to previously published maps based on other sources (cf. Toussaint and others, 
Planos de la Ciudad de Mexico, Mexico, 1938) but defines the boundaries of the island 
with much greater precision than has so far been possible. 

However, the boundaries of the southwestern part of the island, as drawn by Caso, 
present something of a problem. In this part of the island was located the old quarter of 
San Pablo Teopan, one of the four quarters of Tenochtitlan and probably the oldest 
and most important part of the ancient city. Caso shows this quarter projecting south- 
ward from the rest of the island for a considerable distance because it does so on the 
Alzate map. Nevertheless, he presents other evidence which suggests that this projec- 
tion may not have existed in pre-hispanic times but rather was a post-Conquest crea- 
tion, perhaps composed of barrios shifted from the adjoining quarter of San Juan 
Moyotlan as well as of barrios from San Pablo itself which had been shifted southward, 
probably as the result of Spanish encroachments on former Indian holdings. This possi- 
bility is strengthened by the fact that the southward projection was the only part of the 
city in 1789 that contained barrios which earlier sources indicate were once located 
elswhere. 

The point is important, because if the area of the island can be determined with rea- 
sonable precision, the Conquest-period population estimates can be used to estimate its 
population density—which is of basic importance in understanding the economic and 
social organization of the Aztecs. 

While the problem of the southwestern boundary of the island is a troublesome one, 
Caso’s study is of exceptional importance and provides an indispensable foundation 
for future work concerned with the ancient island and its inhabitants. 
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Ceramic Sequence at Uaxactun, Guatemala. RoBERT E. Smitu. (Vol. I & II) (Middle 
American Research Institute, Publication No. 20.) New Orleans: Tulane University, 
1955. viii, 214 pp. (Vol. I, appendices, illustrations, 23 tables; Vol. II, 86 figures. 
2 maps.) $10.00. 

Reviewed by RoBertT L. RANps, University of Mississippi 


Smith’s study of Uaxactun pottery will command unusual attention among workers 
in Maya and Mesoamerican ceramics. The history of archeological research in the area 
as well as the long sequence present at the site give the report particular significance. 
Due to intensive excavations by the Carnegie Institution of Washington in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, Uaxactun became a focal point for the study of Pre-Classic and Classic 
Maya cultures. The preliminary reports on Uaxactun pottery by Edith Ricketson 
(1937) and Smith (1936) set forth a chronological framework that has become basic to 
all subsequent ceramic investigations in the lowland Maya area. Accordingly, detailed 
description of the Uaxactun ceramics has been awaited with the utmost interest. The 
Middle American Research Institute has performed a valuable service in taking re- 
sponsibility for the publication of this work. 

Consisting of one volume of text and one of crowded but excellent illustrations, the 
report deals with the pottery vessels of Uaxactun; study of the figurines is postponed 
until a later publication. Essentially descriptive, the work is oriented toward the ce- 
ramic specialist. Nevertheless, Smith’s introductory remarks about trade make impor- 
tant reading for anyone interested in broader problems of culture growth in the area. 
The recognition of a sudden cessation of commerce in the Late Classic between the 
Peten and a newly “sealed off area” in the highlands to the south seems of particular 
significance. 

The body of the text is divided into two parts. The first gives summary descriptions 
of the Uaxactun excavations, phase diagnostics, wares, decorative techniques, design 
types, special vessels, and conclusions as to dating based on the association of pottery 
with stelae and architecture. The second part consists of a detailed description of the 
pottery, phase by phase. Design types and techniques and basic vessel shapes are cor- 
related with wares in a series of tabulations, which are arranged according to phases. 

While helping to give a generalized picture of ceramic developments at Uaxactun, 
the phase by phase presentation has some drawbacks for the serious student. Sherd 
counts by excavation levels are lacking, and at times one is forced to rely heavily on 
typological judgments as to the precise phase or subphase in which a particular speci- 
men falls. For the most part, the latter may not be a serious fault; Smith’s knowledge of 
Jowland Maya ceramics is unrivaled, and his judgments deserve the greatest considera- 
tion. More serious is the objection that the manner of presentation tends to obscure the 
waxing and waning of the various ceramic features. The extent of overlap between types 
which belong largely though not entirely to distinct ceramic phases cannot be adduced 
from the published material. 

The report places unusual emphasis upon vessel form as a classificatory device. Past 
investigations have shown shape to be highly sensitive to temporal change in Maya 
ceramics, and to this extent Smith is taking explicit recognition of an empirically useful 
attribute. The fact that only rim sherds are tabulated in the stratigraphic counts makes 
it feasible to classify the material according to vessel shape, although this practice may 
be suspected of obscuring certain ceramic developments that might be clearer had the 
counts included body sherds. There are various ways to cut a cake, however, and Smith 
has presented us with an enviable succession of ceramic changes, extending from early 
Pre-Classic times to the close of the Classic (Mamom, Chicanel, Tzakol 1-3, Tepeu 
1-3). 
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For reasons beyond the author’s control, the ceramic descriptions could not be 
integrated with the vast amount of technological information which has been gathered. 
Middle American specialists—indeed, all archeologists interested in the application of 
technology to ceramic problems—will await with anticipation the hoped-for publication 
by Shepard of the technological analysis of Uaxactun pottery. Although separated from 
these data, Smith’s monograph stands as a highly satisfying report, rich in detail and 
invaluable to co-workers in his field. 


Toward Definition of the Nazca Style. A. L. KRoeser. (University of California Publica- 
tions in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 43, No. 4.) University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1956. iv, pp. 327-432, plates 31-46, 12 figures, 23 tables, $2.00. 


Reviewed by Gorvon R. Wittey, Harvard University 


Pure stylistic analysis as a means of chronological ordering has been rather neglected 
in American archeology. There have, however, been a few outstanding and successful 
examples, and the Gayton-Kroeber study of Nazca pottery is one of these. By “‘pure”’ 
stylistic analysis, I am referring, rather awkwardly, to the formulation of style units 
and the segregation of these units upon the bases of stylistic criteria alone. That is, the 
seriation which gives the time sequence is established by considering some of these 
style units as occupying polar positions and others as arranged as intergraded steps 
intermediate between these poles. Stratigraphy, site collection seriation, or grave lot 
seriation do not enter into the procedure, although these “extra-stylistic” factors, when 
they can be applied, provide the important objective checks on the stylistic sequence 
and give it time direction. The limitations and the subjective pitfalls of the stylistic 
approach, unaided by other means of chronological determinations, are evident. In 
spite of these, the method has a usefulness and appropriateness under certain circum- 
stances—the Uhle pottery collections from Nazca, with their lack of adequate proven- 
ience data, being an instance in point. 

The first part of Kroeber’s present essay, ‘Toward Definition of the Nazca Style,” 
is a critical discussion of the methodology of, and problems inherent in, the stylistic 
analytical approach. He does this as a retrospective examination of the Gayton- 
Kroeber classification and seriation of twenty-five years ago. This is to clear the ground 
and set the Nazca typological house in order as preparation for forthcoming publica- 
tions on Nazca ceramics and culture by himself and others; but in so doing, Kroeber’s 
“asides” on methodology are as interesting as the substantive nature of the work. Con- 
cerning statistical applications and style he writes: 


I continue to believe that statistical correlations can be used in stylistic analysis, but that their 
main function is to convince those who are, by nature or by inexperience, stylistically insensitive. 
Stylistic qualities and their patterns and interpretations must be taken in through the senses and 
digested through the subrational process sometimes called intuition, but for which the term ‘“‘per- 
ception with aesthetic feeling” is adequate. A mathematical approach, being abstract and rational, 
seems best deferred until the pioneering job of analysis has been pretty thoroughly done by exer- 
cise of perception. On the other hand, final proof, in the sense of formal scientific proof, has ap- 
parently to be quantitative. I believe that most qualitative data, and perhaps even stylistic ones, 
can also be interpreted quantitatively in the end; but certainly not so profitably at the beginning 
of inquiry (pp. 330-331). 


The second and third parts of the essay are a reclassification of the vessel shapes 
of the Uhle Nazca collection and a detailed discussion of a previously unpublished 
series of Nazca pottery illustrations. Modifications of the original Gayton-Kroeber 
scheme of Nazca A, AB or X, B, and Y, in that chronological order, are relatively 
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minor. Some pieces are reclassified; some vessel shapes refined as to definition and 
changed as to sequence position. Kroeber is less sure of the transitional position of the 
style unit, Nazca X, as sequentially intermediate between A and B. 

Of prime interest, however, is the recent publication in No. 13, Memoirs, Society for 
American Archaeology, of Strong’s preliminary statement on ceramic sequences in the 
Nazca Valley and their bearing upon the Gayton-Kroeber and Kroeber series orderings. 
Strong’s stratigraphic results equate what he has designated as Early and Middle 
Nazca phases, from the site of Cahuachi, with Nazca A. His Late Nazca phase, repre- 
sented at La Estaqueria, corresponds in major part to Nazca B style but also includes 
elements of X in association. Strong has no direct stratigraphic contact between Middle 
Nazca and Late Nazca, but the stratigraphic and stylistic shading off of Late Nazca 
pottery into that of the succeeding Huaca del Loro phase (the Gayton-Kroeber Nazca 
Y style) supports the sequence of Early-Middle-Late Nazca and also substantiates the 
stylistic sequence of Nazca A-B-Y. 


LINGUISTICS 
Essays in Linguistics. JosepH H. GREENBERG, [Viking Fund Publications in Anthro- 
pology Number 24.] Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. vii, 108 pp., 
appendices, glossary, 4 tables. $3.00. 
Reviewed by NORMAN A. McQuown, University of Chicago 


Anthropologists, mathematical logicians, and, to a limited extent, psychologists, 
will find these studies of unusual interest and import. Linguists will in general be some- 
what less enthusiastic, since the implication of such studies is that linguists can no 
longer function exclusively as such, but must now (as they frequently did during the 
nineteenth century) turn their attention to more general problems. Now that the lin- 
guistic tools for such general exploration are becoming more available, and in view of 
the fact that the specialization of the field of linguistics is such that only linguists can 
be expected competently to manipulate them, increasing numbers of linguists will nec- 
essarily be forced to tackle more general problems and hence to work in fields in which 
linguistic data are merely one of the implements of research. 

Greenberg has indicated the potential utility of formalization (in the logico-mathe- 
matical sense) in the clarification of linguistic analytic methodology and in the succinct 
and efficient statement of the results of analysis. He has indicated the importance to the 
culture historian of the results of proper linguistic classification, and has set forth some 
of the tools for the preliminary ordering of languages into families (that is, for detecting 
the highly probable common origin of languages now diverse in type and geographic 
location). He has stated the criteria and indicated the difficulties inherent in the sub- 
grouping of languages within such families. He has shown the historically antecedent 
use of the concept of evolution in the field of linguistics and the close parallel between 
its use there and in other fields. He has interrelated the concepts of independent origin 
and of diffusion as they are used in anthropology and in linguistics. He has clarified the 
concept of function in these two fields. He has indicated how certain general principles 
of learning theory may be tested by a careful examination of linguistic history. 

Old theses challengingly restated or completely novel ones are so numerous in this 
slim volume that the reviewer can select only a few with which he (and others) might 
well take issue. Although the cultural anthropologist should not lock a gift horse in the 
mouth, he will be disappointed at Greenberg’s almost exclusive emphasis on detection 
of the highly probable fact of the common genesis of a pair of languages, to the neglect 
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of proper appreciation of the importance of reconstructing historical detail which alone 
can be of much value to the culture historian. In both chapters having to do with the 
historical relations of languages (and cultures), one misses an adequate emphasis on 
historical systematics which would automatically solve many of the problems of group- 
ing and subyrouping and would at the same time make it possible with confidence to 
separate out inherited from borrowed material. Peculiarly significant isolated features 
may be of great heuristic value, but only well-rounded whole-system correspondence 
matrices will cut fine enough to solve problems of difficult detail. The cultural anthro- 
pologist may also be something less than inspired by the demonstration that there may 
be linguistic confirmation of the psychological theory of divergent and convergent 
hierarchies in the general preponderance of suffixing over prefixing languages. Sapir sug- 
gested that there was a type of personality which preferred to set the scene before strik- 
ing a blow, as opposed to one which struck first and then cleaned up the debris with 
“pruning afterthoughts.”’ Surely, specialized correlations of this kind have much 
greater intrinsic interest for cultural anthropologists than imperfect parallels with the 
idealized learning theory paradigm of the difficult one-to-many vs. the facile many-to- 
one choice. 

Leaving such relatively minor criticisms aside, however, this volume is recom- 
mended reading for both cultural anthropologists and linguists. 


Lapp Dictionary: Based on the Dialects of Polmak, Karasjok and Kautokeino. KONRAD 
NIELSEN and ASBJ¢@RN NESHEIM. (Vol. IV, Systematic Part.) Oslo: Instituttet for 
Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, 1956. xi, 559 pp., 584 illustrations. N. kr. 70. 


Reviewed by Tuomas A. SEBEOK, Indiana University 


The first three volumes of this most elaborate and important of Lapp dictionaries 
appeared in 1932, 1934, and 1938, with a total of more than 2260 pages. Based on the 
three inland dialects of Finnmark, the entries were glossed in both Norwegian and 
English. The material, originally built upon the foundations laid in J. A. Friis’ diction- 
ary of 1887, came to represent the embodiment of protracted fieldwork as well as the 
analysis of numerous texts collected by others, notably J. Qvigstad. Nielsen, the senior 
author, has also produced a standard Lapp grammar and text collection (1926), accom- 
panied by a vocabulary (1929). Nesheim at first acted as his secretary, responsible for 
the exacting task of transcribing. Though the working plan for the present volume was 
sketched out by Nielsen, he partook of its actual preparation in diminishing degree; 
his death in 1953 finally dissolved the team. It was left for Nesheim—with the assistance 
of H. J. Henriksen, a skilled and experienced Lapp from Bateng, in Polmak—to under- 
take this final edition. 

As C. D. Buck once remarked, “‘The arrangement of word lists by subjects is an old 
story.”’ Buck called his own great book a dictionary of “selected synonyms”; C. F. and 
F. M. Voegelin, in their recent pioneering monograph in North American Indian lexi- 
cography, spoke of (Hopi) “domains,” so rendering J. Trier’s Sprachfeld ; Roget’s term 
was Thesaurus; and other labels for similar dictionaries have included “analogical, an- 
alytical, ideological, methodical, synthetic, topical,”’ and, for the work under review, 
“systematic.” In their different ways, Buck and the Voegelins have described the limita- 
tions of the method. Both noted its arbitrary character, especially when viewed in the 
light of linguistic methodology in the narrow sense; and these inherent reservations 
apply, mutatis mutandis, to the Nielsen-Nesheim synthesis as well. On the other hand, 
the work also impressively exemplifies the highest virtues of the Wérter-und-Sachen 
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approach. It is considerably more sophisticated and usable, for instance, than the 
“System der Bedeutungen”’ compiled by E. Lagercrantz for his Lappischer Wortschatz 
(1939:2.1037-1182). 

Lapp culture, and particularly the reindeer industry, provides the organizing princi- 
ple of this vocabulary. The entries are arranged under three overall headings and in 552 
basic categories: general fundamental ideas and the inanimate world (1-157); vegetable 
and animal life (158-241); and person and community (242-552). The terminology con- 
nected with the reindeer is emphasized by its separation from other terms in the second 
section. All rubrics are glossed both in Norwegian and English, and the index is also 
vilingual. The 584 illustrations greatly enhance the book’s ethnographic value. 

A fifth volume is yet to come. Beside additions and corrections, it will also contain 
extracts from K. Leem’s Lexicon lapponicum bipartitum (1781). (For a brief overview of 
Lapp lexicography to 1948, cf. our remarks in Language 24:244-50.) 


MYTHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE 
Folklore y Psicoandlisis. PAULO Dr. CARVALHO NETO. Buenos Aires: Editorial Psique, 
1956, 299 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by Louis C. Faron, University of Illinois 


This book is another study in the psychoanalytic interpretation of folk tales and be- 
liefs. It is organized in three parts of increasing length and complexity: Parts I and II 
are preparatory theoretical sections introductory to the more substantive Part III, in 
which psychoanalytic concepts are employed in the interpretation of assorted myths 
and folk beliefs. 

Part I is devoted to a chronological treatment of contributions to folklorology by 
such well-known and controversial scholars as Freud, Abraham, Rank, Jung, Jones, 
Kardiner, Bastide, Ramos, and Malinowski. Carvalho evaluates the principal theories of 
these writers, as they apply to the “‘science of folklore’; he also acknowledges his intel- 
lectual and inspirational debt to Arthur Ramos (see Carvalho’s Concepto de Folklore, 
1955) and clarifies the difference in emphasis between himself and his teacher. Carvalho 
defines his major interest as analytic folk-psychology, and sees the systematic applica- 
tion of psychoanalytic theory to folk beliefs as the means of establishing Demopsicologia 
Analitica as a bona fide social science. 

Part II also deals with the development of psychoanalytic theory, but principally 
in terms of the usefulness of certain concepts for obtaining a deeper understanding of 
human mentality through the interpretation of folklore. This part is divided into two 
chapters, ‘‘Metapsychology” and ‘‘The Collective Unconscious.” In “‘Metapsychology”’ 
the concepts of libido and para-libidinous complexes are reviewed. Freudian symbol an- 
alysis is spelled out, and the structural relationship of Ego, Id, and Superego is ex- 
plained. In ‘‘The Collective Unconscious,” which is fundamental to an appraisal of 
Carvalho’s orientation, Jungian concepts are outlined and are shown to have been influ- 
enced by and wholly reconcilable with Lévy-Bruhl’s notion of prelogical mentality. 

Part II] comprises almost two-thirds of the book, and demonstrates the applica- 
bility and value of psychoanalytic interpretation of folklore. Carvalho tries to syste- 
matize, amplify, clarify, and bring to a significant conclusion the pioneer work of 
Ramos. Folklore is treated under the broad headings of libido, narcissism, Oedipus com- 
plex, infantile fantasy, castration complex, and so forth. A good deal of space is given 
to a treatment of magic, animism, religion, fetishism, totemism, and taboo. 

Carvalho reminds us that dreams are the myths of individuals, and that myth is the 
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dream stuff of a primitive, libido-charged mentality. Certain consciously fabricated 
folk tales are thereby excluded from folklore proper, and we are left with a residue of 
themes which presumably reflect the pan-human and nonsocialized mind. It is felt that 
psychoanalytic conceptualization makes it possible to evaluate the manifest content of 
these folk motifs as such, permitting the folklorologist to penetrate to the latent content 
through proper interpretation of the symbolism. While the manifest content tends to 
vary cross-culturally, as we are shown by selected Brazilian, Paraguayan, and Uru- 
guayan examples, psychoanalytic interpretation resolves or puts into significant per- 
spective the superficial differences and reveals a basic substratum of unconscious human 
drives. 

Since this book is primarily concerned with subcultural phenomena, it is of no posi- 
tive value for social anthropology—nor was it intended to be. But I do not feel that 
Carvalho has demonstrated the value of psychoanalytic interpretation of folklore 
motifs or established a science of Demopsicologia Analitica. While his attempt at syste- 
matization is to be admired, his application and acceptance of psychoanalytic concepts 
is somewhat mechanical and he uses an eclectic body of psychoanalytic theory as 
though it were a precision instrument rather than a tool which has yet to be tested suc- 
cessfully at the level of supra-individual behavior. 


The Evolution of an American Prose Epic: A Study in Comparative Literature. PAUL 
Rapin. (Part I, Special Publications of Bollingen Foundation No. 3; Part II, No. 5.) 
Basel, Switzerland: Ethnographical Museum. (Part I, 1954, 99 pp., Part II, 1956, 
pp. 103-148.) n.p. 


Reviewed by STANLEY S. NEWMAN, University of New Mexico 


This study, another contribution by Radin to the analysis of Winnebago myths, is 
focused upon the epic of The Two Boys. A translation of the epic comprises most of 
Part I, which also includes a brief introduction and the translations of five supplemen- 
tary myths. After an introductory outline of the themes, subthemes, and motifs of the 
epic and of two closely related myths, Part II proceeds to a detailed commentary on the 
epic. 

Radin’s major purpose is to examine the epic for its historical relations and its 
literary qualities. Most of its themes and motifs can be traced to other Winnebago nar- 
ratives, and Radin is able to demonstrate how traditional folktale elements have been 
reworked and combined into a lengthy epic. The roles of the deities who figure in the 
epic are explain’ « against the background of Winnebago religion, mythology, and 
history. Particularly important for historical analysis are the inconsistencies in the 
roles of certain deities, for these inconsistencies reflect the mixture of an older Winne- 
bago pantheon with a more recent tradition borrowed from the Fox in about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

Radin approaches the literary qualities of the epic in two ways. In his commentary, 
which discusses the epic paragraph by paragraph, he explains the individual symbols 
and the actions of the characters in terms of their meanings to a Winnebago audience. 
Despite the difficulty of assessing its authenticity, such cultural explication of a literary 
product is useful and illuminating. But Radin also attempts to evaluate the literary 
qualities in terms of a presumably universal canon of esthetics: portions of the epic are 
praised or condemned on the basis of plot unity, motivation, characterization, vivid- 
ness, originality, and skill in fusing traditional myth incidents. Those portions in which 
he finds “a true artist at work”’ are attributed to “our primary author-raconteur”’; 
those which evince literary clumsiness or a “hopeless hodge-podge”’ are assigned to “a 
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later remodelier.”’ It is of course highly questionable that the standards of literary 
criticism applied at the present time to Eng::sh novels and short stories are equally 
applicable to Winnebago myths. And it is even more questionable to use these stand- 
ards for making inferences about the authorship of a folk narrative. 

There are other evidences of casualness in this work. Numerous typographical 
errors occur. Neither monograph contains a table of contents or bibliography. As pro- 
jected in Part I, the plan of the study was to include an examination of “the extent to 
which the conclusions drawn from this analysis can throw light on some of the many 
problems connected with the development of tolk epics in general and those of Western 
Europe in particular” (p. 7); it was also planned that the second part was to contain 
the Winnebago text of the epic and a description of the syllabary in which the text was 
written. These promises could not be fulfilled in Part II, published two years later. In 
spite of its shortcomings, however, this is a valuable contribution to American Indian 
folklore, for it utilizes Radin’s intimate knowledge of Winnebago culture and folk 
literature. 


The Gros Ventres ‘of Montana: Part II. Religion and Ritual. Joun M. Cooper. (Edited 
by Regina Flannery.) (The Catholic University of America, Anthropological Series, 
No. 16.) Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1956. ix, 
491 pp., appendix, 4 plates. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Ake Hutrkrantz, University of Stockholm 


It is interesting to compare this new monograph on Gros Ventre religion with 
Kroeber’s well-known account from early in this century. As the editor says in her 
foreword, the older volume abounds in descriptions of ceremonial dances, but lacks 
data on sacred beliefs; the reverse is true of the new volume. This state of affairs re- 
flects the change during the last fifty years on the Plains; the old tribal secret cere- 
monies and beliefs are fading away, the visionaries are almost gone, and the few re- 
maining medicine men and oldtimers are willing to communicate what they know 
sometimes in the expectation that the anthropologist will save the old traditions for the 
future. 

It is obvious that the late Dr. Cooper profited from this change, but this alone is not 
sufficient to explain the imposing wealth of data he has collected. He was apparently a 
genuine field worker in the sphere of religion. It is true that the material reflects his 
personal interests to a considerable extent—there is much said about the Supreme 
Being, but very little about eschatology. Also, elements connected with the Northern 
and Central Algonquians are given more prominence than certain typical Plains ele- 
ments such as the vision quest, but there is a good deal of information even upon this 
latter subject. 

There is little need here of criticizing specific data; the reviewer feels that he will 
return to this massive volume again and again for references and discussion. However, 
one point could profitably be brought up in the present connection, i.e., the grouping 
of different supernatural beings under the heading “‘non-cult beings.’’ This seems rather 
meaningless to me. The culture hero, Earthmaker, the ghosts, and the Little People 
are beings of different order: some function in sacred myths, others in simple tales or 
in popular belief. Their non-cultic association is scarcely the important thing, or in 
any case not important enough to warrant grouping them together. They belong to dif- 


ferent types of situations. 
However, such criticisms do not essentially weaken the value of the present volume 
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in the reviewer’s eyes. Taken as a whole, *t affords us with one of the ablest descriptions 
of Plains Indian religion, probably ranking only with Lowie’s monograph on Crow 
religion. 

It is to Flannery’s credit to have prepared this important book for publication. 
Fortunately, the manuscript was almos. complete at the time of Cooper’s death in 
1949. It remains a monument to an intelligent and congenial field researcher. 


A Study of Navajo Symbolism. FRANC: JOHNSON NEWCOMB, STANLEY FISHLER, and 
Mary C. WHEELWRIGHT. (Papers of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol, 32, No. 3.) Cambridge: Peabody Museum, 
1956. viii, 100 pp., 96 figs., 4 half toné plates, 12 color plates. $5.00. 


Reviewed by LELAND C. WyMAN, Boston University 


Critical readers might regard this rather “off-beat’’ monograph as the Peabody 
Museum's salute to the efforts of three nonprofessional field workers who have made 
distinct contributions to ethnology by accumulating data and making it accessible. In 
Part I Mrs. Newcomb, who has made miore reproductions of Navaho sandpaintings 
than has any other single person, discustes the forms and meanings of the graphic 
symbols employed by the Navaho in ceremonial practice. The narrative is illustrated 
by line drawings and spiced by anecdotes from the author’s long residence on the reser- 
vation. Part II by Stanley Fishler, a student of anthropology, contains a color repro- 
duction of the “picture writing” used by a singer in the Tuba City area as a mnemonic 
device for some fifteen songs or prayers from various cefemonies. What these ceremonies 
are and their relation, if any, to the brief myth, “Owl-raised-Ute,” is not clear. Only one 
other example of this apparently rare and individual practice has been published, and 
Fishler thinks that the usage may be relatively new among the Navaho. In Part III 
Miss Wheelwright, founder of the Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art in Santa Fe, 
briefly discusses a variety of symbols from various parts of the world which are more or 
less similar in form, and to some extent in meaning, to those used by the Navaho. Most 
of these (e.g. animal horns as symbols of power, stylized representations of insects, as- 
sociation of feathers and sky) are so simple or obvious that no historical connections 
need be assumed. Several positive statements as to common origin made by informants 
in India were based on alleged resemblances between Sanskrit terms and Miss Wheel- 
wright’s conception of the sound of certain Navaho words. Anyone familiar with her 
unorthodox recordings of Navaho can judge the validity of such claims. 


Cuentos Mixes. WALTER S. MILLER (Introduction by Alfonso Villa Rojas.) (Biblioteca 
de Folklore Indigena, Volume 2.) Mexico: Instituto Nacional Indigenista, 1956. viii, 
285 pp., 1 map; 20 tables; 35 text illustrations, n.p. 


Reviewed by STEPHEN F. De Borunecyt, University of Oklahoma 


The folklore material presented in this book represents the by-product of the long- 
term linguistic investigations which Miller carried out under the auspices of the Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics. The author spent nearly thirteen years, between 1936 and 
1951, in San Lucas Camotlan, Oaxaca, collecting these stories from seven principal 
informants. The tales are divided into six sections which include origin legends, stories 
about the supernatural, Nahuals, anthropophagi, and the mythical ancestors. The last 
section is devoted to brief accounts of particular beliefs and customs. The thirty-five 
tales are excellently illustrated by Alberto Beltran. It is regrettable that there was no 
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attempt to analyze the tales or to make comparisons with folk tales of neighboring areas. 
However, the author recognizes his shortcomings and excuses himself on the basis of a 
lack of sufficient training in folkloristic studies. It is to be hoped that this task will 
shortly be undertaken by some properly trained person so that these tales can be fitted 
into the larger folk tradition of Mexico and Middle America. However, a simple index 
could have been prepared by the author and would have been very useful. 

The publisher should be commended for including the introductory section by 
Villa Rojas (pp. 13-70). This is an excellent summary of Mixe life and culture and 
serves as a point of departure for Miller’s presentation of the folk tales. Villa Rojas 
describes the Mixe social, political, and religious structure, the agricultural and ritual 
calendar, and the topography of the area. In view of the recent popular attention to 
the ‘‘sacred mushroom” of the Mixe Indians, the readers will find Chapter 5 devoted 
to this hallucinatory mushroom of particular interest. Villa Rojas briefly presents the 
circumstances of the scientific discovery of this mushroom by the ethnologist Bassett 
Johnson, and the botanists Blas Pablo Reko and R. E. Schultes. He then discusses the 
present day divinatory use of the mushroom by the Mixes and their neighbors. 

The combination of Villa Rojas’ ethnological report with Miller’s literal presenta- 
tion of this large body of Mixe folklore makes the volume an important contribution to 
our knowledge of Mesoamerican Indian life. 


OTHER 


Salvador Brau y Su Tiempo: Drama y paradoja de una sociedad. EUGENIO FERNANDEZ 
MEnpez. San Juan: Universidad De Puerto Rico, 1956. 120 pp., illustrations. n.p. 


Reviewed by SipNEY Mintz, Yale University 


Eugenio Fernandez Méndez, Puerto Rican anthropologist and culture historian, 
has written an intellectual and cultural history of nineteenth century Puerto Rico, 
using the life and thoughts of Salvador Brau as a vehicle. Brau, pioneer social scientist 
and a leading Puerto Rican man of letters, is limned against the cultural panorama 
and social milieu of his times: the powerful but disadvantaged creole plantocracy of 
sugar and coffee; the extractive and contemptuously anti-creole Spanish credit mer- 
chants; the slaves, and their black and white fellow-sufferers, the ‘‘free’’ forced laborers. 
In a brief but rich introduction, Fernandez Méndez provides a picture of the life of 
these diverse social groupings in one of Spain’s last New World colonies. Autonomist, 
pro-Yankee, abolitionist, anti-Spanish, and anti-clerical stirrings originated in the 
nineteenth century mainly among the sons of the bourgeoisie and of the planters. 
Fernandez Méndez shows how the Crown’s blind and persistent discrimination against 
creole Puerto Ricans, as distinct from Spaniards, was the unfailing nutrient of Puerto 
Rican intellectual liberalism. 

The author calls attention to Puerto Rico’s first sociologists and ethnologists 
including Brau—who interested themselves in the customs and culture of the rural 
people, wrote papers on the social position of the countryman, and created a literate 
cultural self-consciousness within the island. It was Brau, for instance, who wrote one 
of the first essays in Puerto Rican rural sociology, and Brau again who established 
convincingly the survival of nearly 2,000 Arawaks in Puerto Rico as late as 1777. As so 
often happens, Brau and his fellow patriot-intellectuals were discovering the roots of 
their own culture as they struggled to throw off the impositions of another. Brau’s life 
serves as a bright thread to be examined within the social fabric of a Puerto Rican 
century. 

Fernandez Méndez does not fully justify the distinction he erects between agregados 
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and jornaleros—the non-slave workers of the coffee haciendas on the one hand, and of 
the sugar plantations on the other. He fails to credit Lewis C. Gray, whose classic 
definition of the plantation is used (p. 20) without emendation and in casual paraphase. 
And certainly the author is too sophisticated a historian to fall back upon citations from 
Van Myddledyk (sic) (p. 25), whose hodgepodge history still plagues the Puerto Rican 
schoolboy. Further, the book would have been more valuable had it been provided 
with a bibliography and an index. But these are minor strictures. In this latest work, 
the author has rendered another valuable service to Caribbeanists and to all students 
of Puerto Rican culture. 


Colonial Students: A Study of the Social Adaptation of Colonial Students in London, A. T. 
Carey. (Preface by Kenneth L. Little.) London: Secker and Warburg, 1956. xii, 
267 pp., appendix. 25s. 


Reviewed by HORTENSE POWDERMAKER, Queens College 


Negro colonial students, particularly those from British Africa, are of particular 
interest because so many political leaders have come from this group. Different educa- 
tional policies exist in other parts of Africa such as the Belgian Congo, where the tend- 
ency is for the African elite to be educated at home, presumably to protect them from 
exposure to political life in European universities as well as for reasons of economy. But 
British African students have been encouraged to follow the tradition of British white 
colonial students and come to the mother-country for their higher education. This book 
presents the results of a study of colored colonial students in London, with major em- 
phasis on those from West Africa and the West Indies. The results were first presented 
in a thesis for the Ph.D. degree at the University of Edinburgh. The author is now 
Assistant Adviser on Aborigines in the Federation of Malaya. 

The book covers such topics as methodology, an historical and contemporary de- 
scription of the number and distribution of colored colonial students, their expectations 
before arrival, experiences in London and the resulting impact on attitudes toward Eng- 
land, types of social adaptation, an interpretation of color prejudice in London, conclu- 
sions which suggest remedies for the situation and problems for further research, and 
an appendix of case histories. We were impressed with the author’s clarity and scientific 
honesty. The description of his field methods is refreshingly unpretentious. 

The study involved about three hundred people: one hundred colored colonial 
students were studied through a guided interview and questionnaire, another hundred 
and fifty were interviewed more superficially through casual conversations and informal 
interviews, and about fifty British landladies and officials were also interviewed. Carey 
points out that his student group was not a statistically representative sample of the 
colonial population, but he shows how such a sample would have been difficult to 
secure; it would have required more money and time than were available, and the ex- 
penditure might not have been justified by the results. This is a welcome relief from 
the current tendency to imitate the jargon and method of the natural sciences in situa- 
tions where such a method cannot as yet be meaningfully applied. We hear much of 
“controls” which no statistician would regard as true controls, and the pseudo-scientific 
elephant which is created often gives birth to a mouse. Scientific method consists in 
part in knowing the limitations imposed by the nature of the situation and problem. 

However, we were not in complete agreement with Carey’s “article of faith,” that 
‘the use of anthropological method in the study of Western society, although it has 
its special problems, presents no fundamental methodological difficulty.”’ The difference 
may depend upon how we define “fundamental.” As Julian Steward has pointed out, 
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the traditional concept that culture consists of shared behavior will not serve to describe 
some aspects of modern society; it is necessary to recognize qualitative differences in 
different levels of sociocultural organization, and each level must be analyzed in terms 
of itself as well as in its relationship to the total system. 

There are two sets of variables in the data: those in the social situation in London, 
and those connected with the social and cultural background of the students. But 
there are also certain universals. The students are all colonials and they are all colored. 
These facts contribute to feelings of inferiority, which the author regards as a source of 
potential hostility that largely explains the student’s ambivalent attitude toward his 
mother-country. Britain is the home of people who have the prestige of being rulers 
and who know the mysteries of Western science. Students see education as a means of 
sharing the rulers’ prestige and also of defeating them in the end. Paradoxically, both 
lead to expectations of sharing in the life of the mother-country and assume the ex- 
istence of a close and special link between it and the Colonies. Expectations are not 
fulfilled, usually because of color prejudice, and the assumption is not borne out because 
the British with whom the students are in contact have little knowledge of or interest 
in the Colonies. The author gives interesting examples of how a student’s reaction to 
his new environment is conditioned largely by his previous social-cultural background 
and expectations, and also of how interpretations of the new experiences are frequently 
based on more or less institutionalized interpretations by the members of the student’s 
union. 

The chapter on Colonial Students’ Unions is particularly interesting; it not only 
shows their role in the students’ life, but also describes how the unions’ political and 
social attitudes change with new political developments in Britain and with major events 
such as the last World War. The British student union has long been a training ground 
for professional politicians and is particularly important for colored colonial students, 
because it offers opportunities for political and social advancement often denied by the 
larger society. Nkrumah was once a vice-president of the West African Students Union; 
Danquah was one of its original presidents, and the Nigerian Minister for local affairs 
was also a president. 

Carey’s interpretation of color prejudice should be viewed against the background 
of British anthropology. He feels the need to justify his point of view that the psycho- 
analytical and sociological interpretations of racial prejudice are complementary 
rather than in opposition. This attitude would be taken for granted in most studies of 
prejudice in this country today. He analyzes in detail one function of prejudice, the 
“colour-tax,’’ a requirement that colonial colored students pay more for equivalent 
accommodations than do white British students. This “tax’’ is seldom deliberately im- 
posed and arises in a situation where there is fairly widespread prejudice with little or 
no formalized discrimination. It is “symptomatic of the half-way house in which 
Coloureds find themselves in this country.” 

The changing relations between England and its colonies is one of the most interest- 
ing social phenomena of our times. This book competently documents one relatively 
small but significant factor in the larger situation. 


Report on Community Development Programs in India, Iran, Egypt and Gold Coast. 
C. Gipson, B. Masters, and Ernest F. Witte (consultants). 
Washington, D. C.: International Cooperation Administration, 1955. v, 101 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by CHARLES J. Erasmus, University of Illinots 


The title of this report should not lead anyone to believe that by consulting it he will 
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learn very much about community development programs in the places named. The 
report does not constitute a careful evaluation of community development projects 
either in terms of their costs or their results. It is an “evaluation” with “special empha- 
sis on training of personnel” which attempts to find new ways and justifications for ex- 
panding these “‘development”’ programs and United States participation in them. 

The report begins with a profession of faith. Community Development (capitalized) 
is defined as ‘“‘a philosophy as well as a process. This philosophy involves a belief in the 
rights and responsibilities of people to choose their own objectives” (p. 6). The defini- 
tion is followed by a list of principles, of which the following is a sample: “‘The test of 
the effectiveness of community development processes is reflected by degree of change 
in the attitude of people as shown by changes in their way of living. This will result in a 
greater recognition of the dignity of the individual, participation by women and chil- 
dren and a greater degree of integrity in relationships” (p. 8). 

In spite of the “self-help”? credo of the report, a recommendation for the India 
program advises further testing ‘‘of ‘shock therapy’ as a means to overcome traditional 
blocks.” This therapeutic improvement in village life is made by “breaking sharply 
from traditional methods and customs” (p. 21). It is not explained how “‘therapy” and 
“philosophy” are reconciled in practice. 

Another indication of the tenor of this report is the difference in evaluation of the 
Iranian and Egyptian situations. In Iran the U. S. community development program 
is firmly entrenched, but support from the Iranian government has been less than was 
desired. The authors’ recommendation in this case is quite strong. ‘The Iranian govern- 
ment must... attempt to create that climate which will foster a widespread com- 
munity development program,” for ‘‘Only such action will demonstrate a commitment 
to... the worthwhileness of continued United States aid” (p. 55). However, in the 
case of Egypt, where the internal development program “‘is more nearly determined by 
the nationals than in any other country studied by the team” and where there is little 
emphasis on “‘self-help principles,” the report recommends that the ICA staff ‘‘set an 
example of organization, planning, and coordination of activities for community de- 
velopment” (p. 55). The policy underlying recommendations is clear and consistent—to 
expand job-markets everywhere for philosophers of community development. 

Little concrete information is provided on the effectiveness of programs. It is 
casually reported that latrines were not being used and cement was being wasted in 
construction work at one place in India (p. 20). What the authors consider evidence of 
a successful program is revealed by their comments on a “fundamental education 
project” in Egypt: ‘‘The enthusiasm, spirit and interest noted amongst the villagers by 
the team during its visits is good evidence of the success of this program”’ (p. 57). 

The report is based on observations of more than 100 villages “and many hundreds 
of individual projects.” Since the investigation took place “within a period of 81 days” 
(p. 4) the team must have studied about two villages and anywhere from four to ten 
“projects” per day. Not only was a “group procedure for writing the report adopted 
to avoid bias,”’ but “In fulfilling the contract terms for evaluation, the team selected 
the most positive and promising practices and cited these...” (p. 3). The need for 
self-corrective analyses of our foreign aid programs is so great that they could be worth 
far more than their cost if properly done. In this case, neither the study nor the limita- 
tions under which it was conceived and executed justified the expense of sending three 
men on a trip around the world. 


Franz Joseph Gall, Inventor of Phrenology and His Collection. ERwin H. ACKERKNECHT 
and Henri V. VALtors. (Trans. from the French by Claire St. Léon.) (Wisconsin 
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Studies in Medical History, No. 1) Madison: University of Wisconsin Medical 
School, 1956. ii, 86 pp., 7 figures, tables. $1.50. 
Reviewed by Wiii1AM A. Lessa, University of California, Los Angeles 


Both of the authors of this monograph are holders of medical degrees and at the 
same time trained in professional anthropology; they are eminently qualified to evalu- 
ate Gall’s contribution to science. It may come as a surprise to some to know that Gall 
was not only a brain anatomist, psycho-physiologist, and social reformer, but an anthro- 
pologist as well. To be sure, his anthropological findings have little value today, but 
when he died in 1828 he had gone a long way toward stimulating this embryonic dis- 
cipline, especially through his extreme interest in the skull and its variations. In the 
early part of the last century, when monogenetic and polygenetic theories of the origin 
of man were being hotly debated, he insisted on the unity of the human species, saying 
that all men have the same brains and therefore the same faculties and tendencies. But 
his aspirations went further than mere physical anthropology, for he thought he could 
achieve a real science of man. The basis of this aspiration was his theory of special 
organology—later to be developed into “phrenology” by Spurzheim and others—a 
theory which to be sure was a failure, but which in its time seemed to have great merit 
and enjoyed prestige among learned men. It went a long way toward developing scien- 
tific psychology. Rebelling against the traditional innate qualities postulated by con- 
temporary metaphysicians, philosophers, and speculative psychologists, as well as 
romanticists, he tried to discover true fundamental faculties. By adopting a simple 
empirical method he concluded that there were twenty-seven such traits, each cor- 
responding to a special “organ” of the brain. We now know he was wrong but, as the 
authors indicate, he had for his time very advanced notions regarding the brain. He 
was one of the great physicians of Europe, with a considerable and influential following. 

It is good to see that recent commentators have begun to honor Gall instead of 
equating him with the numerous charlatans and misguided enthusiasts who later 
sprang up in Europe and America. By no stretch of the imagination could he be linked 
with “somatomancy,” as I have labelled the efforts of those whose interpretations of 
bodily features amount to divination. He was a brilliant and searching scientist. 
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Islands, reviewed by Ernest S. Dodge, 152 

WINnIck, CHARLES, Dictionary of Anthropology, 
reviewed by Sol Tax, 898 

Wintock, H. E., Models of Daily Life in 
Ancient Egypt from the Tomb of Meket-Re’ at 
Thebes, reviewed by James H. Breasted, Jr., 
157 

Witte, Ernest F., C. Gipson, and 
Hucu B. Masters, Report on Community 
Development Programs in India, Iran, Egypt 
and Gold Coast, reviewed by Charles J. 
Erasmus, 1140 

WITTFOGEL, Kart A., Oriental Depotism: A 
Comparative Study of Total Power, reviewed 
by George Peter Murdock, 545 

Wotr, Eric R., review of Man’s Role in Chang- 
ing the Face of the Earth, edited by William 
L. Thomas, Jr., 1089 

Woop, Grace L., review of The Philippine 
Plaza Complex: A Focal Point in Culture 
Change, by Donn V. Hart, 178 

Woops, SistER FRANCES JEROME, Cultural 
Values of American Ethnic Groups, reviewed 
by Florence R. Kluckhohn, 1115 

World Ethnographic Sample, by George Peter 
Murdock, 664 

Worman, EvGENE C., review of Excavations in 
the Quetia Valley, West Pakistan, by Walter 
A. Fairservis, Jr., 931 

WormincTon, H. M. and Rospert H. Lister, 
Archeological Investigations on the Un- 
compahgre Plateau in West Central Colorado, 
reviewed by Jesse D. Jennings, 372 

Wricut, THEON, The Knife, reviewed by Mar- 
garet Lantis, 724 

Wyman, LELAND C., review of The Myth and 
Prayers of the Great Star Chant and the Myth 
of the Coyote Chant, recorded by Mary C. 
Wheelwright, edited by David P. McAlles- 
ter, 755 

Wyman, LELAND C., review of A Study of 
Navajo Symbolism, by Franc Johnson New- 
comb, Stanley Fishler, and Mary C. Wheel- 
wright, 1137 

Yao Village: A Study in the Social Structure of a 
Nyasaland Tribe, The, by J. Clyde Mitchell, 
reviewed by Lloyd A. Fallers, 731 
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ZENNER, WALTER P., Methodological Consid- 
erations in the Study of Intergroup Rela- 
tions, 1081 

Zotz, LorHarR F., Das Paldolithikum in Wein- 
berghilen bei Mauren, reviewed by Olaf 
Prufer, 929 


COVARRUBIAS MURAL-MAPS 
for the study of Cultures of the PACIFIC 


Six Full-Color reproductions of map murals of the 
Pacific House, San Francisco World Fair. They 
combine artistic beauty with scientific accuracy. 


Size 38 x 25 inches, each .............. $4.00 


CRI-—Peoples of the Pacific 
CR2—Flora and Fauna of the Pacific 
CR3—Art Forms of the Pacific 
CR4—Economy of the Pacific 


Size 25 x 19 inches, each ............. $3.00 


CR5—Native Dwellings of the Pacific 
CR6é—Native Means of Transportation, 
Pacific. 


All six maps, unmounted paper, with pamphlet text . . $18.00 
(add 50¢ postage) 
Prices of mounted maps upon request 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Publishers ¢ Importers ¢ Exporters * Map Mounters 


METHOD AND THEORY IN AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
By Gordon R. Willey and Philip Phillips 


Here is an important study dealing with the theory, method, and 
content of American archaeology—a book that organizes all the 
data and findings of New World pre-history into a general 
“historical-developmental” scheme, and thus establishes a common 
terminology. 


Taking their work out of the narrow realm of antiquarian in- 
terests, the authors bring American archaeological studies into the 
general concern of social scientists by emphasizing the basic rela- 
tionship between the remains of ancient cultures and the social 
context in which they were created. Their book will undoubtedly 
serve as a new point of reference for archaeologists, anthropolo- 
gists, and all those interested in the antecedents of contemporary 


American culture. $4.75 

esp THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

se 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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OXFORD Books of Exceptional interest 


An African Survey—Revised 1956 


A Study of Problems Arising in 
Africa South of the Sahara 


by LORD HAILEY. The standard reference and authority since it was first 
published in 1938, this huge volume has been rewritten for the most part 
due to the extensive changes in African affairs. It remains a broad survey 
dealing with economics, administration, education, law, social factors, and 
the like, but a great deal of its information is new or changed. 

1800 pages. Text maps. $16.80 


The Egba and Their Neighbors, 
1842-72 


by SABURI O. BIOBAKU. A study of power politics within Nigeria and of 
the reaction of indigenous les to 


| 


tions to: the slave trade, the advent of missionary enterprise, British influence 
and power at Lagos. He shows how the British came as 
obstacles to peace while missionaries felt that they were the spearhead of 
civilization in the area. 4 maps. $3.40 


Races of Africa—Third Edition 


by CHARLES G. SELIGMAN. This standard work, first published in 1930, 


eft 
i 


characteristics. 18 experts have brought the work 
(Home University Library, No. 144) 3 text figures. $1.20 


The Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary 
Third Edition revised and enlarged 
Based on historical principles, Etymologies, illustrative quotations, meanings 
and usage from King Alfred to the present. “I know of no better dictionary 
except the great O.E.D. iteelf."—Lewis Ganwert, N.Y. Herald Tribune. 
There can be no substitute for it. It is the best English dictionary of its size.” 


—Marx Van Doren. 
Thumb Indexed $26.50 


At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


interior was first coming into contact with the outside world. An introduction 
discusses the Egba before 1830. Dr. Biobaku goes on to deal with Egba reac- 


SAVING To members of the ‘hhh a, until June 1, 1958. 
-ON "Chicago, Free Press, Oklahoma, Princeton, Stanford 


BOOKS 


Bellah—Tokugawa Religion 
Eggan (Ed.)—Social Anthropology of North American Tribes 7.00 
Keesing—Culture Change 3.50 
Keesing & Keesing—Elite Communication in Samoa, 4.75 
Kroeber et al.—Anthropology Today 
Kroeber—Nature of Culture 
Levy—Structure of Society 
Merton—Social Theory and Social Structure 
Nadel—The Theory of Social Structure 
Radcliffe-Brown—A Natural Science of ea 
Siegel (Ed.)—Acculturation 
Tax et al.—Appraisal of Anthropology Today 
Thomas and Directory of 
An ical Institutions 
Thompson—Rise and Fall of Maya Civilization 
Weidenreich—Apes, Giants and Man 
Weber—The Theory of Social ‘and Economic Organization 
Wolfenstein—Disaster 


SOLE. DISTRIBUTORS’ OF VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY 
Volumes 9-24. Available to members only at 25% discount from listed 


prices. Recently issued: No. 23. Willey. Prehistoric Settlement Patterns in the 
New World, 


List Price $5.00 To Members Postpaid $3.75 


Books will be sent poétpaid.on receipt of order with remittance before June 1, 1958. Send 


orders to William S. Godfrey, Jr., Executive Secretary, en one cae 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


To 
List Members ‘3 
| Price Postpaid j 
$3.75 
5.25 4 
2.65 4 
3.55 
6.75 : 
4.50 
6.00 
4.50 
2.95 a 
3.00 4 
5.25 
4.00 
| 3.75 4 
2.60 
4.50 
3.00 
GBORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC., MENASHA, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. _ 
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